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Insurance Market 
For 1941 Aviation 
To Reach $6,000,000 


Many Factors Indicate That Air 
Transport Industry Will Develop 
After War’s End 


PUBLIC GROWS AIR-MINDED 


) Easy Now for Every Agent in 
Country to Write Aviation 
Insurance Requirements 


By Daniel deR. M. Scarritt 
Manager, Associated Aviation 
Underwriters 





The market for aviation insurance, 

» exclusive of life insurance coverage, will 

be in excess of $6,000,000 for the year 
1941. 

As there was virtually no aviation 
insurance before 1926 this premium vol- 
ume is significant of the growth of the 
aviation industry as well as the will- 
ingness of insurance companies to meet 
insurance requirements in every field. 

> The stimulus given to aviation by the 
war, with the great industrial defense 
activity, has had considerable to do with 
this expanding insurance market. How- 
ever, every interest which plays a part 
in the world of aviation, whether as 
manufacturers of aircraft, users and 
owners of private and commercial planes, 
flyers, companies furnishing the insur- 
ance coverage requirements, and the 
| Government itself, which contracts to 
have its mail transported over airline 
routes, believes sincerely that there are 
many factors in the situation which have 
| So stimulated the advance in flying that 
> nothing can stop it from flourishing after 
|» the war. Even though there will be a 
substantial let-up in military aircraft 
| manufacture, commercial aviation is 
' bound to go on apace. 


Public Is Air-Minded 

The public is air-minded. Thousands 
of young men have been trained as fly- 
ers. Thousands more are now in train- 
ing. Airplane plants and extensions to 
plants, with every necessary equipment, 
have increased tremendously the produc- 
tion of military aircraft. Manufacturers 
of certain small commercial airplanes 
are also enjoying business of boom pro- 
portion. 
, Another fact which made an indelible 
impression on the public was that the 
commercial airplane carriers went fifteen 
months—until the latter part of 1940— 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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The Presidents 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company presents 
its compliments to the members of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, and their guests, gathered this week 
in annual convention. 


Able life insurance executives, and men prominent in 
finance and national economics, are speakers on a program 
devised to consider this period’s problems, especially those 
which are related to the national welfare through the 
activities and attitude of the institution of life insurance. 


The wisdom of analyzed experience, helpful to all 
companies, and therefore beneficial to all our people, is 
derivable from the counseling of experts such as these. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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1941 Trends In 
H. O. Underwriting 
Reflect Problems 


Low Interest Earnings and War 
Conditions Are Principal Matters 
of Companies’ Concern 


BEARING ON _ PRACTICES 


Increasing Number of Large Risks; 
Underwriting of Younger 
Lives Watched 


By William H. Dallas 
Vice-President, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. 


In recent years there have been two 
schools of thought as to interest rates. 

Some life insurance executives, while 
admitting that interest rates were going 
down, insisted this was just part of our 
oft repeated cycle and that matters 
would adjust themselves soon and every- 
thing would go along as in the past. 

Within recent months a number of 
thoughtful men in the business have 
boldly stated, in public, that interest 
rates are down “for keeps” and that 
the life insurance business must be 
radically adjusted to new conditions. 

This is mentioned because of the very 
important bearing it will have on un- 
derwriting objectives and _ practices. 
When we finally face realities as to in- 
terest rates, expenses and taxes, we will 
cease giving lip service to the need for 
mortality savings and get on a program 
that will make certain the mortality 
ratios that are going to be absolutely 
necessary under the conditions that we 
must face for a long period into the 
future. 

War Clause Situation 

During the year many American com- 
panies finally took definite steps to limit 
their war losses on future new business, 
if and when the “shooting state” of our 
international situation becomes really 
serious. 

The conflicting laws and rulings of 
the various states have made it impos- 
sible to secure the type and uniformity 
of war clauses that many feel is desir- 
able. 

It is not by any means certain that 
the war clauses now in use will be con- 
tinued indefinitely. Many home offices 
are still studying the problem and future 
revisions are probable. 

As sinkings of American and neutral 
vessels have occurred, the travel hazard 
has received more and more attention 
from underwriters. Here again, state re- 
strictions have made the matter more 
troublesome. Some companies will quote 
substantial extra premiums to cover 
travel exposure but others will refuse to 
issue. Even Pacific and South American 


(Continued on Page 12) 




















It Was Necessary to Choose— 





L. is pleasant to look back over the scene of more than twenty-eight years 
during which it was important that I receive informative and accurate infor- 
mation concerning the institution of life insurance, its changing practices, con- 
tracts and personalities. How well I remember when—due to the limited time 
at my disposal for the purpose of perusing the literature of the business—it 
became necessary for me to choose one medium which would best fill my needs 
and, to the exclusion of others, read it regularly and religiously. 








My choice was “THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER”, published in New 
York City, but read and admired throughout the world. Its format, its typog- 
raphy, its use of half tones and its newsiness is not equaled outside of the large 
fiction magazines, such as Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, etc. Its editorial 
and business policy has always reflected the deep-rooted confidence of and the 
hearty endorsement by, the business of life insurance. May I pause therefore 
and through this open letter pay sincere respect to its publishers? 


The institution of insurance owes them much. Their’s is a constant endeavor 
to uncover and bring to the paper’s clientele the swiftly changing picture of a 
great and growing business. 











The presentation of news and educational material by this publication of insur- 
ance offers an outstanding challenge. Here is a salute to “The Eastern Under- 
writer’ —its regular weekly issues, “The Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling” 
just recently published and to this current “Life Presidents-Insurance Week 
Edition” of which much of the illuminating contents have been made known 
to me. 





They helped and inspired me while I was in the life insurance business and 
although I have no connection with it today, except as a policyholder, I shall 
always look forward to enjoying a weekly visit with THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER. 











May its influence in the direction of a great business go on to even greater 
heights. 


Chdon » a 
























































SLRS eects escenario 


Elbert S. Brigham~— _ 


National Life of Vermont President's Distinguished Career in Public 


Life Before Entering Insurance Field; Owns Farm Almost as Large 
as Central Park Where He Has Record-Making Herd of Jersey 
Cows; Early Entered His Company In FHA Loan Field 


of American life 
personality 


In no other walk 
do men differ 
characteristics and in career background 
than is the case with presidents of life 


They are about 


more in 


insurance companies. 
as far removed from the peas-in-a-pod 
or Babbitt school as successful men can 
be. Alike in appreciation of the trust 


different factors which enter into the 
complex administration of their institu- 
tions, each is a distinctive individuality. 

One of the most interesting of these 
careers is that of Elbert S. Brigham, 
president of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, a New Englander of many genera- 
tions, who near Lake Champlain owns 
a dairy farm of Jersey cows which lead 
the nation in butter-fat averages. The 
farm has an acreage more than two- 
thirds of Central Park. Mr. Brigham 
spends his week-ends at his farm. As 
Vermont’s Commissioner of Agriculture 
he set new high standards for such an 
office; and while a member of Congress 
he won the good will of farmers through- 
out the nation by legislation he fathered 
in their behalf. 


Joined National Life in 1928 


After his distinguished experience in 
public life he joined the National Life 
of Vermont in 1928 as a member of its 
finance committee and quickly demon- 
strated unusual talent in the general in- 
vestment field and in all phases of life 
insurance administration. He was made 
chairman of the finance committee in 
1930; vice-president in 1933; and presi- 
dent in 1934, 

The National Life is an American 
phenomenon. It began business ninety- 
one years ago in Montpelier, a city in 
the Green Hills of Vermont which at the 
Present time has only 8,000 population. 
The size of the town did not prove a 
handicap. Rugged characteristics of 
honesty and economy in management, 
coupled with vision, made this company 
Progress through the decades until at 
the present time it has assets of nearly 
$235,000,000, with nearly $600,000,000 of 
Insurance in force. To October 1, 1941, 
the increase in insurance in force this 
year was over $18,000,000. Increase in 
new paid-for business has been 17.7% 
as compared with the same period in 
1940. Current mortality ratio is 47.6%. 

On September 30 the company’s state- 
ment showed bond holdings totalling 
$64,000,000 with no interest past due on 
any of these bonds and, with the excep- 
tion of an issue of $16,000, no bonds are 
in default as to principal payments. 
Preferred stocks totalled $6,500,000 and 
dividends on only one issue are unpaid. 


Early Entered Market for FHA Loans 


_ Under Mr. Brigham’s leadership the 
Company entered the market for FHA 


Clarence Axman 


By 


Photo by Charles E, Crane 


President Brigham on visit to his farm 


loans in 1935, is heaviest holder of FHA 
loans, size of company considered, and 
was first insurance company of sub- 
stantial size to buy them. Purchases 
in excess of $90,000,000 have been made 
since then. He decided to buy them 
at a time when most institutional lenders 
looked upon them with disfavor. His 
judgment has been confirmed by_ the 
very favorable experience of the National 
and other companies with these loans 
and increasingly high regard in which 
they are now held as reflected by the 
current demand for them and the high 
prices at which they sell. 

Mr. Brigham believes strongly in the 
principle of regular payment of loans. 
It is probable that loans without prin- 
cipal reductions which his company has 
made in the eleven years during which 
he has been chairman of the committee 
of finance could be counted on_ his 
fingers. He believes that the principle of 
the monthly payment loan for insured, 
as well as uninsured loans, when prop- 
erly set up, so that the monthly pay- 
ments are tantamount to the payment 
of rent, greatly encourages and assists 
home ownership. He does not believe 
common stocks constitute a satisfactory 
investment medium for his company. The 
company owns no railroad bonds. 


His Financial Ability 


His financial ability and experience 
have been in frequent public demand. 
He was chairman of the Vermont Bank- 
ing Advisory Board during the 1933 
Banking Holiday when the Vermont 


state banking situation which, like the 
banks in other states, felt the impact 
of worldwide depression, was so skill- 
fully handled that losses to depositors 
were infinitesimally small. As a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of the 
Boston Loan Agency of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation he was con- 
sulted on loans to New England appli- 
cants. Early this year, when the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, found itself con- 
fronted with serious problems, Mr. Brig- 
ham was appointed by Governor William 
H. Wills to a public advisory committee 
to assist in solving the University’s 
problems. 


Born on Farm 


Mr. Brigham was born on a farm in 
St. Albans, Vt., about fifteen miles from 
the Canadian border. The farm was 
acquired about 140 years ago when his 
great grandfather loaded his family on 
a sled drawn by oxen and made a thrill- 
ing and tortuous Winter journey from 
Massachusetts to Northern Vermont. 
This farm, then about 150 acres, sup- 
ported three generations of his ancestors 
and is, therefore, very close to his heart. 
By purchase of adjacent properties the 
present Brigham farm consists of 635 
acres. On this farm is the famous Brig- 
ham herd of Jersey cattle, about 188 
animals. 

The struggle which Mr. Brigham’s an- 
cestors faced in the pioneer days of 
Vermont in which with back-breaking 
toil they just about made a living is 
one of the classic collection of pioneer 














ELBERT S. BRIGHAM 


stories of America. One of the really 
great narratives describing those hard- 
ships and the triumph over them, and 
clearly illustrating the intangible values 
of the time as depicted in the characters 
and industry of those men and women 
settlers in raising families and making 
farms produce a bare livelihood, is the 
Autobiography of John Whittemore, 
ereat-uncle of Elbert S. Brigham. 
Whittemore was born in 1796 and died 
in 1885. His father died when Whitte- 
more was a boy and the widow got a 
small piece of land plowed and planted 
to corn in the Spring. 


Experience of Early Settlers 


Describing life on the farm Whitte- 
more said: 

“Often we had the best corn in the 
neighborhood, but it would usually be 
destroyed by the neighbor’s cattle be- 
fore it was time to harvest, and our 
labor would be lost. We had a few acres 
of land to cut, and this would be done 
by the kindness of our neighbors, who 
on a given day would come together 
and secure it for us, putting it in a 
stick on the ground where it grew, 
thirty or forty rods from the house. 
This stack, consisting of about three 
tons, was all we had for one horse and 
two cows through the winter. Some of 
this would be taken off by the wind, but 
more by the neighbor’s cattle which 
would be constantly breaking over in 
spite of all we could do. Around this 
stack our cows and horse would stand 
without any shelter or covering. Before 
the Winter was half gone, the stack 
would be so low that the snow would 
drift over it and cover it entirely, mak- 
ing it difficult for anyone to get at the 
hay, especially children of our ages, but 
we had to go, with stockings on our 
hands in place of mittens, and pull the 
hay the best we could. Our stack would 
be gone long before the Winter closed, 
but we got through by picking up a little 
here and there as best we could, but 
our cows and horse had little left but 
skin and bones. In this way we passed 
two or three Winters, when at last the 
old mare got so poor that she could 
not get up without help and finally died 
of exposure and starvation. 

“To rise in the morning and see the 
ground covered with snow and no wood 
to make a fire, and no clothing to keep 
me warm, and no shoes for my feet, but 
old worn-out ones of my mother—all 
these made it so gloomy that I would 
almost give up in despair. But neces- 
sity forced me out, and when I was 
returning weary and cold and hungry 
I would throw off my burden and sit 
down and weep, and say to myself, ‘O, if 
I had a father like other boys to take 
care of me, to give me enough to eat 
and tell me what to do, then I would 
work willingly.’” 

After going through similar experi- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Theme of the Fifty-Second Annual 
Convention 


National Association of Life Underwriters 
Cincinnati, September 15-19, 1941 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE—AN INVESTMENT IN FREEDOM 


In his 1941 message to Congress on the state of the nation, the president pictured 
a world founded upon four essential human freedoms. 


The first was freedom of speech and expression: the second, freedom of every 
person to worship God in his own way; the third, freedom from want, and the fourth, 
freedom from fear. 


We in the life insurance business deal chiefly with the last two. We do not, how- 
ever, deal with them through economic understandings between nations, through reduc- 
tion of armaments, or through suppression of aggression. Life insurance, through the 
inflexible operation of scientific principles and by means of nationwide cooperation of 
our people, attains, more than any other single instrument at work in this country, two 
fundamental human freedoms—freedom from want and freedom from fear. 


The President was seeking a universal order based on the cooperation of free nations 
working together in a friendly civilized society. We, the life insurance agents of America, 
seek through the cooperation of free individuals and through personal endeavor and 
sacrifice a freedom based on the intrinsic worth of the human life and the conservation 
of earning power. 


As life underwriters, we have no assembly line to turn out the materials which will 
guarantee our country its freedom. Our job today is to play a leading part in making 
America economically strong so that it and its people will have the power to withstand 
whatever shocks they may have in the future. No other business in America can do this 
job as well as life insurance. Its importance to the welfare of the people is as great as 
that of the man on the end of the assembly line that turns out planes or tanks or guns. 


The unquestionable certainty of life insurance, demonstrated again and again 
through other most uncertain days, should cut through the fog of doubt and worry 
and prove to be a sure and unchanging investment in freedom for Americans. 


THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
Equitable Suite 
11th Floor, Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 34th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Thos. A. Buckner Retires at End of Year 


Former Chairman and President of New York Life Has Been 
With Company 61 Years; Started as Office Boy in Milwaukee; 
Became Agent in Iowa; Elected Vice-President When 35 


After a brilliant and extraordinarily 
successful career which took him to the 
presidency and chairmanship of the New 
York Life, and which has covered a 
span of 61 years, Thomas A, Buckner 
will retire from the New York Life on 
December 31. He has been with the 
company during approximately two- 
thirds of its history. He was elected 
president of the company in 1931 and 
chairman in 1936. When he retired as 
chairman of the company this year he 
was made chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. 

For many years Mr. Buckner was head 
of the production department of the 
company and was elected its vice-presi- 
dent when 35 years old. He became the 
outstanding production chief of the 
country, one of the finest types ot 
sales executives the business world has 
ever seen. His relations with the field 
force grew closer as the years went by 
and from one end of the country to 
the other he was held in affectionate 
esteem by the field force. He knew the 
personal side of thousands of agents, 
was intensely sympathetic with their 
problems, was acquainted with many of 
their families. His human side made him 
an unusually popular figure at the field 
conventions. 


Organized Nylic Clubs 


Early in his career Mr. Buckner 
helped to reorganize the company’s en- 
tire agency system. In 1896 he founded 
the Nylic Clubs, the importance of which 
to the agent and the company is diffi- 
cult to estimate. The Nylic system 
exerted a strong influence in binding 
agents to the company, in insuring their 
loyalty. Nylic is a system of benefits 
for persistent and able field representa- 
tives one objective of which it to estab- 
lish permancy. 

Upon the occasion of his sixtieth anni- 
versary with the company—exact date 
being April 7, 1940—the field force had 
an opportunity to demonstrate their af- 
fection and regard for Mr. Buckner in 
a big way. 

In recognition of the event the mem- 
bers of the Nylic field force prepared a 
remarkable “Memory Book,” filled with 
thousands of personal messages and 
greetings. Idea of the “Thomas A. 
Buckner Memory Book” developed spon- 
taneously in the field. It consists of 
nearly twenty volumes, one for each 
department, and about 140 chapters, one 
for each branch office. Each member 
ot the field force has a page on which 
he inscribed his name, a brief history 
ot his service with the company, the 
records and honors he has achieved. 
Sometimes the page includes a picture of 
the agent, his home or his family, or 
one taken at an important agency club 
meeting. Major portion’of the page is 
devoted to a personal greeting. Also, in 
Mr. Buckner’s honor at the time many 
— adopted a personal production 
goal. 

As a top executive in life insurance 
Mr. Buckner held steadfastly to the 
Principle of “fearless conservatism.” No 
one feels more keenly the responsibility 
of the institution which has in its keep- 
ing the economic security of so many 








THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


millions of people as does Mr. Buckner. 
His fixed tenet was clearly defined upon 
one occasion when he said: “Life in- 
surance involves the future security of 
too many homes and families, wives and 
children, for us to pursue any course 
other than that which experience has 
shown to be the safest and most con- 
servative.” 

Outstanding as an exposition of the 
soundness and safety of life insurance 
was his testimony before TNEC in Feb- 
ruary, 1940. He was one of the first 
executives to be called. Chairman 
O’Mahoney told him at the start that he 
would be permitted to testify in his 
own way and at whatever length he 
desired. Mr. Buckner reviewed the ad- 
ministration of life insurance from early 
days, and demonstrated how it had safely 
steered its course through the recur- 
rent financial debacles and other crises. 
He discussed in detail the investment 
policy of his company, emphasizing the 
diversification of investments and other 
angles. In summarizing the period from 
1906 to 1932 he said: 

“This company played its part in capi- 
tal enterprise, both public and private, 
in responding to the investment needs 
of the country as they presented them- 
selves, the first consideration being the 
security of the investment.” 

During his TNEC appearance he said: 
“T believe in America. I am an optimist. 
I do not believe that the United States 
has reached a stalemate; nor that from 
this time on there will be no progress 
in industry. When demand for capital 
by private industries returns, as it surely 
will, the government needs will quiet 
down and there will be plenty of invest- 
ments available for all trust funds. 
Throughout the history of life insurance 
in this country the life companies in 
their investments must follow the trend 
in the demand for capital.” 


Brought Two Presidents of U. S. to 
New York Life Board 

The New York Life’s board is one of 

the strongest in the United States and 





has been graced by many celebrities. 
Mr. Buckner was instrumental in bring- 
ing to the membership of the board two 
former Presidents of the United States 
and a former Governor of the State of 
New York: The former Presidents were 
Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover. 
The former Governor is Alfred E. Smith. 

When Coolidge retired from the high- 
est office of the nation there was great 
speculation in newspaper offices as to 
what connection he would make, and in 
the business world there was a tremend- 
ous demand for his services. It was 
widely recognized that he would accept 
no position but one having trusteeship 
responsibilities. His decision to go with 


the New York Life was a triumph for 





Thomas A. Buckner when an agent in 
Ottuma at the age of 21. 


that company. When Mr. Coolidge ap- 
peared for the first time to assume his 
new duties of a N-w York Life director 
more than twenty newspaper reporters 
and many cam men asked to inter- 
view him and take luis picture. This was 
done in the boa’: room of the company. 
First duties assumed were those of mem- 
ber of the agency committee. 

Soon after Mr. Coolidge became a di- 
rector The Eastern Underwriter was 
asked on a number of occasions wat 
income Mr. Coolidge drew from the New 
York Life. These requests for infor- 
mation were relayed to the late Darwin 
P. Kingsley, then president of the New 
York Life, who sent this answer: 

“Mr. Coolidge will get the fee that all 
other directors get and no more: $50 
for board meetings; $20 for committee 
meetings. He will be allowed, as all 
out of town directors are, his traveling 
expenses to and from New York City 
and two days’ sustenance in New York 
City.” 

When Mr. 


Buckner conceived the 


idea that Herbert Hoover might be will- 
ing to join the board of the New York 
Life he first went over to the Empire 
State Building to see Alfred E. Smith 
in order to find out what would be the 
former Governor’s attitude. Reason for 


this was the general opinion in the poli- 
tical world that the two statesmen were 
on unfriendly terms. The former gov- 
ernor was immediately receptive to the 
idea of the former President’s coming 
on the insurance company’s board. He 
said that there had been a rift between 
them, but that on a visit to Florida he 
had paid a visit to Herbert Hoover and 
the two agreed to heal the breach. 


Father Was a New York Life 
Territorial Manager 

Mr. Buckner was born in 1865, towards 
the end of the Civil War, at Blooming- 
ton, Ill, where his parents had moved 
to escape the depredations of guerrilla 
bands. Later, after a sojourn in the 
family’s old home, Paris, Ky., they set- 
tled in Independence, Mo., where “Tom” 
spent his boyhood days. 

In this little Western Missouri town, 
he created his first successful organiza- 
tion—a wood-sawing club. He drove 
cows to pasture, battled the swarming 
armies of grasshoppers which period- 
ically invaded Missouri, and cultivated 
the kitchen garden. He and his broth- 
ers, Walker, who later became execu- 
tive vice-president of New York Life; 
and Sam, who became inspector of 
agencies, with headquarters in Mil- 
waukee, had a turn as lemonade vendors 
and for a time ran their own watermelon 
“market.” 

The father of T. A., Walker and Sam 
Buckner, who formerly had a successful 
girl’s school at Independence, took up 
life insurance as an agent and eventually 
became general manager of the New 
York Life for Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Dakota with headquarters in Milwaukee. 

T. A. Joins New York Life 

When 15 Thomas A. Buckner went to 
work as office boy in the New York 
Life branch in Milwaukee at a salary of 
$20 a month. Out of that he had 
to pay his board and otherwise maintain 
himself because he was not living at 
home with his parents, but was on his 
own. His room and board cost him $15, 
leaving him a balance of $5 a month 
toward all other expenses. 

The squeeze was pretty tight some- 
times and young Tom Buckner cast 
about for opportunities to increase his 
income; he never became discouraged 
with his job and thought of looking for 
another that would pay more. One of 
the leading agents attached to the Mil- 
waukee office was Morris Weil. “Tom” 
Buckner went to Weil and suggested 
that Weil let him look after his office 
records, expirations, etc. They struck 
a bargain which resulted in Buckner get- 
ting a $1 a week for the work. In this 
way he learned first hand about the work 
of a life insurance agent. He took a 
keen interest in watching the lapses and 
by following up these cases he succeeded 
in keeping many policies on the books. 
This meant something to Weil and re- 
sulted in Buckner getting a raise to $1.50 
a week. 

Became An Agent 

When Thomas A. Buckner was 21 he 
decided to become an agent and try his 
hand away from parental supervision. 
His father wanted him to remain in the 
Milwaukee office, but appreciated 
son’s ambition and recognized his talent. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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E. S. Brigham, National Life’s President 
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ences Whittemore finally became a suc- 
cessful farmer and raised a family. 


Becomes State Commissioner 
of Agriculture 


Elbert S. Brigham prepared for college 
at St. Albans High School and was grad- 
uated from Middlebury College in 1903 
with a degree of B.S. and with Phi 
Beta Kappa honors. Ten years later the 
University of Vermont conferred upon 
him the degree of Master of Science, 
and in 1941 he received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the same 
institution. 

Almost immediately after graduation 
from college in 1903 he was elected to 
certain county and state agricultural 
societies, and became president of the 
Vermont Horticultural Society. Ten 
years after leaving college he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Vermont, a position he held with dis- 
tinction until 1924. Commenting upon 
his regime the Burlington Free Press 
said: 

“During that decade in which he 
served the people of Vermont as Com- 
missioner of Agriculture he put the cer- 
tified seed potatoes in Vermont on a 
firm foundation and gave his assistance 
to the organization of the co-operative 
creamery system. He represented the 
state in the hearing before the Inter- 
state Commission which resulted in giv- 
ing Vermont territory access to the Bos- 
ton market on a fair basis.” 

While serving as State Commissioner 
of Agriculture during the World War 
Mr. Brigham was appointed a member 
of the New England Milk Commission. 
Later, at the request of David F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Herbert 
Hoover, U. S. Food Commissioner, Gov- 
ernor Horace F. Graham of Vermont 
loaned the services of Mr. Brigham to 
the Federal Government for the purpose 
of taking charge of the butter and cheese 
industries in the nation as a part of the 
division of perishables of the U. S. Food 
Administration. He was also a member 
of the advisory committee on National 
Agricultural Problems in 1917 and 1918. 


Elected to Congress 


3v 1924 Mr. Brigham’s reputation was 
so high that there was an insistent de- 
mand that he run for Congress. Up to 
that time he had never held a public 
elective office nor been a candidate for 
one. He was elected with 35,000 votes 
against 10,000 for his Democratic oppon- 
ent. His outstanding service to the 
farmers during his congressional career 
was sponsorship of House Bill No. 15934, 
which made him the champion of the 
dairy farmers of the United States. The 
3righam bill, which he directed safely 
through both houses and which became 
a law, taxed oleomargarine to prevent 
unfair competition with butter. Passage 
of that bill was of such importance to 
the dairy industry that he received hun- 
dreds of congratulatory letters from 
farmers all over the U. S. 

History of the bill in part follows: 
For many years a certain Grout bill 
levied a tax of ten cents a pound on 
all artificially colored oleomargarine. 
For a long time this law served to pro- 
tect dairy farmers from the competition 
of oleomargarine makers in so far as 
the imitation of yellow butter was con- 
cerned. However, it came about through 
the better refinement of palm oil that 
the oleo producers could use this oil in 
coloring their products, and having re- 
ceived a ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Department that such a coloring was by 
a natural ingredient instead of an arti- 
ficial one, they expected to evade the 
original Grout bill tax. Backed by the 
Revenue department they had already 
put in motion a huge countrywide ad- 
vertising campaign in which oleomarg- 
arine was to be pictured in yellow simu- 
lation of true butter. ? 

To ward off this situation Mr. Brig- 
ham introduced his bill which provided 


that certain oleomargarine should con- 


tinue to be taxed according to degree 
of its yellow color regardless of whether 
that color was artificially produced or 
allegedly naturally introduced as in the 
case of cocoanut palm oil. The debate 
on that bill proved to be unusually 
exciting. Administration leaders rallied 
with Mr. Brigham and the bill became a 
law. 

In 1927 Mr. Brigham was a member 
of the Congressional committees on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, on Indian 
Affairs, on Insular Affairs, on Invalid 
Pensions and on Patents. The latter 
assignment he particularly enjoyed be- 
cause before that committee anpeared 
many celebrities, including William A. 
Brady, Gene Buck and Sigmund Rom- 
berg. 


Joins Insurance Company 


Although Mr. Brigham could have 
easily been reelected to Congress he de- 
cided to retire from public life and in 
July, 1930, he became chairman of the 
finance committee of the Nat‘onal Life. 
In that capacity he broadened his in- 
terests to include insurance investments, 
banking and economics generally. 

Soon after becoming chairman of the 
finance committee of the National Life 
of Vermont he traveled extensively 
through the cotton, corn and wheat belts 
in order to keep in touch with the agri- 
cultural situation. He has been the 
author of a number of articles both on 
agriculture and finance, one of which 
attracted nation-wide attention—‘Faith 
in the Land,’—and was published in 
Country Gentleman, indicating his own 
great assurance that despite all the de- 
pressions which had come in land value, 
land will remain one of the ultimate 
standards of value and he firmly be- 
lieves that higher values will come. 

Mr. Brigham has delivered several ad- 


dresses on the subject of Federal Hous- 
ing Administration Loans, one to the 
Life Office Management Association; 
and one at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H.,, before the New Hampshire Bank- 
ers Association. 


Herd Established a National Record 


Mr. Brigham believes that Americans 
will never lose their love of the land, 
and he can talk for hours about what 
such ownership means to the life of the 
nation, not only as an economic prop to 
family life and social welfare, but also 
as a stonewall against communism. 

“There is a sense of security on a 
good farm,” he says. “There is stability 
about it and there is freedom.” He is 
particularly happy when on his farm. 

Mr. Brigham’s pride in his farm is 
easily explained, for through long-term 
management he has made it one of the 
most noted Jersey cattle farms in the 
country. The American Jersey Cattle 
Club, through its weekly publication, the 
Jersey Bulletin, has often featured the 
herd, calling attention to the fact that 
for three years the Brigham herd has 
established a national record for herds 
of seventy-five or more cows in po'nt of 
butter-fat average. Last year, for in- 
stance, the herd broke its own previous 
record with an average of 483.55 pounds 
of butter-fat and 9,441 pounds of milk 
made by a daily average of 98.93 cows, 
all milked twice daily by machine. 

Mr. Brigham feels he has been for- 
tunate in his association with Edmund 
Dupre, who has worked for him as farm 
manager for thirty years. But Mr. Brig- 
ham himself can pick out by name most 
of the herd; knows all of their per- 
formances. He has seen his herd grow 
from 1904 when it consisted of a bull, 
two mature cows and some heifer calves. 
The bull was the son of a cow which 
because of her high production was a 
winner at the St. Louis Exposition. Total 
investment in 1904 was $500. It was not 
until 1918 that he purchased a bull hav- 
ing in his pedigree on both sides for 
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several generations male ancestors proy- 
en for transmitting high production and 
female ancestors who were themselves 
high producers and had _ shown the 
capacity for passing this quality to their 
offspring. Since 1918 the farm has pur- 
chased no females. All of the present 
180 milk cows and young stock were 
dropped and raised on the farm, 


Among the famous Jerseys is Jose- 
phine’s Royal King, now 15 years old 
who has been able to increase the annual 
production of his daughters over their 
dams by 1,423 pounds of milk and 7] 
pounds butter-fat. Another great proven 
sire is Floss Duke’s Model. 

The land on the Brigham farm is nat- 
urally adapted to the growing of legumes 
and grasses. Large crops of clover can 
be grown without liming; timothy grows 
naturally. Rotation is corn, oats and 
clover and timothy. There are about 
thirty-five acres of alfalfa. There is 
large acreage of hay. 

Naturally, because of his ownership 
of a great farm and his experiences in 
public life, especially as Commissioner 
of Agriculture, his interest in dairy 
products and general farmings has con- 
tinued, and in 1937 he became chairman 
of the Special Milk Investigation Com- 
mittee appointed by Governor George 
D. Aiken which gathered facts relative 
to production of milk in Vermont over 
a ten year period, set forth conditions 
in the markets, competitive conditions, 
and what has been accomplished by 
organization in Vermont and elsewhere. 
Other members of the commission were 
Ralph FE. Flanders and Matthew G. 
Leary. It was assisted by H. E. Bremer 
of the Vermont Department of Agri- 
culture; O. M. Camburn and Dr. H. 
R. Varney of the University of Vermont, 
technical advisers; and many others in- 
cluding representatives of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The Committee’s “Vermont Milk Re- 
port” was a comprehensive document 
which declared that the way out for the 
Vermont milk producer lies in a more 
practical attitude towards the fluid milk 
market, and in a great expansion into 
quality products from the supply of 
surplus milk. 

Dairying is Vermont’s greatest agri- 
cultural asset. Of a total of more than 
$50,000,000 in value of agricultural com- 
modities, other than forest products, 
yield in 1939 dairy products accounted 
for more than one-half. There is every 
prospect that dairy farming will con- 
tinue as the major agricultural enter- 
prise of the state. Her abundant pastur- 
age and hay production, healthful climate 
and environment and high standards of 
quality insure profitable production at 
comparatively low costs. Proximity of 
markets and highly developed transpor- 
tation systems give promise of con- 
tinued outlets. Her dairy farmers are 
capable, resourceful men and supply the 
leaders for all agriculture. 


Met Mrs. Brigham at Middlebury 


Mr. Brigham married Anna Sarah 
Hazen, whom he had met as a student— 
both were students at Middlebury—three 
years after graduation from college. He 
is a trustee of Middlebury. Also, he 1s 
a member of Sons of American Revolu- 
tion, Grange, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Phi 
Beta Kappa, Mason (32nd _ degree), 
Rotary Club and Knights of Pythias; 
and is a director of the Franklin County 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., St. Albans. 





W. BREIBY ON L.O.M.A. BOARD 

William Breiby, vice-president, Pacific 
Mutual Life, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Life Office 
Management Association. 

Mr. Breiby is a Fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and of the 
American Institute of Actuaries. With 
FE. B. Fackler, he has been for many 
years a consulting actuary. He has 
written “Essence of Life Insurance” 
and “Organization and Development of 
a Life Insurance Company.” 
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Effective December 1 and Insured in AEtna Life; Unique in 
That it Provides Employes With Paid-Up and Cash Values 


As Well as Term Insurance 


More than 95% of the 65,000 employes 
of International Harvester Co. will be 
covered, starting December 31, 1941, un- 
der a new Group life contract with the 
\etna Life. The Harvester plan is unique 
in Group insurance practice, as it pro- 
vides employes with paid-up and cash 
values as well as Term insurance. 

This new Group insurance plan re- 
places the death benefit features of the 
Harvester Employes Benefit Association, 
which has been in operation since 1908. 
To start the new insured plan off with 
initial purchases of paid-up insurance 
for all present members of the Em- 
ployes Benefit Association, some $6,000,- 
000 of the association’s assets are to be 
paid over immediately to the Aetna. The 
association will be continued for the 
purpose of providing Harvester employes 
with Sickness and Accident disability 
benefits and Hospitalization insurance, 
and to carry out “Death Benefit Only” 
memberships of former employes and 
nensioners. 

Long Study of Problem 

Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., 
well known Philadelphia insurance con- 
sultants for many years have been 
working on various insurance and actu- 
arial matters for the Harvester company, 
started last January to work with Har- 
vester officials on the problem of insur- 
ing the EBA death benefits. Members 
of T. P. F. & C. feel that the type of 
plan which has been developed for Har- 
vester will have wide application in the 
solution of other Group life insurance 
problems, although they point out that 
this new form of Group insurance is not 
nearly so susceptible of standardized 
treatment as is Group Term insurance. 

Heretofore, Group life insurance has 
always been one year renewable Term 
insurance, without any cash or insurance 
equities. The Harvester plan combines 
with Term insurance units of paid-up 
insurance purchased by employe contri- 
butions. These two forms of insurance 
are integrated under one contract so as 
to provide that as long as an employe 
remains in service, and in the same in- 
surance class, his total insurance cover- 
age remains constant, but when he leaves 
service or retires he has paid-up and 
cash values, the amounts of which de- 
pend upon his own contributions to the 
plan. 

The average amount of insurance 
(paid-up and Term combined) per em- 
ploye under the Harvester plan will 
probably be over $1,800, so there will 
be more than $110,000,000 in force when 
the plan becomes effective on December 
31. Each employe covered will also re- 
ceive $1,000 of additional accidental death 
benefit protection, paid for entirely by 
the Harvester company. 

The Term insurance provided by the 
Harvester plan, which is purchased dur- 
ing an employe’s active service entirely 
by the Harvester company, may be con- 
verted to permanent insurance upon ter- 
mination, just as under all Term Group 
life insurance. 

Description of Plan 

The elected trustees of the Harvester 
Employes Benefit Association, in a letter 
addressed to all Harvester employes, 
gave the following description of the 
plan, the letters DBO meaning Death 
Benefit Only: 

1. First, we have to set aside money out of 
E.B.A. funds as reserves for the Sickness and 
Accident benefits; to meet the Government’s tax 


claim; and to meet the claims of the present 


Death Benefit Only members. After the Group 
plan is in effect no new DBO members will be 
added, since DBO insurance will be unnec- 
essary. 


2. All other funds of the E.B.A. 


(about 





$6,000,000, plus whatever may be saved from 
the tax claim) will be used to buy paid-up in- 
surance for present E.B.A. members, including 
members on layoff or absent in service with 
the Armed Forces. The amount of paid-up in- 
surance a member gets will depend upon how 
old he is and upon his share in the assets 0 
E.B.A. 

This paid-up insurance is yours permanently. 
You do not have to pay anything more on it 
and it belongs to you, regardless of whether 
or not you stay in the service of the Harvester 
company. 


3. Each employe’s entire contribution for life 
insurance under the Group plan will be used to 
buy more paid-up insurance for him, so that 
the amount of paid-up insurance he owns will 
steadily increase. 

4. The Harvester company—entirely at its 
own expense—will buy for each employe joining 
the Group plan enough Term insurance (having 
no paid-up value) to make up the difference be- 
tween the paid-up insurance he owns and_ the 
total insurance coverage provided for him under 
the policy. This Term insurance stops if the 
employe leaves the company, but the stopping 





No Separate Investment Report 


New York State Joint Committee on Code Revision Will 
Cover Wide Range of Subjects in Statement 
to Legislature 





RUSSELL WRIGHT 


The New York State Joint Legislative 


for Revision of Insurance 
Law, chairman of which is Russell 
Wright and vice-chairman Karl K. 
Bechtold, is studying the minutes and 
exhibits of the hearings held in New 
York City this Fall on the subjects as 
to whether trustees should be permit- 
ted to invest in insurance company 
stocks, and whether life insurance com- 
panies should be permitted to invest in 
common stocks, both under specified lim- 
itations and safeguards. 

The committee’s report will be sub- 
mitted at the 1942 session of the legisla- 
ture. It has been determined not to 
report separately on the investment 
questions, but to submit this as a part 
of the main report on all matters con- 
sidered by the committee. 

Both the chairman and vice-chairman 
are lawyers, Mr. Wright living in Water- 
town and Mr. Bechtold in Rochester. 
Their careers follow. 


Russell Wright 


Russell Wright was born in the ham- 
let of Three Mile Bay, Jefferson County, 
New York, in 1897; attended a large 
number of schools, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1924. He is a member of 
the law firm of Cosgrove, Harter, Scan- 
lon & Wright where he started to serve 
his clerkship in 1920. He served upon 
the Jefferson County Board of Super- 


Committee 


Leon Freres 


KARL kK. BECHTOLD 


visors for ten years and finally became 
chairman of the board. 

In 1934 he was elected to the Assem- 
bly. Soon after Assembly convened he 
was put on the insurance committee. 
When R. Foster Piper was elected to 
the Supreme Court Mr. Wright suc- 
ceeded him as chairman of the insur- 
ance committee and also as chairman 
of the joint committee for revision of 
the insurance code. 

Karl K. Bechtold 


Karl K. Bechtold was graduated from 
Yale University in 1934 with a B.A. de- 
gree and from Yale Law School in 1937 
with an LL.B. degree. He was ad- 
mitted to the state bar in 1938 and is 
now associated in law practice in Roch- 
ester with his father, Charles B. Bechtold. 

He was elected to the Senate for the 
first time in Fall of 1938. He has served 
as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Civil Service and was vice-chairman 
of the New York State Commission on 
Extension of the Civil Service. 

Senator Bechtold is now chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Motor Trans- 
portation and Traffic Regulation and has 
been a member of the insurance com- 
mittee since he first took office in Al- 
bany as well as a member of the com- 
mittees on Judiciary, Codes, Conserva- 
tion, International Affairs of Towns, 
Counties and Public Highways, Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Navigation and 
Aviation. 





of the Term insurance has no effect upon his 
paid-up insurance. : 

Estimates indicate that the cost to the com- 
pany will at all times be much larger than jts 
present E.B.A. contribution. , 

5. The present E.B.A, plan has six different 

earnings classes by which it determines how 
much you contribute and what benefits you ean 
get back. 
‘ The new Group plan will have three classes, 
The amount of life insurance available in these 
classes will be $1,040, $1,560 and $2,080. Yoy 
will be placed in the class that fits your earnings 
BUT no E.B.A. member will have his present 
amount of life insurance reduced, 

Furthermore, under the E.B.A. plan, death 
benefits are not paid if workmen’s compensa- 
tion is payable. Under the Group plan, life 
insurance will be paid even in workmen’s com- 
pensation cases. 

6. At present a regular E.B.A. member with 
$2,080 life insurance and $20 weekly disability 
benefits pays 90 cents a week as his contribu- 
tion for these benefits, plus an optional 2 cents 
for double indemnity. Under the Group plan his 
payment will be the same—90 cents, with no 
double indemnity cost. Of that amount, 60 cents 
will go to the life insurance company for paid-up 
insurance and 30 cents will go to the E.B.A. 
for disability insurance, Contributions of other 
earnings classes will be in proportion, 

7. Under the present E.B.A. plan, any mem- 
ber who joins after he is 45 years old is re- 
stricted to death benefits ranging from $300 
to $500. 

The Group plan will give these members the 
same full insurance protection as other members, 
The rates they pay will vary according to their 
ages, 

8. Under the present E.B.A, a member may 
obtain extra death benefits ranging from $780 
to $2,080 if death is due to a non-worktime 
accident. E.B.A. members now pay 2 cents 
extra a week for this added protection. 

Under the Group plan, all members will be 
protected by an extra $1,000 in case of death 
from a non-worktime accident. This extra pro- 
tection will be paid for by the company and 
will cost the members nothing, 

9. Under the present E.B.A. plan, a member 
who leaves the service of the company after 
five years of membership may continue to carry 
his insurance as a DBO member by paying 
$24 a year per $1,000. 

Under the Group plan, any employe who leaves 
the company, regardless of his length of mem- 
bership, keeps his paid-up insurance, or he can 
surrender it in exchange for a cash amount 
which will never be less than his total contri- 
butions to the Group plan. 

The company will not carry Term insurance 
for him after he leaves the service, but the 
employe has the right, within 31 days, to obtain 
the same amount of insurance in some other 
type of policy, by paying the premium for his 
then age. Employes who retire during the first 
five years of the Group plan, and who wish 
to convert their Term insurance into other 
insurance, will be assisted by the company so 
that the cost of conversion will not exceed 
the cost of DBO insurance under the old plan. 

10. Under the Group plan the company guar- 
antees to pay for at least five years: 

(a) The entire cost of Term insuranée and 
accidental death benefits for every em- 
ploye who joins the plan, 

(b) All expenses connected with the opera- 
tion of the Group plan, except the ad- 
ministrative costs of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Co. 

(c) Contributions to the Hospitalization Plan 
equal to 20% of employes’ contributions. 

(d) The entire medical, clerical and ad- 
ministration expenses of the E.B.A. in 
continuing to operate the Sickness, Ac- 
cident and Hospitalization Benefit Plans. 

It is estimated that under the Group plan, 
the total cost to the company will be 
about $760,000 a year, as compared with 
approximately $491,000 a year under the 
old plan, Neither of these figures in- 
cludes a large cost to the company of 
clerical work and of deducting employes’ 
contributions 52 times a year, all 0 
which helps to make Group life insur- 
ance available at low cost. 

11. Everyone employed by the company on 
December 31, 1941—whether or not he belongs 
to the E.B.A.—will be eligible to join the new 
Group plan. In the future, employes will be 
eligible only after they have completed six 
months of service with the company. 

To Sum Up—As elected employe trustees, we 
believe the new Group Life Insurance Plan 
should have your support. It gives you what 
you have been asking for—insurance that you 
own and which you can take with you when 
you leave the service of the company or retire. 

So far as we know, this is the first time 4 
Group insurance plan has ever offered any 
employes both paid-up insurance with a cash 
surrender value and Term insurance with con- 
version rights. We believe it is the best plan 
that can be set up. 
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A Few Reflections... 


On the Interpretation and 
Use of the Electrocardiogram 


Of the ancient physicians, Aristotle 
(384-322 B.C.) is the first who focused 
much attention upon the heart. He 
named the aorta (the main trunk from 
which the entire systemic arterial sys- 
tem proceeds) and, among other phe- 
nomena, noted the fetal heart move- 
ments. We know that, from earliest 
times, all the peoples of the world re- 
garded the heart with awe as being the 
center of the emotions and even of life 
itself, The Aztecs, in their religious 
rites, tore the heart, the symbol of life, 
from the body of their living, young, 
male sacrifices. In the early Christian 
era, in some instances the heart of an 
illustrious churchman was removed from 
his body upon his death and placed in a 
sanctuary. Even in our day, the proce- 
dure was followed in the case of the late 
Marie, Mother Queen of Rumania. Our 
literature is replete with references to the 
mystery of the heart and its association 
with life and the emotions. Through the 
centuries, this subject has engaged much 
literary, philosophic, speculative, and, 
finally, scientific interest. It is one of 
the eternal verities. ; 

Without question, the heart is repre- 
sentative of the highest functional effici- 
ency. The opening and the closing of 
the heart valves, the contractions of the 
chambers, the regulation of volume, the 
output, and the nervous system mechan- 
ism which regulates its timing, are all 
profoundly interesting and complex. 


Electrocardiograph Development 


In 1856, it was established that the 
contractions of the heart produced a 
minute electrical current. Waller, a 
physiologist, in 1887, instrumentally re- 
corded these currents by leading them 
off the surface of the body. Einthoven, 
in 1904, developed the electrocardiograph, 
an instrument so sensitive and accurate 
that these quickly changing electrical 
currents from the heart muscle could be 
recorded and used for diagnostic and 
Prognostic purposes. 

The first electrocardiograph was in 

us€ in an experimental and develop- 
mental way in 1904. Twenty-five years 
later, there were about 3,500 instruments 
in the United States; and, from year to 
year, there has been a wider use of 
electrocardiography in medicine. 
_ The importance of the heart is strik- 
ingly illustrated in a comparison of the 
Census Bureau reports for 1900 and 1938 
(the latest available) of the leading 
causes of death in the United States’ 
ten original registration states and the 
District of Columbia. In 1900, diseases 
of the heart caused 137 deaths per 
100,000 of population and ranked fourth. 
In 1938, they had advanced to the lead- 
ing cause of death, with 338 per 100,000 
of population, or almost two and a half 
times as many deaths as in 1900. 


Highly Sensitized Instrument 


Possibly because of the large number 
of hearts impaired and the progressively 
increasing number of deaths from heart 
disease in the United States, any new 


By Dr. Samuel B. Scholz 
Medical Director, Penn Mutual 


heart diagnostic procedure makes a great 
appeal to our population. This is par- 
ticularly true of the electrocardiograph, 
and there regretfully obtains at this 
time considerable misconception of the 
diagnostic results to be obtained through 
the use of this instrument. 

The electrocardiograph is an instru- 
ment utilizing a highly sensitive gal- 
vanometer for measuring and recording 
very minute and fast changing electrical 
potentials originating in the muscles of 
the heart as they contract and relax. 
Two types of electrocardiographic units 
are in common use, the string galvanom- 
eter type and the reflecting galvanometer 
type. 

The string type consists of a silvered 
quartz string. 1/500 of a millimeter in 
diameter, suspended in an electromag- 
netic field produced by the opposing 
poles of an electromagnet. When the 
string is charged by the electrical im- 
pulses from the heart muscles, it is 
attracted to the pole of the magnet bear- 
ing the sign onposite the sign of the 
charge. The extent of deviation from 
the rest position of the string indicates 
the intensity of the potential of the 
charge. The graph is obtained by pro- 
jecting a 500 to 1 magnification of the 
string and its deviations on to a moving 
photographic paper. 

The reflecting type utilizes amplifying 
tubes to intensify the charges originat- 
ing in the heart muscle to sufficient 
intensity to cause the desired rotation 
of a coil, on which is mounted a mirror, 
suspended in an electromagnetic field. 
A light beam focused.on the mirror is 
reflected to the photographic paper. An 
important part of the electrocardiograph 
is some form of chronograph, which 
registers simultaneously the true time 
intervals of the various phases of the 
heart beat. The records made by either 
method are identical. 


The Lead or Derivation 


In order to produce electrocardio- 
grams, various pairs of areas on the 
body have been selected as points from 
which the current is led to the galvan- 
ometer. A combination of any two of 
these areas is known as the lead or 
derivation. Areas on the extremities are 
used because of the ease of applying the 
electrodes and because the heart oc- 
cupies a similar position between the 
extremities in all individuals. The three 
commonly used combinations are: 

Right Arm—Left Arm—Lead I 

Right Arm—Left Leg—Lead II 

Left Arm—Left Leg—Lead III 


This standard method of connecting the 
extremities with the galvanometer en- 
ables the tracing to be duplicated at 
some future time; and, by using the 
above mentioned combinations, a tri- 
angle is formed enclosing the heart in 
three directions. 

While the axes of the three standard 
leads cut the heart in different direc- 
tions, they all lie in the frontal plane. 
Since the heart is a three-dimensional 
organ, disturbances occur within it 
which would be registered only by elec- 
trodes placed along an anteroposterior 


axis: one situated on the anterior chest 
over the heart, and the second directly 
behind it or upon an extremity. There- 
fore, since 1932 precordial or chest leads 
have come into universal use. They are 
especially useful in detecting localized 
lesions. It is now the general practice 
to do chest leads in every electrocardio- 
graphic tracing. 


No Correlation with Anatomical 
Derangements 


Electrocardiography is simply a re- 
cording of heart rate, rhythm, and con- 
ductivity. It has no correlation with 
anatomical derangements. Many individ- 
uals think or believe that an electro- 
cardiogram alone will facilitate the diag- 
nosis of heart murmurs, enlargement of 
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Dr. S. B. Scholz, medical director 
of the Penn Mutual Life, is a Fellow 
of the American College of Physicians 
and is chairman of the Blood Pres- 
sure Committee of the Association of 
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president. He is a director of the 
Philadelphia Heart Association. He 
has read theses on medical selection 
subjects in London and Paris, and 
was a member of the American Heart 
Association for the Standardization 
of Blood Pressure Readings. 











the heart, early senility, and other dis- 
eased conditions of the heart—none of 
which it does. The electrocardiographic 
strips indicate changes in the normal 
physiology (function) of the heart, which 
may be produced by many causes. Num- 
erous diseases of the heart, some in the 
final stages, produce electrocardiograph- 
ic changes which are considered as 
typical of the particular disease. 

Like any other method of laboratory 
procedure, the electrocardiographic trac- 
ing has more value for some purposes 
than it has for others. It will show 
whether the heart beat is governed by 
impulses arising from their normal site, 
and it will indicate the type of irregu- 
larity that may be present. It may in 
some cases demonstrate that enlarge- 
ment of certain chambers of the heart 
is possibly present. It accurately records 
the conduction time between the various 
chambers of the heart. It often gives 
evidence of the physiological condition 
of the heart muscle and may indicate 
the effect of certain drugs or toxins 
upon the heart. In addition, it may show 
changes (in waves) resulting from dis- 
ease of the heart muscle. 

It must be emphasized that there are 
certain heart conditions which the elec- 
trocardiogram is not capable of indicat- 
ing. The most important of these are 
the presence or absence of valvular heart 
disease and the degree of impairment 
of the cardiac reserve. The heart valves 
do not convey nervous impulses nor do 
they have muscle. Therefore, their ac- 
tion cannot register on the electrocardio- 
gram. The electrocardiogram may give 
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indirect evidence of valvular disease by 
suggesting relative enlargement of cer- 
tain chambers of the heart. A question 
that is frequently asked, in relation to 
an individual who has a heart murmur, 
is whether he has valvular heart dis- 
ease. This cannot be answered by the 
electrocardiogram alone. The conclusion 
can come only from a careful correla- 
tion of his history and physical findings 
and the results of special studies. 


Interpreting the Electrocardiogram 


The electrocardiogram does not indi- 
cate the functional capacity of the heart. 
We cannot judge from the electrocardio- 
gram alone whether a person is suffer- 
ing from heart failure, angina pectoris, 
etc. An individual may be dying from 
heart failure and still have a normal 
electrocardiogram ; contrariwise, he mav 
have a most abnormal record and still 
be capable of normal activity, but with 
definitely limited longevity. An electro- 
cardiogram, therefore, should not be 
considered out of relation to the in- 
dividual himself. An electrocardiograph- 
ic interpretation, as well as all informa- 
tion gained by special examinations, must 
be considered on the basis of the com- 
plete heart examination findings of the 
individual. From a diagnostic stand- 
point, one should not read the electro- 
cardiographic strips of an_ individual 
without having full knowledge of his 
personal history, the character of his 
heart sounds, his blood pressure, his 
pulse rate and type of pulse, as well as 
a determination of his heart size and 
contour obtained through roentgenolog- 
ical studies. Thus, rather than being an 
instrument of diagnosis of all heart con- 
ditions, the electrocardiograph is an ad- 
junct to other clinical methods, all of 
which should be considered in forming 
a conclusion of the condition of an in- 
dividual’s heart and arteries. It is true 
that a normal electrocardiogram may be 
made of an individual who has heart 
disease; and, often, the electrocardio- 
graphic strips will show disease condi- 
tions of the heart not established by any 
other diagnostic method. 

It cannot be too greatly emphasized 
that the electrocardiogram is compar- 
able to the stethoscope, in that the heart 
currents, like the heart sounds, require 
correlation with other clinical data be- 
fore a satisfactory diagnosis can be ob- 
tained. This problem is of great impor- 
tance not only in the presence, but also 
in the absence, of organic heart disease, 
because physicians and laymen are often 
seriously misled by a report that “the 
electrocardiogram is normal.” On the 
other hand, one frequently finds the 
electrocardiogram condemned by physi- 
cians because they are unable to evalu- 
ate a report which does not include a 
clinical interpretation of the individual's 
condition. It should be repeatedly em- 
phasized that the electrocardiogram does 
not establish an adequate cardiac diag- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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nosis, but is only one of the factors that 
may contribute to such a diagnosis. 


Action of Heart’s Chambers 


In many individuals, there is an inter- 
ference with the normal impulses which 
time the action of the heart’s chambers. 
Some of these abnormalities are slight 
and often functional in origin; i.e., they 
are not caused by disease, but by some 
temporary stimulus, such as excessive 
smoking, coffee, drugs, fatigue or nerv- 
ous instability. Others, however, are of 
vital significance to life; and, in some 
instances, the only method we know of 
determining the type of block, delayed 
conduction, or additional impulse caus- 
ing the irregular heart action, is through 
the use of the electrocardiograph. By a 
study of the tracing, the actual site and 
cause of the disturbance in the heart 
can be easily established. 

Sinus arhythmia (the result of disturb- 
ance in rhythm of the pacemaker), one 
of the most common irregularities of 
the heart, but of practically no signifi- 
cance, may at times, without the use of 
the electrocardiograph, be confused with 
auricular fibrillation or some other seri- 
ous heart irregularity. 

In determining accurately the effect 
upon longevity of some of the conditions 
referred to in this article, the life insur- 
ance diagnostic laboratory is of inesti- 
mable aid and often takes precedence 
over history and physical findings in 
confirming or denying an opinion; and, 
as previously indicated, the electrocardio- 
gram is most essential in aiding in the 
evaluation of physical conditions of the 
applicant. 

Almost a quarter of a century ago, 
electrocardiography was used by some 
life insurance medical officers in selec- 
tion of business. Now, manv of the 
larger life companies have a diagnostic 
unit, in charge of a recognized cardio- 


logist, and consisting of an electrocardi- 
ograph, X-ray, oscillometer, instruments 
to determine basal metabolic rate, and 
other diagnostic equipment. 


Selection Remarkably Broadened 


It is well recognized in medical prac- 
tice that life insurance medicine has 
been a constantly stimulating influence 
in a general clinical way for the addi- 
tion of the use of the electrocardiograph 
in differentiating, as well as determin- 
ing, cardiac abnormalties that are im- 
possible of diagnosis without the use of 
this instrument. Physicians in life in- 
surance medicine recognized very early 
the importance of the electrocardiograph 
and have encouraged, in a broad way, its 
use. We do not suggest that electro- 
cardiographic diagnosis studies be carried 
out on all applicants applying for insur- 
ance. Such a practice is unnecessary and 
certainly would be impracticable. How- 
ever, in a large group of applicants with 
pertinent histories who are clinically ab- 
normal as to certain cardiovascular ex- 
amination findings, the use of the elec- 
trocardiograph is paramount in an ac- 
curate determination of the insurance 
value of the particular life. 

We know from experience, research, 
and constant study that selection is re- 
markably broadened through electrocar- 
diography and is more accurate, as well 
as more liberal, in the majority of ap- 
plicants for insurance who are electro- 
cardiographed. Consequently, the mor- 
tality loadings resulting are less than 
could be justified without the benefit of 
the electrocardiograph. 





GEORGE CONOVER LEADER 

George Conover is president and vice- 
president of the Lears Club of the J. 
Elliott Hall agency, Penn Mutual, New- 
ark, for November, having led the agen- 
cy in volume and lives. The club will 
hold a dinner at the Downtown Club 
in Newark December 11. 


1941 Underwriting 
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travel, by boat, seems to present a war 
hazard now. 

The safety record of the trans-ocean 
clippers has been such that most under- 
writers are willing to cover a reason- 
able amount of such flying on much the 
same basis as domestic air line travel. 


Extreme Care in Underwriting 
Younger Lives 


Change in the military service re- 
quirements from one year to a possible 
two and a half years and a constant 
stepping up of Army and Navy air train- 
ing programs have made necessary a 
continuance of extreme care in under- 
writing the younger lives. Most of the 
war clauses adopted contain restrictions 
on aviation. 

Many underwriters feel there has been 
a noticeable increase in large and jumbo 
risks submitted during 1941. Probably 
some have been lulled by the passing of 
years since the sad experiences of the 
Gay 20’s, while others reason that im- 
proved medical selection and the in- 
creased use of x-rays and electrocardio- 
grams have greatly decreased the dan- 
gers involved in big risks. Unfortu- 
nately, statistical evidence that big risks 
are as good as moderate sized risks is 
still missing, and early deaths of a few 
heavily insured lives, now and then, keep 
alive the feeling that big risk underwrit- 
ing is still a vital problem. 


Single Premium Life and Endow- 
ment Business 


Although not directly an underwrit- 
ing problem, the question of Single Pre- 
mium Life and Endowment business has 
been before many new business de- 
partments this year. The public seems 
to realize that long term investments 
with 3% interest guaranteed by strong 
life insurance companies, are quite de- 
sirable. There is considerable evidence 


that some of these propositions even 
involve a measure of arbitrating between 
bank rates and life rates! Most com. 
panies are restricting the amount of 
Single Premium business that will be 
accepted from one source or on one 
life and some companies are taking other 
measures to“ restrict or even eliminate 
this business. 

If and when lower interest rates are 
used in reserve and premium calcula- 
tions this matter may be automatically 
solved. 


Pension Trust Business 


Pension trust business received jin- 
creased interest and attention during the 
year. This business involves. many in- 
teresting angles, but underwriters seem 
to see clearly that normal selection 
methods cannot be waived. There is no 
reason to believe that ordinary business 
will give a good mortality, on loose 
underwriting, merely because large 
groups of lives are insured at one time 
on some one plan, with a single em- 
ployer. 

End of the year figures will probably 
show a somewhat larger volume of new 
business in 1941:as compared with 1940, 
and, partly as a result, somewhat lower 
mortality ratios will be published. 





KENNEY SPEAKS IN CLEVELAND 

Roger Kenney, insurance editor of the 
United States Investor, Boston, Mass, 
spoke before the American Management 
Association at Cleveland, December 10. 
Mr. Kenney, well known author. of the 
“Kenney Theory” for determining the 
strength of insurance companies, dis- 
cussed the development of a measuring 
stick for the proper selection of in- 
surance carriers. 





W. S. VOGEL MARKS 20 YEARS 

William S. Vogel, Newark general 
agent, Columbian National Life, has re- 
ceived a service pin studded with dia- 
monds from the home office in honor 
of his twentieth service anniversary. 
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Buckner to Retire 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Thomas A. picked Iowa as the state for 
his future work and a railroad town as 
the center of his operations. It was 
Ottuma, Iowa. Sticking to the cities 

; ; 1 writing $1,000, $2,000 and 
and towns anc : 
¢5,000 policies he paid for a quarter of 
4 million his first year. The young men 
he wrote for 20-year Endowment ; the 
older ones for 20-Payment Life. 

The first year’s feat gave him some 
prominence in the company as It stamped 
him as an unusual writer. Writers of 
$750,000 a year in those days were scarce. 
Young men who could do that well were 
exceptional. With such small Policies 
it required constant effort. His larg- 
est policy that first year was $10,000, al- 
though in the next year he wrote a 
$25,000 policy. 

After Mr. Buckner had been in Iowa 
jor about three and a half years he met 
the dynamic, great George W. Perkins, 
who was inspector of agents of the New 
York Life at Chicago, having a number 
of states under his jurisdiction. In the 
mind of Mr. Perkins there had been 
generating plans for what later developed 
into the branch office system, the re- 
placing of general agency by agency 
directors. Mr. Perkins took a shine to 
Mr. Buckner and made him agency di- 
rector at Wichita, Kan., which was one 
of the first of the company’s salaried 
offices to be established. 

Mr. Buckner did just as well as an 
agency director in Wichita as he had as 
an agent in Iowa. In fact, he doubled 
the business the first year he was there. 
\Ithough but 24, he had the confidence 
of his men from the start because he 
was not only well grounded in life in- 
surance, but was able to help them and 
soon each man regarded himself as the 
director’s friend. In order to appear 
older Mr. Buckner wore a beard. The 
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beard also had the effect of advertising 
Mr. Buckner as it was flaming red, and 
when he walked down the street the 
people who did not know him asked 
who he was. 
Succeeds George W. Perkins 
The New York Life decided to con- 
solidate the Kansas City and the Wichita 
offices and Mr. Perkins sent Mr. Buck- 
ner to Kansas City as agency director 
for Western Missouri and Kansas. That 
office was successful and at different 
times Mr. Buckner was sent by Mr. 
Perkins to visit various towns in the 
central West to stimulate other agency 
directors. By that time he had built up 
quite a reputation in the West as a 
young man who had not only made good 
but from whom a great deal was ex- 
pected. This new experience broadened 
Mr. Buckner and was extremely helpful 
to him in many cases as well as to the 
men whom he saw. It was only logical, 
therefore, that when George W. Perkins 
was called to New York and Mr. Buck- 
ner should succeed him in Chicago as 
inspector of agencies. The record of 
Mr. Buckner at Chicago and his in- 
fluence deeply impressed itself upon the 
New York Life organization in the Mid- 
dle West. In 1808 he came to New 
York as superintendent of agencies, be- 
ing 33 at the time. In 1900 he was 
elected fourth vice-president; in 1901 a 
director of the company; in 1903, vice- 
President in full charge of the agency 
force; and in 1931, president. He be- 
came chairman in 1936 and when Alfred 
E. Aiken became chairman when George 
arrison, who had been president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
ork was elected president, Mr. Buck- 


ner became chairman of finance com- 
mittee, 





Sun Adopts Staggered Hours 


Head office of the Sun Life, Montreal, 
has adopted “staggered hours” to help 
relieve the burden on the Montreal tran- 
Sit system, Beginning with December 1 
the Sun Life employes started going to 
work at 8:30 a. m. and quit at 4:30 p. m. 





Life Office Management Ass’n 


Formed in 1924, Now Has 162 Members; Extensive Literature 


Published; Careers of Executive Secretary Frank L. 
Rowland and Headquarters Personnel 





Executive Staff of LOMA 


Standing, L. to R.: R. Werner Lederer, Institute assistant; H. E. St. Clair, 
associate secretary; Frank L. Rowland, executive secretary; L. R. Woodard, associ- 
ate secretary; John E. Mumper, assistant secretary; William R. Crooks, assistant 
professor, Suffolk University and temporary research assistant. 

Seated, L. to R.: John W. Hawkins, printing and supply clerk; Elizabeth J. 
Winkler, bookkeeper and Institute registrar; Helen V. Gray, secretary to Mr. Row- 
land; Madeleine J. Prey, Institute stenographer; Dorothy Whitwam, general sten- 
ographer; Marion E. Horan, general stenographer; Charles E. Kienle, form port- 


folio clerk. 


The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion now has 162 members; has pub- 
lished twenty-eight volumes of Confer- 
twenty-nine special 
reports, numerous committee 
documents, Bulletin and miscellaneous 


releases. It has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the prestige of life insur- 
ance management. 

In 1923 Frank L. Rowland, present 
executive secretary of L. O. M. A,, en- 
tered life insurance to head up a per- 
sonnel and planning department of Lin- 
coln National. The dearth in the busi- 
ness of written information on life in- 
surance office organization and manage- 
ment suggested to Mr. Rowland the pos- 
sibility of organizing a discussional group 
made up of interested officers of life 
companies. In 1918 he had been a mem- 
ber of a small group which organized 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and became its third president. 
He presented his ideas to the late 
Franklin B. Mead, then secretary and 
actuary of the Lincoln National Life, 
who offered his encouragement and sup- 


ence Proceedings; 


research 


port. In the Summer of 1924 an invita- 
tion was sent to representatives ot 
ninety companies to come to Fort 


Wayne, Ind., to discuss the advisability 
of forming an organization to facilitate 
and encourage cooperative research in 
the field of Life Office Management. 
Eighty-seven companies sent representa- 
tives to the organization meeting which 
resulted in the formation of the Life 
Office Management Association. Mr. 
Rowland was elected secretary and 
served in that capacity until 1934 when 
he was appointed executive secretary to 
devote his full-time as staff director. 


Executive Staff Careers 


Frank L. Rowland was graduated from 
University of Michigan in 1914 with an 
A.B. degree, followed by special work 
in business administration at the Johns 





Hopkins University. Before going into 
life insurance his experience was office 
methods work, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co.; assistant auditor, Public 
Service Electric Co. of New Jersey; 
traveling auditor, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
and financial officer of a large New 
England manufacturing company. From 
1923 to 1934 he was an administrative 
officer of Lincoln National Life with 
title of secretary and a member of the 
board. He participated in organization 
and is a past president of National Office 
Management Association. He is a past 
vice-president, office management divi- 
sion, American Management Association. 

L. R. Woodard, associate secretary, 
was graduated from the College of Busi- 
ness Administration of Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1923, followed by special work 
at Columbia University. His past ex- 
perience includes teaching of mathemat- 
ics in high school, accounting work in 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
and a member of the field staff of the 
U. S. Government Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board. Since 1928 he has been de- 
voting his full time to the association 
activities in the capacity of associate 
secretary and editor of the proceedings 
and reports. 

H. E. St. Clair, associate secretary, 
was graduated from DePauw University 
in 1922 followed by special work at Co- 
lumbia. He served the National City 
Bank in various capacities in New York 
and Buenos Aires and received a diplo- 
ma from the American Institute of 
Banking. He spent four years in the 
home office of one of our large Midwest 
member companies in the policyholders’ 
service and investment departments. 
While later engaged in field work he 
completed the requirements for the 
C. L. U. degree. In 1933 he was award- 
ed an L.O.M.A. Institute Certificate, 
Cum Laude. In 1936 he joined the as- 
sociation’s staff. 

John E. Mumper, assistant secretary, 


Insurance Advice for 
U.S. Dep’t of Commerce 


LAW AND ECONOMICS EXPERTS 


Foreign Law Adviser Guerra Everett, 
Harry J. Daniels and Elenor Gould 
Prominent in Picture 


In the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
insurance matters generally come to the 
hands of the Foreign Law Adviser, 
largely because the bulk of the business — 
done for the insurance industry relates 
the 
American insurance enterprise abroad. 


to the promotion of interests of 
Problems in this field accumulate inten- 

the The 
Law touch 


sity with world emergericy. 


Foreign Adviser maintains 
with insurance associations and groups 
in all domestic fields, however, and pro- 
vides information and advice to the Com- 
merce Department on matters affecting 
the industry. 

The present incumbent is Guerra Ev- 
erett, of Texas, educated (A.B. 719, A.M., 
L. L. B. ’22) at Columbia, with ten years 
of experience in private law practice in 
New York City and ten years, off and 
on, in the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. For five years he was 
Chief of the 
Laws (now discontinued) in which ca- 


Division of Commercial 


pacity he presided several times at the 
national opening exercises of the Annual 
Message of Life Insurance and the life 
insurance exhibits held in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Although “for the duration” engaged 
in economic defense work in the Bureau, 
Harry J. Daniels, of Pennsylvania, for- 
merly in the Division of Commercial 
Laws, has made a specialty of insurance 
matters for years, and his advice and 
experience are still tapped when re- 
quired. Mr. Daniels is the author and 
compiler of a series of studies of insur- 
ance laws of foreign countries published 
by the Division of Commercial Laws. 

Elenor Gould, a graduate (A.B., M.A.) 
of the University of Minnesota School 
of Business, after three years as re- 
search assistant at the University and 
securities analyst for a large business 
house, became assistant economist in the 
Bureau two years ago. Working chiefly 
in the field of international finance, 
among other things she computes insur- 
ance items for entry in the Annual Bal- 
ance of International Payments of the 
United States. She also carries out the 
analysis of foreign insurance interests 
in the United States and United States 
insurance business abroad. 

“Notwithstanding the pressure of 
emergency activities, the Bureau con- 
tinues as best it may the performance of 
its basic functions, which include the 
duty to foster, promote and develop 
the insurance industry of the United 
States at home and abroad,” Mr. Ev- 
erett told The Eastern Underwriter. 





was graduated from Gettysburg College 
with a Bachelor’s Degree in engineer- 
ing and pursued graduate work in the 
Graduate School of Business of Stanford 
University. Prior to joining the staff 
in 1937 he was associated with the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. for five years, 
specializing in planning work and other 
related duties. 

R. Werner Lederer, institute assistant, 
was graduated from Rutgers University 
in 1929 with the degree of Litt. B. and 
Phi Beta Kappa honors. After brief 
employment in the tire industry and 
the wholesale lumber business he be- 
came associated with the Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York for more 
than eight years. He is an Associate 
of the Institute (Certificate Cum Laude) 
and has completed all requirements for 
the Fellowship award except the thesis. 
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We Have With Us Today— 


Asa V. Call 

Since 1933 when he first became iden- 
tified with the Pacific Mutual Life Asa 
V. Call has had an increasing share in 
its management and direction. At pres- 
ent time he is executive vice-president, 
counsel and a director. 

One of the younger generation of busi- 
ness leaders in southern California, he 
part 
activities. He is a 


in a wide range of 
mem- 


has taken a 
director and 


ADA V. CALL 


ber of the executive committee of the 
California Bank and Gladding McBean 
& Co., and a director and vice-president 
of the California Portland Cement Co. 
His interests have carried him to mem- 
bership in the board of directors of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
and the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, while his alma mater, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has elect- 
ed him to a vice-presidency of the uni- 
versity and to its board of trustees. 
Mr. Call is an attorney and, prior to 
his association with Pacific Mutual, was 
engaged in active practice in Los An- 
geles with the firm of Call & Murphey. 
He holds membership in both the Amer- 
ican and California bar associations. 


Abram T. Collier 


Abram T. Collier, assistant counsel, 
John Hancock, was born in Billerica, 
Mass., son of Forrest Foster Collier 
who began practicing law in Boston in 
1902. After graduation from Howe High 
School in Billerica Abram T. Collier, II, 
was graduated from Harvard College 
with A.B. cum laude and from Harvard 
Law School, ’37. Admitted to the Mas- 
sachusetts bar, he became associated 
with Stone & Jones, Boston, and in 
1939 was made assistant counsel, John 
Hancock. He is a member of Bar As- 
sociation of City of Boston, Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel, Harvard Club 
of Boston and Longwood Cricket Club, 
Chestnut Hills, Mass. During college 
he managed the basketball team. 

Mr. Collier’s ancestry is unusually in- 
teresting. On his father’s side, his great- 
great-grandfather, Jack Lang, was a sea- 
man on the “Wasp” durine the War of 
1812 and gained fame during the battle 
between the “Wasp” and the “Guerriére.” 
The two ships, after firing repeated 





Buchrach 
ABRAM T. COLLIER 
salvos, moved alongside each other, but 
the American forces were instructed not 
to board the British ship until another 
salvo had been fired by the “Wasp.” 
Jack Lang disregarded these instruc- 
tions, crying, “Come on, boys!” and 
boarded the British vessel, followed by 
the rest of the American crew. The 
facts are quite confused as to how much 
subsequent fighting there was, but Jack 
Lang, in spite of his lack of discipline, 
was rated as a naval hero, for a Navy 
destroyer was named for him in 1939. 
His great-grandfather, Charles Collier, 
was a Charlestown potter and sculptor 
who invented an improved process for 


making clay pipe which was subse- 
quently widely adopted. His son, for 
whom Abram T. Collier was named, 


was for many years vice-president of 
one of the large Boston banks, the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank. 

His mother comes from the Bryant 
family, of which William Cullen (Thana- 
topsis) Bryant is the most distinguished 
ancestor. There are a number of an- 
cestors in her family who fought in the 
Revolutionary War and have been traced 
for the purposes of several genealogical 
organizations. 


Merle Gulick 
Merle Gulick, director of public rela- 





MERLE GULICK 





tions, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
is a graduate of Hobart College, with 
a notable record in athletics, conspicu- 
ously as Hobart’s greatest quarterback, 
and was picked on several of the All- 
American teams. In addition to this, 
he tied Strong of New York University 
as the leading scorer in Eastern foot- 
ball in 1928. 

Mr. Gulick entered the Group depart- 
ment of the Equitable as a sales super- 
visor operating in New York and Phila- 
delphia. Later, he was made regional 
sales supervisor and then sales super- 
visor of the New York metropolitan 
territory for the Group department. His 
wide acquaintance in New York and his 
executive and sales ability commended 
him to the Greater New York Fund 
which he served as executive vice-chair- 
man in its 1939 drive. During the New 
York World’s Fair he was in charge of 
the Society’s Garden of Security there 
both years. 


Donald F. Barnes 


Donald F. Barnes, associate editor for 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was born in Syracuse, N. Y., 
but has lived in New York City for 
most of his life. He was graduated from 





DONALD F. BARNES 


Bowdoin College in 1935, but before he 
was out of high school he had started 
working for newspapers, and served as 
sports editor and assistant city editor 
of the Mamaroneck (N. Y.) Daily Times. 
At college he edited the weekly news- 
paper and was one of the founders of 
the Association of College Editors. 

Newspaper work helped him earn his 
way through college. During that period 
he wrote for the United Press, Boston 
Transcript, Portland Press-Herald, New 
York Herald Tribune and several other 
publications. After graduating, he be- 
came a feature writer for the Macy- 
Westchester newspapers, and joined the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers as editorial assistant in October, 
1935. He was later appointed assistant 
editor, and in September, 1941, was 
named associate editor. His activities 
include work on the association’s public 
information and educational projects as 
well as its publications. 

He is a member of Psi Upsilon. A 
competitive fencer outside working hours, 
he is an editor of the Riposte, na¢fonal 
magazine dealing with the sport. 





Morton Boyd 
Morton Boyd, president of Common. 
wealth Life, Louisville, 
Nashville. 


was born jn 
His education was in public 


schools of Knoxville, Episcopal High 
School at Alexandria, Va., and Univer. 


MORTON BOYD 


sity of Virginia. At college he had 
degrees of B.A. and M.A. and is a 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Upon graduation Mr. Boyd entered 
the security department of the United 
States Trust Co., Louisville, later be- 
coming a vice-president (in 1926) and 
president in 1933. In 1936 he became a 
member of the advisory committee ol 
the Commonwealth Life; in 1938, a direc- 
tor and member of the finance commit: 
tee. He was elected president on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941, succeeding H. W. Batson, 
retired. 


Raymond J. Moore 


Raymond J. Moore of the agency 
service bureau of the New York Life 


Old Masters Associates, Int. 


RAYMOND J. MOORE 
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Some Interesting Personalities in the Life 


al 


Insurance Business, Their Careers and Backgrounds 


is a graduate of Jersey City public 
schools. Later, he took taxation and 
some other courses at New York Uni- 
versity. 

For a time he was with the New 
York Life Insurance & Trust Co., now 
the Bank of New York, his work being 
in the personal trust department where 
he had considerable experience with 
estates. 

He joined the New York Life in 1931 
in the agency service bureau and spe- 
cializes in taxation and business insur- 
ance. He is married and has a son, John 
MacDonald Moore, who is 11. He lives 
in Bogota, N. 


Ralph J. Hasbrouck 


Ralph J. Hasbrouck of the home office 
of the Prudential is supervisor in charge 
of Industrial policy and Industrial com- 
mission departments which handle new 
business applications, reinstatements, 
miscellaneous policy transactions and 
records of Industrial and Intermediate 
policies. He was graduated from Rutgers 
University in 1929 with the degree of 
B.S. in civil engineering. He spent the 
next year and a half with a construction 
company in New York City. 

In March, 1931, Mr. Hasbrouck joined 
the Prudential as an actuarial student. 
He was promoted to assistant mathe- 
matician in 1936 and in 1939 was made 
mathematician in charge of Industrial 
underwriting. In the actuarial depart- 
ment his various assignments were in 
connection with Group annuities, Group 
insurance, mortality investigations and 
dividends. He was appointed to his 
present post in January, 1941. He is 





Handy & Bocesser 
RALPH J. HASBROUCK 


a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and The American Institute ot 
Actuaries. 


Robert W. Hamilton 


In the home office legal department 
of the Penn Mutual Life Robert W. 
Hamilton, assistant counsel, specializes 
in tax problems and also helps the 
agency department with legal advice, es- 
pecially as to underwriters’ problems. 





ROBERT W. HAMILTON 


Mr. Hamilton is son of an army of- 
ficer, Lieut.-Col. Walter C. Hamilton, 
U. S. A. Robert W. lived two years in 
the Philippines and visited China, Japan 
and other parts of the Orient. Army 
families move around so much that while 
getting his education he attended four- 
teen different schools. 

Mr. Hamilton was graduated from 
University of Pennsylvania with an A.B. 
in 1930; and from Harvard Law School 
in 1933. For a year he worked as a 





Handy & Boesser 
WILLIAM CHODORCOFF 


William Chodorcoft 


William Chodorcoff, assistant comp- 
troller of the Prudential, is a graduate 
of’ the University of Manitoba, where 
he majored in mathematics and where 
he got a B.A. degree and gold medal. 
He joined the Prudential in September, 
1930, as a member of the Ordinary Issue 
department. After a brief time he was 
transferred to the actuarial department, 
where he spent most of the time on re- 
search, surplus and statement work. 

Mr. Chodorcoff was promoted to as- 
sistant mathematician in April, 1934, and 
mathematician in January, 1939. He has 
been assistant comptroller since Janu- 
ary, 1941. He is a Fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society of America and of the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 





clerk in a Philadelphia law office and 
in March, 1934, he joined the Penn Mu- 
tual’s legal department. 
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Here’s my size-up of ests” 
“Worsts” of 1941. 

The most thrilling newspaper article 
of 1941 was written by Hazel Parker of 
the editorial staff of Louisville Courier- 
Journal, entitled “Freedom is Made of 
Simple Stuff.” It was widely copied by 
house organs in the insurance business 
after The Gold Book of Life Insurance 
Selling had republished it from the 
Courier-Journal. 

Life insurance sales talk which made 
the best impression during the last 
twelve months was “Jim” Rutherford’s 
in closing one of sessions of National 
Association of Life Underwriters annual 
convention in Cincinnati. He is general 
agent of Penn Mutual Life in Seattle. 

Most tactful series of talks which have 
een given this year are those of Bea- 
trice Jones, president of Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of the City of New York, 
Inc., especially the one she delivered 
before The Life Advertisers Association 
in which, while subtly boosting women, 
she pretended to expose their idiosyn- 
Cracies in tipping her audience how to 
handle these quirks when selling them 
Insurance; and the later talk she made 
to members of the League of Life Insur- 
ance Women in New York illustrating 
that “women are people,” but so are men. 

Personnel changes attracting most in- 
terest were those at the Mutual Life. 
Action of life companies which made 
Sreatest stir in financial world was that 
of three companies acting as private 


and 


buyers of a total $90,000,000 issue of 
A. T. & T. 

Also, of great interest to Wall Street 
was fact that life companies sold some 
substantial blocks of bonds, and at a 
good profit. 

Best exhibition of suppressed indigna- 
tion was appearance of Frederick H. 
Ecker, chairman of Metropolitan Life, 
before New York State legislative com- 
mittee for revision of insurance code in 
which Mr. Ecker told why he opposes 
life insurance companies buying common 
stocks. 

As interesting as any panel during year 
was that of New York State managers 
and general agents in a two day session 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., subject being 
“Recruiting.” 

Talk which caused greatest irritation 
was that of Governor Green of Illinois 
before the American Life Convention, 
Chicago, when, following the dramatic 
and eloquent exposition of Britain’s war 
position and the necessities of unified 
front of the democracies, delivered by 
Beverly Baxter, former assistant to Lord 
Beaverbrook, he never once mentioned 
Baxter’s talk or discussed British war 
effort. 

Most futile performance of the year 
were the ‘letters which insurance men 
wrote to editors of PM, radical New 
York daily paper, and United States 
Investor, complaining of things found 
in columns of those papers, with result 
that PM and U. S. Investor had chance 
to make come-backs, reiterate what they 
said, and thus enjoy the cinch of having 
columns of readable material at some- 
body else’s expense. 


Let Us Closely Examine Ourselves 

and our selling mothers, and he sure that every canvass we make is well planned 

and followed through, The foll memsire of reward comes to we only when we 

are able to make the prospect realise che benefits of life inmmance ae we do. 
Let’s Canvass always with Foresight and Consideration! 


td MOAR NEW ARMY, MOVERIEER 58 ener woke 


One of the most effective of all field 
publications in the United States—either 
inside or outside the life insurance busi- 
ness—is The Prudential Weekly Record. 
The cover is always unusually striking 
and carries an effective story or points a 
moral through use of photography instead 
of art drawing. Stories are simply writ- 
ten, always pertinent and valuable, and 
emphasis on fundamentals is never for- 
gotten. 

One of the covers of a recent issue of 
The Prudential Weekly Record is printed 
on this page. 


Dr. C. Coleman Berwick, assistant 
medical director, Pacific Coast division, 
Metropolitan Life, who lives in the For- 
est Hill section of San Francisco, is 





secretary of the Orchid Club of that 
city, and a member of the board of the 
California Horticultural Society. For 
some years raising orchids has been a 
hobby with him and he has about 500 
of those plants in his greenhouse. He 
built the greenhouse in 1936 to raise 
rhododendrons, some of the seeds for 
which were sent from China and from 
“the Roof of the World” in Central 


China. Pretty soon these flowers took 
up twice as much room as he had 
planned and he began to give them 


away to many persons. 

In meantime, a friend gave him sev- 
eral orchid plants. He installed his own 
heating plant. By 1939, first year of 
Golden Gate Exposition, he had several 
dozen of these orchid plants and as they 
grew in number he built another green- 
house. Many of the plants came from 
England. 





Mrs. Albert Hopkins, wife of the New 
York Penn Mutual Life agent, a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table and 
of Osborne Bethea agency, was formerly 
well known as a newspaper woman. She 
was managing editor of the weekly edi- 
tion of the Birmingham Age Herald. 
After her marriage she continued for a 
time writing weekly articles for the Bir- 
mingham newspaper. They were more 
or less in the nature of travelogues as 
she and Mr. Hopkins were covering the 
country organizing Morris Plan banks 
at the time. 

Among her other talents Mrs. Hop- 
kins is a sculptor and for several years 
she worked in that field of the arts. 
Recently, for several Summers Mrs. 
Hopkins has been designing costumes 
for a dancing and drama camp in Colo- 
rado, those costumes being for the plays 
performed at the camp. 


Uncle Francis. 
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Washington Field Organization 
For National Defense Bonds 





GALE F. JOHNSTON 
The field organization of the National 
Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps is 


occupying an entire building of its own 
in Washington from which headquar- 
ters a great campaign is now well un- 
der way. 

Chief field director for U. S. Treasury 
in this campaign is Gale F. Johnston 
of St. Louis who was loaned to the 
Government by Metropolitan Life. Con- 
sulting expert of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in charge of payroll allotment is 
Jonas S. Touchstone, loaned by Lincoln 
National. Prominent, too, in the Wash- 
ington organization is Robert W. Fow- 
ler, also a Lincoln National man. 

Because the most effective way to 
make public conscious of Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds and to bring into bond pur- 
chasing the largest number of people, 


the pavroll deduction plan has _ been 
adopted. By that plan business and in- 
dustrial organizations having largest 


number of employes can best be con- 
tacted and committed to the purchase 
of these bonds. Because of its experi- 
ence with salary savings, salary allot- 
ment, salary budget plans in selling poli- 
cies and in keeping in touch with the 
units where sales have been made it was 
logical that the U. S. Treasury should 
turn to insurance people as ideal medium 


through which Defense Savings Bonds 
could be put over in a big way. Thus, 
Mr. Johnston who had built a great 


reputation in the sales of Group insur- 
ance and allied lines in the West, was 


made field chief, and it also explains 
why one of his initial moves was to 
enlist the interest of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters with its 


membership of thousands of salesmen. 
Life Business Cooperates 


Cooperation of the National Associa- 
ion was immediately given. William 
H. Andrews, Greensboro, N. C.,. a trus- 
tee of National Association and general 
agent, Jefferson Standard, was appointed 
chairman of the National Association’s 
Defense Savings Committee! and Ralph 
G. Engelsman, former president of Life 
Underwriters Association of New York, 
and general agent, Penn Mutual, was 

inted the National Association’s na- 
ional director of sales. 

Mr. Johnston also turned to the in- 


JONAS S. TOUCHSTONE 


surance fraternity in the appointment 
of many territorial committee chairmen. 
For instance, in New York City chair- 
man is Lewis W. Douglas, president 
Mutual Life; in Pennsylvania it is John 
A. Stevenson, president Penn Mutual; 
Connecticut, Morgan B. Brainard, presi- 


Harris & Ewing. 


ROBERT W. FOWLER 


dent Aetna Life; New Jersey, Col. 
Franklin D’Olier, president Prudential; 
Minnesota, O. J. Arnold, president North- 
western National; North Carolina, Julian 
Price, president Jefferson Standard. 

In the campaign are used a dozen 
methods of payroll deduction, all of 


Blackwood Long a Bridge Player 


Metropolitan Life Manager, Who Invented New System, 
Became Interested in Theory of Probabilities 


When High School Student 


Inventor of the famous Blackwood 
System in contract bridge whist is 
Easley R. Blackwood, manager of the 
Metropolitan Life’s district in Indian- 
apolis. 

Mathematics has long been one of 
Mr. Blackwood’s hobbies and the par- 
ticular branch of mathematics which has 
interested him is the Theory of Prob- 
abilities. Through his interest in that 
theory he became interested in Contract 
Bridge. 

“So far, I have strictly maintained my 
status as an amateur,” he said to The 
Eastern Underwriter, “although a book- 
let of which I am co-author on Slam 
Bidding has just been published. I have 
written several articles on Bridge which 
have appeared in various magazines, 
particularly The Bridge World. Good 
Housekeeping ran an article of mine in 
the September issue. I have won several 
local and state championships, but my 
business duties have prevented me from 
participating in national championships, 
except in 1939 when I finished sixth.” 


Took Math Teacher’s Place in School 


In an article in the Indianapolis Times, 
the statement was made that while in 
high school Blackwood’s mathematics 
teacher became ill and he taught the 
class for a couple of months. The arti- 
cle further stated: “He made up his 
mind early that he was going to be a 
well-read and well-spoken person. He 
insisted that his wife correct his lan- 
guage no matter where they were or 


with whom he was talking. He reads 
with a giant dictionary on one side and 
two sets of Britannica on flanking walls. 
Whenever he runs cross a word he 
doesn’t know he stops and looks it up. 
For relaxation he listens to music, and 
has a phonograph record collection of 
2,000. discs.” 

He introduced the Blackwood System 





EASLEY R. BLACKWOOD 


which are designed for systematic, con- 
venient and long-haul purchase every 
week or every month. 


Careers of Touchstone and Fowley 


Jonas Touchstone has made an ex. 
traordinary record in payroll or Salary 
savings insurance for the Lincoln Ng. 
tional and has set up a number of of. 
fices in many cities in sale of this ip. 
surance. He is reported to have jp. 
stalled salary savings plans in more 
than fifty of the major railroads of the 
country, and has trained a large number 
of agents in selling of that type of jp. 
surance. 

Robert W. Fowler has been with the 
Lincoln National thirty years. For some 
time he was superintendent of agencies 
for the company; then was head of 
its home office general agency; and 
since 1924 has been in California for 
part of the time manager of northern 
California agencies of the company and 
for the last decade in personal pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Fowler in 1926 won the Lincoln 
National’s recognition as the company’s 
“Most Valuable Agent.” His present 
work with the Government marks his 
re-entry into national defense affairs as 
during the first World War he was af- 
filiated with the General Supply Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Army and was located 
in Washington. 

On Mr. Johnston’s field staff are Earl 
T. Ross of Reno, Nev., and Eugene Riley 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ross has represented the New 
York Life for some years at Reno and 
was national vice-commander of the 


American Legion. His territory for 
National Defense Bonds is the North- 
west. 


Mr. Riley was with the Aetna Life 
in Philadelphia. 





several years ago with his long-time 
friend and partner, Dr. Louis Segar, the 
pediatrician. 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter to 
describe in one paragraph the Black- 
wood convention, he said: 

“You have given me some assignment 
as I have just finished a book describ- 
ing it. However, here goes: 

“A player who makes a conventional 
bid of 4 No Trump asks his partner 
how many aces he has. The partner re- 
sponds by bidding 5 clubs if he is hold- 
ing no aces; 5 diamonds if he is hold- 
ing one ace; 5 hearts if he is holding 
two aces, etc. If the 4 No Trump bid- 
der then bids 5 No Trump he asks his 
partner how many kings he has, and 
the response follows the same schedule 
at the six level.” 

When Mr. Blackwood finished high 
school in Birmingham, Ala., in 1921 he 
started working as a clerk in the office 
of Metropolitan Life. A year later he 
was appointed an agent. In 1926, when 
22, he was promoted to assistant man- 
ager in a Baltimore district and in 1928 
was transferred to Chicago as an as- 
sistant manager. Two years later he 
was appointed manager in Decatur, Ill, 
being 26 at the time. He was made mar- 
ager of a Chicago district in 1931 and 
next year became manager in Indian- 
apolis. Last April upon the occasion ot 
his twentieth anniversary with the Met- 
ropolitan he received the classification 
of veteran, being youngest field man 
with company to get that classification. 





Life Agents’ Bond Sales 
Total $3,000,000 in Nov. 


William H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson 
Standard Life and chairman of the Na 
tional Life Underwriters Committee for 
defense bond sales, and Ralph G. Engels- 
man, Penn Mutual general agent i 
New York, director of sales have an- 
nounced that in the first month of organ- 
ization, the volunteer life agents hav 
contacted nearly 3,000,000 employes 
more than 2,000 firms. 

Sales of these agents, working jointly 
with Treasury Department state and 
local administrators, have passed the 
$3,000,000 mark. 
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Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 
OVER A BILLION INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Announcing a Newcomer / 


Income Continuance Plan furnishes income protection at low cost for stated period 


from date of issue— 
10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35 or 40 years 


Covers:—Mortgage amortization period—Children’s dependency years—Interim period 
for widow between Social Security benefits—Business needs. 


Rate booklet and descriptive folder on request. 


Are You Acquainted 
With Our Complete Line? 


INDIVIDUAL Group 
Life, endowment and term (all forms) Life and wholesale 
Accident, health and hospital expense Pension plans 
Annuities Accident and sickness 
Salary allotment Hospital expense 


Accident insurance now available at age 5 
Pays medical and hospital expenses up to $500 


Goulden, Cook & Gudeon Agency Philip B. Holmes Agency 


80 John Street 100 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 
WHitehall 3-6767 LExington 2-0034 


Russell E. Larkin Agency 
225 Broadway 
New York 
REctor 2-6633 
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The true measure of progress in life insurance is 
growth of insurance in force. And life insurance 
has made grand gains during the past six years. 


Connecticut Mutual is proud of its own progress, 
having during this period increased its insurance 
in force 21.5% as compared with 14.4% for all 


companies. 
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Move to Oppose Federal 
Regulation of Ins. Rates 


Commissioner Charles F. J. Harring- 
ton of Massachusetts offered a resolu- 
tion, which was referred to the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, oppos- 
‘ng Federal regulation of insurance rates 
and asking that Congress exempt insur- 
ance rates from the price control bill 
just as rates for common carriers are 
being exempted. The resolution, as 
worded by Mr. Harrington, declared that 
any Federal curb would tend to impair 
or destroy state regulation of insurance 
rates. 


Study Proposal for 


Assistance to Secretary 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will study, and report to the 
Tune, 1942, meeting with recommenda- 
tions, the report of the committee on 
enlargement of facilities for the secre- 
tarv’s office which contains suggestions 
for using offices of the Council of State 
Governments in Chicago. 

Commissioner John B. Gontrum of 
Maryland, chairman, said this organiza- 
tion in Chicago now acts as a clearing 
house for many types of information for 
the states and could give office space 
and secretarial assistance to the com- 
missioners’ association for a moderate 
charge. If those facilities were used Mr. 
Gontrum said this would not interfere 
at all with the duties and perogatives 
of Secretary Jess G. Read of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Read is also Oklahoma 
Commissioner. 

Commissioner Gontrum moved that the 
question be referred to the executive 
committee with power to act. Commis- 
sioner Charles R. Fischer of Iowa ob- 
jected, moving that the report be 
“smothered” because the insurance press 
now supplies all the information the 
commissioners’ require. Finally an 
amended motion for study and report 
was adopted. 


Fischer of Iowa Withdraws 
Objection to War Clauses 


Insurance Commissioner Charles R. 
Fischer of Towa wired his department 
in Des Moines, Monday, from New York 
City, where he was attending the Insur- 
ance Commissioners convention, that in 
view of the state of war that now exists 
the Iowa Department would withdraw 
its objection to war risk elimination 
clauses in life insurance policies. Com- 
missioner Fischer had repeatedly re- 
fused to approve war clauses for gen- 
eral use in Iowa. He explained in New 
York that he did not object to such 
clauses applied to policies on the lives 
of officers of the regular army, reserve, 
or national guard but did object to them 
as applied to enlisted men and selectees. 





Read on Examiners 


Jess Read, Oklahoma commissioner, 
who is secretary of the commissioners’ 
association, reported at the closing ses- 
sion Wednesday of the mid-year meet- 
ing in New York that in connection 
with company examinations a motion 
was passed to the effect that no person 
but an accredited examiner of or for a 
State participating in a commissioner’s 
convention examination may participate 
in such examination. Behind this mo- 
tion, which was accepted by the asso- 
ciation, is the thought that it will bar 
outside examiners, and will help to 
achieve the desired goal of minimum 
qualification standards for examiners. 





Strictly Business in 1942 


. The commissioners’ meeting next June 
in Denver, Colo,, will be strictly busi- 
ness, with entertainment features re- 
moved. Because of the war it was de- 
cided that until normal times are re- 
stored the meetings will be in the nature 
of conferences rather than conventions, 


Four Nations Interested in Policy 


Marshal Petain Annuity in Canadian Company Taken Out in 
England; Facts Made Public in Parliament; Situation Changes 
After France’s Fall; U. S. Bankers Were Contacted 


Representatives of the Confederation 
Life of Toronto who were in New York 
City this week attending the insurance 
conventions threw some additional light 
on the purchase of an annuity in that 
company by Marshal Petain. They ex- 
plained among other things how the 
premium was paid. 

The annuity was purchased by the 
veteran Marshal from the company 
through its London, England, office in 
1937. The contract is payable in ster- 
ling and is subject to the English laws. 
After the fall of France payments were 
discontinued by the Confederation as 
was done in the case of all payments 
to residents of France. 

Contact U. S. Bankers 

About a year ago Marshal Petain’s 
bankers got in touch with the Confed- 
eration through their correspondents in 
the United States and inquired as to 
what could be done to effect payment 
under the annuity. The Confederation 
advised them that the matter would be 
referred to its London office which would 
be obliged to take it up with authori- 
ties in London. Company also advised 
its London office that it should be re- 
ferred to the highest authorities as it 
felt that since Marshal Petain was the 





HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by more than 125 Insurance Organizations as their 


meeting place —many returning again and again... A 
true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where you'll 


always meet your friends and associates. 


W. M. Dewey, Managing Director. 
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head of the French State the highest 
British authorities should be acquainted 
with fact that these monies were being 
held. 

As a result of this the Confederation 
was instructed by the British authorities 
to ascertain whether or not Marshal 
Petain still wished payment to be made, 
and, if so, to make the payment to the 
representatives of his bankers in Lon- 
don. These bankers advised the Can- 
adian company through New York City 
that Marshal Petain wished the payment 
to be made, and as a result, the Lon- 
don office of the Confederation carried 
out the instructions of the British au- 
thorities, and made the payment in ster- 
ling to the Banking House in London, 
England. 

The Confederation does not know 
whether or not the British authorities 
have permitted a transfer of the funds 
from London to Vichy or whether they 
have held the payments in their ac- 
counts in London and made a payment 
to Marshal Petain from their funds in 
Vichy. 

How Annuity Purchase Became Public 


There has been considerable discus- 
sion of the Petain annuity in different 
papers. It became public through a 
question asked in the British House of 
Commons where in the reply it was 
intimated that it was because the an- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Holmes Flays $25 Daily 
Charge for Examiners 


ALSO RAPS EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 





But Montana Commissioner Doesn't 
Have to Use Defensively Shillalah 
He Gets at Convention 





It was about time somebody at the 
Commissioners’ convention took a shot 
at the $25 per diem charge, with addi- 
tional $7 or $7.50 for expenses, which 
companies often are obliged to pay to 
many of the examiners of the State In- 
surance Departments while the latter are 
making convention examinations. This 
has been a hardship on some of the 
smaller companies. Man picked out to 
do the job at the Commissioners’ con- 
vention here this week was John J. 
Holmes, insurance commissioner of Mon- 
tana. He made his speech to the De- 
partment heads at the Tuesday session. 

Just before walking to the rostrum 
Commissioner Holmes was presented 
with a genuine and heavy-looking shil- 
lalah, presentation speech being made 
by Alfred McArthur, president of Cen- 
tral Life of Illinois, reason for gift 
being fact that Holmes is sergeant-at- 
arms of convention. The stick bore an 
inscription: “Order is Heaven’s first 
law.” 

Contrasts Examiners’ Incomes with 

Those of His Governor 

He kept the stick near him during 
the speech, but had no occasion for any 
self-defense. Mr. Holmes began his talk 
with a flock of funny stories, some of 
them in dialect and all of which put the 
audience in good humor. Then, he got 
down to business, the gist of his talk 
being that $25 per diem was an over- 
payment to these examiners. He thought 
$15 a day was enough. 

He contrasted the income of the ex- 
aminers with that of the Governor of 
his state. He did not think that the 
type of work they were doing corre- 
sponded in importance with that of the 
Governor nor did they need to have 
so much gray matter for their job, but 
they were getting about as much per 
day as the Governor is. He thought that 
a lot of time was spent in checking items 
which a clerk could check, such as mort- 
gage loans on the mortgage register. 
Some of these examiners had an exag- 
gerated idea of their importance, and 
he wanted to take the wind out of their 
sails. 

He discussed the provisions for the 
living expenses of the examiner. He 
did not think they should put up at the 
Mills Hotel (30 cents a night), nor at a 
flop house, but still he felt that there 
could be more economy exercised relat- 
ing to these items. 

While never losing sight of the main 
issue, the Montana Commissioner used 
some pretty elaborate and highly orna- 
mental figures of speech, including some 
fancy, long-syllabled words which he 
had a little difficulty in pronouncing. At 
the start he said that he might stumble 
over these tough pronunciations, but if 
he did he hoped his friends in the audi- 
ence would help him out at these crucial 
moments, which they did in fine good 
humor. 

The Commissioner concluded his talk 
in a lyrical vein, in which he wished 
everybody in poetry a Merry Christmas, 
and continuance of the “blessed bonds 
of brotherhood.” 

A number of insurance executives 
were in the audience. They did not 
seem displeased by the theme of the 
Commissioner’s sallies. 





Equitable Society Host to 


Insurance Commissioners 


The insurance commissioners were the 
luncheon guests of the Equitable Society 
December 9 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Among those at the head table were 
Commissioner Charles F. Hobbs of Kan- 
sas, president of the Association of In- 
surance Commissioners; Thomas I. Park- 
inson, president, Equitable Society, and 
William J. Graham, vice-president of the 
company. 
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J. E. KAVANAGH 


. 


December 31 James 
will no longer take the daily 
Bronxville 8:35 train en route to 1 
Madison Avenue, New York, because he 
will have reached retirement under the 
program of the Metropolitan Life. From 
that time on he will have the leisure 
to indulge in memories, and they are 
decidedly happy memories. They cover 
a career which, starting as a 17 year old 
teacher in a Canadian country school, 
went into life insurance as a district 
agent in Toronto, and rolled progressive- 
ly along through the ranks until he be- 
came vice-president of his company and 
head of one of the greatest divisions in 
insurance business—Group  insur- 
ance. On the way he became one of 
the principal consultants of a countless 
number of executives in the world of 


After Edward 


Kavanagh 


the 


industry. 

An extraordinarily quick and keen judge 
of personalities, he brought into life in- 
surance many men, especially young 
ones, and several of those men, either 
tl had the 
organization or whom he found in the 
organization and developed, became vice- 
These vice- 


hose whom he brought into 


presidents of the company. 
presidential executives include his clos- 
est associate, A. C. Campbell of the 
Group division; James L. Madden and 
E. C. McDonald, the latter head of the 
Canadian business of the company with 
headquarters at Ottawa where the com- 
pany has a large head office building. 
Also, he brought into the company 
Henry W. Bruere, who after a term 
as vice-president, went to the Bowery 
Savings Bank, largest savings bank in 
the world, and of which he is now presi- 
dent. 


Great Growth of Group 


In Group life insurance Mr. Kavanagh 
has played a role of unusual prominence 
in the development of a business which 
is now one of the greatest in America. 
When superintendent of agents he saw 
what the possibilities of Group insurance 
were in popularizing relations between 
employer and employed, and in extending 
security to hundreds of thousands of 
lives, and he was fortunate in having 
as his chiefs the late Haley Fiske, F. H. 
Ecker and Leroy A. Lincoln, men who 
understood and sympathized with all the 
problems of the working man and who 
gave their enthusiastic endorsement not 
only to Group insurance, but to all the 
so-called “running mates” of Group in- 
surance. In the order of their adoption 
they are Group Accident and Health, 
Group Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment, Group Annuities, Group Hos- 
pitalization, with or without dependents, 





James E. Kavanagh to Retire 


Vice-President of Metropolitan Life Created its Group Dyvision 


Twenty-five Years Ago; Started With Company in Canada; Became 


Great Picker of Men Who Rose to High Posts; Early Saw Possibilities 


Of Service to Business Concerns Through Group Insurance 


and Group Surgical, with or without 
dependents. 

The Metropolitan Life began its Group 
Division exactly twenty-five years ago 
when Mr. Kavanagh was made fourth 
vice-president in charge of the division. 
At the present time the company has 
more than $4,600,000,000 straight Group 
Life on its books, which is in excess of 
one-sixth of all the company’s insur- 
ance. The Premium income on Group 
Life alone is $50,000,000 a year. The 
total premiums of the Group division, 
including Group and its running mates, 
is well over $100,000,000. 

One of the first things which Mr. 
Kavanagh did in the Group division was 
to establish a policyholders service 
bureau. That grew out of letters and 
telephone messages which Mr. Kavanagh 
received from executives in industry 
asking for advice about their own com- 
panies. The information they wanted 
covered a wide range of information 
needed to make the health and welfare 
of their employes secure. 

Mr. Kavanagh saw Haley Fiske. Told 
him that there was a new opportunity 
for the company to serve industry and 
workers therein. The agents of the com- 
pany for years had been visiting the 
homes of working men and the com- 
pany’s nurses were, too. The company 
was issuing millions of copies of docu- 
ments giving advice to the family in 
the home about health, hygiene and 
other matters affecting welfare. Why 
not also give this service to the business 
homes of the nation—the business which 
were Group policyholders of the com- 
pany? It was in a position to carry 
on an educational campaign in the 
humanics of business and Mr. Fiske was 
immediately responsive in allocating a 
bigger budget so that the new bureau 
could start. James L. Madden was the 
first manager of the Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau. 


As Seen by A. C. Campbell 


In discussing Mr. Kavanagh Second 
Vice-President Campbell said to the 
writer: 

“Three of the outstanding character- 
istics of J. E. Kavanagh which have at- 
tributed to his success have been vision, 
imagination and courage. His mind has 
remained youthful during all the years 
and these traits have all had a marked 
bearing on the development of Group 
insurance to its present great stature. 
He is not a man who takes credit for 
pioneering, but among other things for 
which he can take credit has been the 
development of the contributory prin- 
ciple which has resulted in so many co- 
operative Group plans having been put 
into effect. 

“In his speeches he has been particu- 
larly happy in dressing up old facts, 
soundly proved, with new language. His 
oft-repeated statement that contribution 
to Group Life insurance is an unseen 
dollar, painlessly and automatically with- 
held through payroll deduction, has 
made a deep impress upon both employ- 
ers and employes. 

“One reason why he has been so suc- 
cessful with younger men in the organi- 


vation throughout his career has been 
because of his genuine kindly attitude, 
and he has been quick in recognition of 
good qualities, while he has been slow 
to criticise.” 

Teaching Experiences in Canada 


Mr. Kavanagh was born in Sharon, 
Ont., a village thirty miles north of 
Toronto which had been settled by 
Quakers from Pennsylvania. His first 
American ancestor was his grandfather, 
James Kavanagh, born in Ireland, who 
came to Canada, settled in Sharon and 
was killed in the Rebellion of 1837 while 
fighting for the Loyalist side in Toronto. 
James Kavanagh’s wife came over at 
the same time from Ireland late in the 
eighteenth century. The grandfather 
was a cooper. His son, John Hiram 
Kavanagh, and J. E.’s father, was a man 
who had many activities. He was a 
carpenter, he ran a country store and 
for twenty years was postmaster at 
Sharon. During the war between the 
States he joined the 23rd Cavalry of 
New York State and was in the army for 
twenty-two months. 

When James Edward Kavanagh was 
17 he became a school teacher. The 
boys and girls were surprised to see a 
vouth six feet, two inches tall, as their 
instructor. He was serious but amiable, 
and they got along immediately. He 
had attended public school in Sharon 
and a high school in Newmarket, Ont., 
his salary as teacher was $300 a year, 
payable at the end of the year. Room 
and board footed $2 a week. At the 
end of the year the trustees paid him in 
$5 bills which they placed on the table 
of the farm house where he was living. 

“Tt seemed to me all the money in 
the world,” said Mr. Kavanagh recalling 
the incident. He paid all his debts and 
managed to put $150 in the bank. 


Joins Metropolitan Life 


During the time he first became a 
teacher and until 1897 when he joined 
the Metropolitan, Mr. Kavanagh either 
taught or returned to school for more 
education, his idea at the time being 
to equip himself to teach in high school. 
The second time he returned to teach 
he was getting $385 a year. 

In the meantime, while teaching at the 
Collegiate in Peterboro, Ont., he had 
met Miss Edith Robertson Shortly, 
daughter of a harness and saddle manu- 
facturer, and they decided to marry. Mr. 
Kavanagh’s mother said he should be 
getting $1,000 a year before he took a 
bride. He finally got his salary as a 
teacher up to $985. Among other schools 
he had attended three collegiate insti- 
tutions, and the Central Business Col- 
lege at Toronto where he learned busi- 
ness principles. 

He had now reached the age of 25 
and decided to find some career which 
paid more money than what he could 
conunand at teaching. He had gotten a 
job in the Parliament Building at Toron- 
to for $2 a day during Summer months 
and personally, or by letter, applied for 
about 100 different jobs. Finally, he 
answered an advertisement which was 
seeking someone to sell Industrial in- 


surance. It had been inserted by W, 0. 
Washburn, then manager of the Metro- 
politan Life at Toronto. He saw Wash- 
burn, who felt sure that Kavanagh could 
make at least $6 a week. He decided to 
take a chance although he was paying 
$4 a week for board and room. Before 
he first saw Washburn he thought that 
Industrial insurance meant selling in- 
surance to industries. He went out on 
a debit, spent three months as an agent; 
got somewhat discouraged and decided 
to return to teaching, but Washburn 
convinced him that life insurance was 
his field. 

From then on Kavanagh became one 
of the hardest workers the Dominion 
insurance managers had seen. The first 
policy he sold was a $2,000 Endowment. 
He was soon made assistant manager 
and three months later, when there was 
a vacancy at Brantford, Ont. he be- 
came assistant manager there. In the 
meantime he had married and_ his 
fiancee had agreed she would be willing 
that he work five nights a week. 


How He Received News of An 
Important Appointment 


A big event in Mr. Kavanagh’s life 
happened when he attended a Metro- 
politan field meeting in Ottawa which 
was addressed by the late Haley Fiske, 
for many years head of the Metropoli- 
tan. During this meeting Mr. Fiske said: 

“We intend to expand in Canada. 
Metropolitan careers in Canada will be 
for Canadians. We intend to enter The 
Maritime Provinces. We have decided 
who shall be the manager. He is in 
this room and he knows nothing about 
this promotion. I have never met him, 
but I have been told that he is the man 
we should have for this post. I will 
now introduce him to you. His name 
is James E. Kavanagh.” 

The announcement was well received. 

It was a pleasant surprise-shock to 
Kavanagh. He went to St. John as 
manager of The Maritime Provinces and 
made such a good record that he was 
brought back to Toronto as manager 
in Toronto and central Ontario in May, 
1902. 
He quickly demonstrated his ability 
to pick agents. In fact, he promised 
Harry Young, superintendent of agents, 
that he would guarantee to have at 
least one agent ready for promotion 
every month. In this he was successful. 
Speaking of that part of his career he 
recently said: 

“I never picked an agent unless ! 
thought he had something in him that 
would make a manager. I wanted 4 
man with character and ambition 4s 
well as energy, and generally they were 
under 30. What I particularly avoide 
was the type of young fellow who had 
been coddled and nourished and gotten 
into the habit of letting other people 
assume his responsibilities. I wante' 
men who took delight in assuming their 
own responsibilities, who could look peo- 
ple in the eye, and who were not con- 
ceited.” 

In January, 1905, Mr. Kavanagh was 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL’S 


Business Stabilization Plan 


Are you taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that exists today in key-man, 
partnership, and corporation insurance? 
Many business insurance specialists and 
competent ‘general practitioners” are 
finding this field increasingly rewarding. 

To assist in selling business needs, New 
England Mutual has developed a com- 
plete, up-to-the-minute sales program — 
“THe Business STABILIZATION PLAN.” 
Sales helps include interview and analysis 
material in chart form which interprets 
modern business needs simply, clearly, 


and persuasively. Effective direct mail 
pieces help uncover specific prospects for 
key-man and purchase agreement pro- 
tection. 

Further support is given by a new series 
of two-third page advertisements in Busi- 
ness Week magazine. Illustrated above 
are two messages which have already 
appeared. 

This program has been enthusiastically 
welcomed by New England Mutual “Ad- 
vanced Underwriters,” who are finding it 
of real help in business insurance work. 





New ENGLAND MuTuaL 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GeorGe WILLARD SMITH, President 
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FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 
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Commissioners Hear 
President Declare War 


BROADCAST SPEECH AT LUNCH 





Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., General Motors 
Chairman, Says American Production 


Will Win; Conflict of Technologies 





In an atmosphere of intense drama 
the members of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners of the nation gathered for lunch- 
eon Monday at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
as guests of the insurance companies of 
New York, and as they sat down in the 
grand ballroom they heard the President 
of the United States broadcast his ad- 
dress before Congress in which he de- 
declared a state of war with Japan 


existed. At the conclusion of the Presi- 
dent’s solemn speech they joined in 
apnlause. 

It was one of the most momentous 


days in American history. To add to 
the dramatic effect the speaker at the 
luncheon was the head of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest industries occupied with 
defense—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.. chairman 
of the General Motors Cornoration. He 
wasted little time in assuring the audi- 
ence that in his oninion America will win 
the war. In addition to the representa- 
tives of the State Insurance Depart- 
ments his audience included many of 
the leading executives in all branches of 
the insurance business. Albert N. But- 
ler, vice-president Corroon & Reynolds, 
was chairman of the companies’ dinner 
committee. 
Industry Cooperating 

Briefly sketching the problems facing 
American industry Mr. Sloan, who rose 
from a $12.50 a week job in a small 
roller bearing shop to head of one of 
the nation’s top industries, outlined them 
as inflation, taxation, labor differences, 
difficulty of getting materials and sup- 
plies for manufacture, time needed in 
speeding up production of war essen- 
tials. It is production which is needed 
—all out production—and he felt sure 
the manufacturers of this country will 
exert every effort to meet the needs 
of the Government. They are already 
cooperating in a big way. “We must 
get down to business and see that this 
tremendous job of production is put 
thorough American fashion, 
and in my opinion that will happen.” 

The nation must prepare itself to 
make sacrifices. Some of them will 
seem unfair because of discrimination, 
but that situation will have to be ac- 
cepted. People often ask why if thou- 
sands of automobiles can roll off the 
assembly lines every day it is not pos- 
sible to build that many aeroplane en- 
gines. One reason is that there must 
be an entirely different type of planning, 
starting with the blue print stage. 

To engage in mass production of one 
kind when the plant has been mass pro- 
ducing in other ways means an entirely 
different type of planning as well as 
product, all of which consumes time. 
It takes patience, research, constant ex- 
perimenting. It means new planning, 
new factories, additional workers, the 
effort welding itself in the common in- 
terests of a joint enterprise. 

All this applies to tanks, bombers and 
other implements of war. The General 
Motors is now turning out 1,000 aviation 
engines a month. It has something like 
two billion dollars of defense contracts. 
The corporation does not want to make 
anything that any one else can make as 
well. It is operating in a highly techni- 
cal area in which it is experienced. 

Thinks Prices Can Be Controlled 

at Source 

Mr. Sloan said everything should be 
done to prevent liquidation of small 
businesses. General motors is subcon- 
tracting all that it can, and there is a 
nation-wide effort to have small busi- 
nesses engage in work which will fit 
into the whole defense picture. 

In discussing inflation, Mr. Sloan said 
he believed that prices should be con- 
trolled at the source. He called the 
war a conflicting conflict between two 
opposing forms of technology. If this 
war is won it must be on the front 

le ican prod ion 


across in 








Cc. A. Gough, Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of New Jersey, and Alfred N. 
Guertin, actuary of New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance, (left to 
right), listen to company recommenda- 
tions on proposed model nonforfeiture 
benefits legislation, at a hearing at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. Mr. Gough 
presided at this hearing of National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
Mr. Guertin heads the committee of ac- 
tuaries which has recently completed a 


comprehensive two-year study of non- 
forfeiture benefits for the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners. 
Mr. Guertin was originally appointed in 
1937 by George Bowles, President of the 
commissioners body, to head a com- 
mittee to study the need for a new mor- 
tality table. This report was submitted 
to the association in December, 1939. 
The committee was re-appointed to ex- 
tend its study into the related field of 
nonforfeiture benefits. 





Companies Praise Guertin Committee 


Work; Present Substitution Ideas 


The Commissioners’ committee on non- 
forfeiture, Chris A. Gough chairman, was 
first to get under way at the annual Fall 
meetings of the Commissioners at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. On Sat- 
urday of last week that committee gave 
an airing to the Guertin committee’s re- 
port making recommendations for pro- 
posed Standard Nonforfeiture Law and 
Standard Valuation Law, and to the 
report of special committees of ALC and 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
based on the Guertin recommendations. 
Name of Guertin committee 1s “Special 
Committee to Study Nonforfeiture Bene- 
fits and Related Matters,” and that com- 
mittee has been engaged three years in 
considering and preparing its_ report. 
Chairman Guertin is actuary of the New 
Jersey department. All agree that the 
use of modern mortality tables for com- 
puting both nonforfeiture benefits and 
reserve liabilities should be encouraged. 

Chairmen of companies’ committees 
are T. A. Phillips, ALC, and Ray D. 
Murphy, Life Presidents. _ The compa- 
nies’ joint committee in its statement 
submitted for consideration of commis- 
sioners an alternative Standard Nonfor- 
feiture Law and an alternative Standard 
Valuation Law. ae 

The question of printing and distrib- 
uting copies of the report was deferred 
for further consideration of its provi- 
sions. 

Company Men Praise Work of 
Guertin Committee 


Joth Messrs. Phillips and Murphy in 
appearance before the Gough committee 
highly praised the work of the Guertin 
committee. Mr. Phillips said: “We have 
proposed a substitute which we hope 
you will find meeting your views and 
which we think will avoid the uncertain- 


oc : Mr. Murphy said that 


changes recommended by companies’ 
joint committee were such as to make 
practical legislation easier and would not 
change fundamental principles of Guer- 
tin committee. 

The companies’ statement had only 
reached the Commissioners a few days 
before the meeting and Commissioner 
Harrington, talking from the floor, 
thought there should be more time given 
for review of companies’ joint sugges- 
tions. “Our laws on these subjects in 
Massachusetts are about fifty years old,” 
he said. “We want to be well prepared 
if we go to legislature to change them.” 

Leonard Gardner, counsel New York 
Department, threw a bombshell into the 
meeting by saying he was not in agree- 
ment with Guertin committee report, 
and thought there should be a brand 
new one. 

The companies’ joint statement said it 
was in hearty agreement with the Guer- 
tin report with reference to these prin- 
ciples: (1) Nonforfeiture benefits should 
be fundamentally from policy reserve 
liabilities; (2) The adjusted premium 
method should be used for defining a 
statutory minimum for  nonforfeiture 
benefits; (3) The use of modern mor- 
tality tables for the computation of both 
nonforfeiture benefits and reserve lia- 
bilities should be made possible and en- 
couraged. 

Guertin Report 


Its points of difference with the spe- 
cial committee it briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. We believe that the 
proposed by 


surrender 
com- 


standard 
dividend law special 
mittee might have unintended and immeasurable 
results and that the objectives sought thereby 
can be better attained through oher means. 

2. We believe that it is unwise to make any 
statutory provision for the periodical revision 
of mortality tables. 

3. We believe that the standard nonforfeiture 
law should contain a provision to relieve the 


your 


Valuations Committee 
Has But Short Meeting 

MEET HERE AGAIN NEXT WEEK 

Subjects of Defense Savings Bonds and 


Value of Securities Held Against Cana- 
dian Liabilities Go to Committee 





At a meeting of the committee on 
valuations of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, Louis }. 
Pink, chairman, there was read a com- 
munication from the Minnesota Depart- 
ment inquiring as to the value of Cana- 
dian securities owned by U. S. com- 
panies doing business in Canada. 

It was disclosed that the New York 
Department permitted all such  securj- 
ties held against Canadian liabilities to 
be valued at par of exchange, but re- 
quired that all excess securities be dis- 
counted at the free exchange rate— 
about 14%. The suggestion was made 
that the discount should be at the rate 
fixed by the Canadian Government, viz: 


11%. 
After some discussion the question 
was referred to the sub-committee of 


which Commissioner Harrington of Mas- 
sachusetts is chairman. 

The Valuations committee referred the 
matter of Defense Savings Bonds to the 
sub-committee on valuations. Some of 
the Defense bonds are owned by indi- 
viduals and not by the corporation; and, 
therefore certain of those bonds are not 
admissible as assets of a corporation. 

There will be a meeting of the com- 
missioners’ sub-committee on valuations 
at the New York State Insurance De- 
partment on Monday. 





Applause for Gough 


When “Chris” Gough, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Insurance and Banking, 
New Jersey, arose at opening session 
of Commissioners’ convention at Hotel 
Pennsylvania this week in order to re- 
port names of New Jersey representa- 
tives at convention he was _ vigorously 
applauded. Reason was that he was 
away from his office for some weeks 
because of state of his health. Recently 
he returned to his office in Trenton. 

In talking with friends in the con- 
vention who congratulated him on his 
physical appearance and much improved 
health condition Deputy Gough, after 
expressing his thanks, paid a tribute to 
the executive end of his office, praising 
the personnel highly. 





companies of awkward problems during the 
period when the new law is enacted in some 
states and not in others. 

4. We believe that the deficiency reserve 
requirement of your special committee’s stand: 
ard policy valuation law should be modified 
in form. 

5. We believe that a preliminary term method 
should be made an integral part of a standard 
valuation law and that this method should be 
defined in a form analogous to the definition 
of the adjusted premium method of calculating 
nonforfeiture benefits. 

6. We believe that the proposed standard 
laws should be made as simple as_ possible in 
order to facilitate uniform enactment and ef 
ficient administration, and to guard against mis- 
interpretation by the courts. 


Do not Want Strong Reserves or Liberal 
Gauarantees Discouraged 


In telling why in its opinion the Stand- 
ard Surrender Dividend Law _ proposed 
by the Guertin committee might have 
unintended and immeasurable results, 
and that the objectives sought thereby 
can be better attained through other 
means, the companies’ joint committee 
in its statement summarized as follows: 

Special committee’s proposed law 15 
limited in scope; it might be miscon- 
strued; it would discourage stronger re 
serves; it would discourage liberal guar 
antees. 

“Your special committee seems [0 
feel,” it said, “and we believe with some 
justification that no company should be 
permitted to compute nonforfeiture ben 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 20) 
called to New York as superintendent 
of agents of New York State and 
Canada. He traveled extensively in his 
districts in 


field: opened up many 
Canada. 
Mr. Kavanagh became fourth vice- 


president in January, 1917, at which time 
the company started its Group depart- 
ment. He became third vice-president in 
January, 1919; second vice-president in 
February, 1924; and vice-president in 
May, 1936. 
Campaign for Treasury in Selling 
Billion Dollars of Stamps 

One of the most interesting experi- 
ences in the career of Mr. Kavanagh was 
during the period when the United 
States was in the World War—1917-18— 
and, under Frank A. Vanderlip (presi- 
dent of National City Bank of New 
York and former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury) he was in charge of field 
work in the campaign for the sale of 
two billion dollars of war savings stamps. 
Secretary of Treasury McAdoo had ap- 
pointed Vanderlip to handle the cam- 
paign and the latter appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Frederick Delano 
of Federal Reserve Board; Henry Ford, 
Samuel Gompers, president of American 
Federation of Labor; and Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, woman leader. Vanderlip 
saw Haley Fiske and borrowed Kavan- 
agh. Mr. Kavanagh attended a meeting 
of the leading business organizations in 
the country which Vanderlip had called 
along with the committee. There were 
two sessions. Finally, Vanderlip said 
to the meeting: 

“Tt seems logical that an insurance 
company which has millions of policy- 
holders knows everything there is to 
know about salesmanship. One such 
company is the Metropolitan Life. It 
has built up an extraordinarily successful 
sales organization which has divided the 
country into territories and the terri- 
tories into districts and working from 
those districts are its thousands of sales- 
men covering the entire nation. We have 
with us a young vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life who is an important 
cog in this whole sales organization and 
I think he is our man.” 

Mr. Fiske agreed that Mr. Kavanagh 
should go with the committee. Kavan- 
agh was in this work eleven months; and 
by the time the war ended more than 
a billion of dollars in stamps had been 
sold. A. C. Campbell was associated 
with him during the campaign. 

A Forceful Speaker 


In a talk with the writer Mr. Kavan- 
agh said that after the first few weeks 
in life insurance he had always liked 
his job. The longer he was at it the 
more he liked it. He makes up his mind 
about a person as soon as he meets him, 
and while he has naturally made some 
mistakes in judgment of personalities, as 
a rule they are pretty accurate. Once 
accepting a person he sticks to him. 
He had always liked people and has got- 
ten inspiration from them. He rarely 
prepares a talk in advance, but as soon 
as he faces the audience he becomes 
interested and as he goes along gets a 
lift from the audience. He has addressed 
hundreds of meetings of various kinds, 
including business people outside of in- 


surance. His delivery is dynamic and 
he talks fast. The keynote is that of 
sincerity. 


Sidelights of his personality can be 
gauged by his activities outside of in- 
surance. He is religious, has been inter- 
ested in civic activities of Bronxville, 
was a trustee of Methodist Episcopal 
Board of Pensions for six years, is a 
strong advocate of the League of Nations 
which he thinks will be revived and again 
take an important part in the affairs 
of nations in post-war reorganization. 

He lives in Bronxville, his family con- 
sisting of his wife, his daughter, Mrs. 
Helen K. Weston; two sons—James O., 
and John Harold, both of whom are with 
the Metropolitan Life; and a number 
of grandchildren. 
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MARY JANE WALSH 


The annual international party of in- 
surance men was held in Sardi’s Res- 
taurant on December 11 after which the 
guests attended “Let’s Face It,” the Cole 
Porter musical show at Imperial Theatre. 
In this production leading woman is 
Mary Jane Walsh, daughter of Eugene 
Walsh, Davenport, Ia., insurance man; 
and Beverly Whitney, step-daughter of 
G. Cecil Moore, managing director of 
Imperial Life, is in it. Both actresses 
attended the dinner at Sardi’s. The party 
was attended by twenty Canadian life 





Kavanagh to Retire Tnsurance Party Sees “Let’s Face It” 


BEVERLY WHITNEY 


insurance executives, and of those from 
the United States, many of the latter 
being accompanied by their wives. A 


partial list of guests follows: 

Claris Adams, Edward Mortimer Allen, H. H. 
Armstrong, H. A. H. Baker, Robert P. Barbour, 
James A. Beha, Joseph C. Behan, George W. 
Bourke, Herman A. Behrens, C. S. V. Branch, 
Lawrence M. Cathles, L. D. oop George 
H. Chace, Paul F. Clark, Rollin M. Clark, 
George I. Cochran, Cornelius A. Craig, Deputy 
Superintendent Tom Cullen, Vincent Cullen, T. 
F, Cunneen; 

W. M. Dewey, Lee Dougherty, Lewis W. 
Douglas, Howard Dunham, F, W. Ecker, 2B. XK. 
Elliott, E. W. Elwell, Wallace Falvey, John A. 
Farber, Benedict D. Flynn, Horace Fossett, x: 
Leighton Foster, Peter M. Fraser, John M. 











of other premiums... . 
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Speaking of Prepardness... 


Here’s how you can add to your income to meet 
the rising living costs, the higher taxes, the loss 


PROVIDENT FRANCHISE DISABILITY 


The First Line of Personal Defense for the 
Employees of the Smaller Enterprise 


paying indemnities for 


Sickness . . . Non-Occupational Accidents... 
Hospitalization . . . Surgical Care 


The Boss likes it because his workers want it... 
so your sales track is clear at the start. 


Ask us to prove that this plan can make your 
commission account take an upwerd turn. 


PROVIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Since 1887 

LIFE « ACCIDENT ¢ SICKNESS — 
HOSPITAL-SURGICAL ¢ GROUP 


ACCIDENT 


Tennessee 
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Fraser, S. R. Feller, James A, Ful 

Graham, W. T. Grant, Robert M. Geos W: , 
Ifadley, Isaac Miller Hamilton, F, Hobert Havi. 
land, Fred P. Hayward, J. C. Higdon Roben 
|. Hogg, John Marshall” Holcombe, Valentine 
Howell, "Frederick W. Hubbell, D. Gordat 
i, yy Edward Huston, ; ‘. 

. W. Jaeger, H. J. Johnson, Frank L 

Yeatrice Jones, Alice Jordan, Ralph lon 
F. V. Keesling, H. G. Kenagy, John J ine 
Arthur F, Lafrentz, Laurence F, Lee “yl e 
Lindsley, Commissioner Lloyd, Ralph R: Louns. 


bury. 

H. W. Manning, Julian S. Myrick 
McDonald, A. Macnutt, S 4 eee 
James A McLain, Deputy Commissioner Ed. 
M:Loughlin, Ben Neal, G. S. Nollen, Alexander 
E. Patterson, Lee M. Parker, T. A, Phillips, 
Superintendent Pink, Jack Parker, Julian Prive, 
_E. Rhodes, T. M. Riehle, Col: C. B. Rob. 
birs, W. C. Schuppel, Bruce Shepherd, Tohn § 
Thompson, Harry V. Wade, Bradford H Walk. 
er, S. T. Whatley, Vincent P. Whitsitt, Frazar 
B. Wilde, Paul Willemson, John A. Witherspoon 
mae B. wreod, J. Harry Wood. : 

reorges Lafrance, H. . MecNai 
et P, Fell, is G, Godsoe, O. D. Newt: 
ONE aes E. C. Gill, R. H. Reid, Grattan 
The committee consisted of Col. C 
B. Robbins, R. Leighton Foster, Peter 
M. Fraser, Byron_K. Elliott, Harry W 
Manning, Lee J. Dougherty, Charles G 
Taylor, Jr. James A McLain, Clarence 
Axman. 





Standard Life Has Novel 
Plan of Defense Stamp Sale 


A new plan for the sale of defense 
stamps was inaugurated December 1 by 
the Standard Life of Indiana. Accord- 
ing to an announcement by Harry V., 
Wade, general manager, beginning on 
that date, every participating policy- 
holder when his or her dividends be- 
come payable, will receive a letter from 
the company stating that if he will 
agree to take his dividends in United 
States Defense Stamps the company will 
agree to purchase an equal amount for 
its Own Investment account. 

Through this plan the policyholder, 
said Mr. Wade, could double the help 
he may give to the government. 

At the same time E. J. Parker, treas- 
urer of the company, pointed out that 
the company has already purchased its 
full quota of defense bonds and was pro- 
hibited from buying additional ones un- 
til after January 1. 





Record for Manhattan 


Life in November 


The Manhattan Life agency force sub- 
mitted $4,855,840 in new business during 
“Fordyce Month” in November to reach 
the largest total in the history of the 
company. 

The James G. Ranni agency, New York 
City, was first. Second place was taken 
by the Charles Edwards agency, with 
the Chicago branch office third. 

Insurance in force increased by more 
than $800,000, bringing total insurance in 
force to $93,650,000. 





Warner Wilson Talks on 


Last Time Programming 
Warner C. Wilson, Guardian Life, 


president, Cincinnati Association of Life 
Underwriters, spoke before the Louis- 
ville Association of Life Underwriters 
recently on Programming for the Last 
Time. His talk was a plea for split op- 
tional agreements. He said: 

“Without the permission to split the 
proceeds, or some other suitable equiva- 
lent, and without the right to continue 
monthly instalments to the children after 
the death of the widow, until they have 
fully grown, we cannot have any stand- 
ard agreements permitting us to program 
our cases for the last time.” 


W. E. ANDERSON MARKS 50 YEARS 

William E. Anderson, dean of all 
agents on the active list of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, celebrated his fiftieth serv- 
ice anniversary with the company De- 
cember 5. Mr. Anderson has been 4 
member of the Quarter Million Club and 
the President’s Field Staff. He is 4 
past president of the St. Louis Life 
Underwriters Association. 
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“Golden” Sale Tools for State Mutual Agents 
14 Karat Material that gets sales results 


State Mutual’s sales promotion material is as new as tomorrow’s sunrise — fresh, 
vital, high powered, hard-hitting and INCOME PRODUCING. The most 


recent releases include: 


Streamlined Proposals ee presentations that are clear, force- Vest Pochet Rate Book... the handiest insurance sales tool 


ful, colorful and dramatic. ever invented... 


Sales Training Course... a practical program of study and Sacial Security Presentalion...a simple, sound, easily 


understood plan that opens the door to hundreds of interviews. 











sales technique in life underwriting. Four volumes. 


These, and others soon to come, plus liberalized contracts, insurance for juveniles with the popular payor clause, per- 
fected Salary Allotment Plan and the addition of Fifteen and Twenty Year Term explain why STATE MUTUAL 
Agents are showing such consistent and steady gains. STATE MUTUAL IS AN OLD COMPANY STILL YOUNG 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
AMERICA’S 5th OLDEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rugged at New Englands Rock Bound Coasi 
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R. E. Henley President 
Of Life Counsel Ass’n 


H. C. BATES VICE-PRESIDENT 





Charles G. Dougherty, Metropolitan Life, 
New Secretary-Treasurer; Louise 
Pennypacker Asst. Secretary 





At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, this 
week, Robert E. Henley, vice-president 
and general counsel of Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia, was elected president 
succeeding Wesley E. Monk, general 
counsel of the Massachusetts Mutual. 

After serving for some years as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Association, 
Harry Cole Bates, general counsel of 
the Metropolitan Life, was elected vice- 
president. Succeeding Mr. Bates the 
group elected as_ secretary-treasurer 
Charles G. Dougherty also of the Met- 
ropolitan Life. Miss Louise Penny- 
packer was made assistant secretary suc- 
ceeding Miss Mildred E. Drinan. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are Phineas M. Henry, general 
counsel, Equitable of Iowa; Berkeley 
Cox, associate counsel, Aetna Life; J. 
Armitage Ewing, legal advisor, Sun Life 
of Canada; Robert Dechert, counsel, 
Penn Mutual; and Major W. Calvin 
Wells, vice-president and general coun- 
sel, Lamar Life. 

The association passed memorials to 
those members who died during the past 
year. 

Robert E. Henley is a director as 
well as vice-president and general coun- 
sel of Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 
He first became associated with the 
company in 1920. Native of Williams- 
burg, he graduated from William and 
Mary College in 1906 and obtained his 
LL.B. from the University of Virginia 
two years later. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, Kappa Sigma and the 
Raven Society. 

Long active in the American Life 
Convention and the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel, he is at present a 
vice-president of both organizations. 
Previous to his life insurance affiliations, 
Mr. Henley was division superintendent 
of the schools of Williamsburg and 
James City County in 1910-11. From 
1911 to 1912 he conducted a law office 
in New York City. He has also been 
associated with banking and financial 
interests having been a trust officer and 
general counsel of the Old Dominion 
Trust Company; a director, John G. 
Walker Investment Corporation and of 
the State-Planters Bank & Trust Co. 

Mr. Henley is an active member of 
the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce, a trustee of the Finance 
Committee of the Invested Funds of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Dio- 
cese of Virginia, and has a similar re- 
sponsibility with the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Endowment Association of 
the College of William and Mary. He 
is also a member of the Advisory 
Board, Virginia Home for Incurables 
and a past president of Westmoreland 
Club. As an attorney he is a member 
of the American Bar Association, the 
Virginia State Bar Association and the 
Richmond Bar Association. Formerly 
he was a member of the Planning Com- 
mission, City of Richmond. 


NALU Meets at Memphis 


The mid-year meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters will be 
held in Memphis March 27 and 28 next 
year. 





LAWRENCE WOODS’ NEW POST 
Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., has been 
released from his duties as assistant 
manager of the Edward A. Woods Co. 
in Pittsburgh to accept the commission 
of deputy state administrator to super- 
vise the distribution and sale of United 
States Defense Savings Bonds and 
Stamps in western Pennsylvania. 





December 12, 1941 
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Metropolitan Extends War Clauses 


Exclude Only Death from an Act of War While in Service 
Outside United States and Canada; Aviation Exclusion Ap- 
plies Only to Persons Flying as Other Than Passenger 


More extensive employment of war 
risk and aviation provisions is announced 
by the Metropolitan Life, which has com- 
pleted new provisions, differing some- 
what from those previously used, for 
inclusion in its Ordinary department and 
monthly premium Industrial policies. 

Declaring that the new provisions “are 
as liberal as current conditions and the 
interests of the general body of policy- 
holders will permit,” the announcement 
says: “The war risk provisions in use 
prior to November 14, when the new 
ones became effective, exclude from cov- 
erage all deaths occurring while the 
insured is outside the continental United 
States of America and the Dominion of 
Canada.” The new war risk provisions 
now being used in connection with Or- 
dinary department and monthly pre- 
mium Industrial policies exclude only 
death resulting from an act of war, 
which act occurs while the insured is 
in the military, naval, or air forces of 
any country and is outside the continen- 
tal limits of the United States (includ- 
ing Alaska), the Dominion of Canada 
and Newfoundland. The company is 
thus, under the new provisions, covering 
death not due to an act of war, even 
though it occurs while the insured is in 
the military forces of a country at war 
and is outside the specified areas. 

“The aviation restrictions in the new 
war risk and aviation provisions exclude 
coverage only on persons flying in a 
capacity other than as a_ passenger. 
This means that persons who fly only 
as passengers, whether on a commercial 
airline or otherwise, will be fully pro- 
tected while so flying.” 

The war risk and aviation provisions 
read as follows: 

“Tt is agreed that notwithstanding any 
contrary provision, the following are 
risks not assumed under this policy: 

(a) Death resulting from an act of 


war, which act occurs while the insured 
is in the military, naval or air forces of 
any country and is outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States of 
America (including Alaska), the Domin- 
ion of Canada and Newfoundland, but 
only if death occurs within six months 
after such act. 

(b) Death as a result of travel or 
flight in any kind of aircraft, or of de- 
scending therefrom, unless the insured 
is being transported on such aircraft 
without duties relating to such aircraft 
or descent therefrom. 

“If the insured shall die as a result 
of a risk not assumed, referred to above, 
the liability of the company shall be 
limited to the amount, determined as 
of the date of death, of the reserve on 
this policy and on any paid-up dividend 
additions thereto, plus the amount of 
any dividend accumulations and less any 
indebtedness on this policy. 

“The classes of applicants in whose 
policies the new provisions will be used 


are: 

Class 1. All members, male and fe- 
male, of the United States armed serv- 
ices, of the National Guard, of the Coast 
Guard and of the reserves thereof; this 
will be construed to include nurses and 
other female members of these services. 


Class. 2. All other single males aged 
15 to 30 inclusive. 
Class 3. Any other applicants whose 


circumstances indicate the necessity for 
war risk and aviation provisions, as for 
example, male aliens who are without 
family responsibilities, and civil aviation 
pilots not included in Class 1 or 2.” 
War risk provisions of the type pre- 
viously in use will likewise be included 
in weekly premium Industrial policies 
issued to applicants in the above classes. 
The company also announced that pi- 
lots and non-pilot fliers in the military 
or naval aviation forces of the United 


Mesdames Pink, McLoughlin, Butler, 
Act as Hostesses at Luncheon 


Mrs. Louis H. Pink, wife of the In- 
surance Superintendent of New York 
State, Mrs. Edward McLoughlin, wife 
of the deputy superintendent and Mrs. 
Albert N. Butler, whose husband, vice- 
president of Corroon & Reynolds, was 
general chairman of the committee on 
entertainment for the meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, were hostesses at the lunch- 
eon given in honor of the commissioners’ 
wives at the Hotel Biltmore on Tues- 
day. ; 

Mrs. Pink made an informal talk and 
Mrs. McLoughlin served as master of 
ceremonies. Mrs. Butler, the former 
Kathryn McLain who was with the in- 
surance department at the time Mr. 
Butler was deputy commissioner, was 1n 
charge of the luncheon and the bridge 
which followed. Mr. Butler was the only 
man present at the luncheon. 

The guests included Mrs, E. P. Berry, Mich- 
igan; Mrs. William King, New Y 
Walter L. Flynn, New York; Mrs. 
P. Dunham, New York; Mrs. C. F 
rington, Massachusetts; Mrs, 
ford, Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. Albert Butler, New 
York; Mrs. O. P. Lockhart, Houston, Tex.; 
Mrs. Edna M. Barry, New York; Mrs. H. A. 
Joyce, Baltimore; Mrs. Robert Hendry, New 
York; Mrs. L. D. Cavanaugh, Chicago; Mrs. 


J. Herbert Graves, Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. 
Leslie J. Cooper, Los Angeles; Mrs. Thomas 
Watters, Jr., New York. 

Also, Mrs. Chase Smith, Illinois; Mrs, Paul 
T. Jones, Illinois; Mrs. William J. Carroll, 


West Hempstead, L. I.; Mrs. R. M. Clark, 
Chicago; Mrs. J. Donald Whelehan, New York; 
Mrs, Thomas J. Cullen, Albany, N. Y.; Mrs. 
J. C. Blackall, Hartford; Mrs. Charles M. Cart- 
wright, Chicago; Mrs. Paul M. Bresnahan, New 


Jersey; Jennie Sue Daniel, New York; Mrs. 
Ralph Kastner, Chicago; Mrs. Frank J. Agnew, 
San Francisco; Mrs. Ray Murphy, New York; 
Mrs. Charles Loughin, New York; Mrs. A. J. 
Rouillard, Claremont, N. H.; Mrs. L. H. Pink, 
New York, 

Also, Mrs. J. W. Blount, Springfield, Mass.; 
Miss Anne Price, New York; Miss Genevieve 
H. Fraher, New York; Miss Mary B, O’Leary, 
Boston; Miss Margaret E. Kane, New York; 
Miss Ann Lucas, Missouri, and Mrs, Warren 
W. Kyle, Clarksburg, W. Va. Miss Lucas and 
Mrs. Kyle are daughters of former Commis- 
sioner Raymond B. Lucas of Missouri. 

There were a number of handsome door and 
bridge prizes, selected by Mrs. Howard P. 
Dunham. Prize winners were Mrs. Fene C. 
Watkins, Chicago; Mrs. H. J. Hill, Ohio; Mrs. 


Charles Fischer, Des Moines; Miss Angela 
Jane Curr, Hartford; Mrs. Helene Wagner, 
Clinton, Conn.; Mrs. Terrence F. Cunneen, 
Washington; Mrs. Edmund Embach, Mich.; 


Mrs. John H, Coppage, Baltimore; Mrs. Eld- 
ridge Henning, Monmouth, Ill.; Mrs. Henri M. 
Norin, Providence, R. I.; Mildred E, Pumphret, 
Poston; Mrs. M. Harrison, Little Rock; 
Mrs. Edward McLoughlin, New York; Mrs. 
George S, Van Schaick, Bronxville, N. Y.; Mrs. 
James P. Kelly, Forest Hills, N. Y.; Mrs. J. 
G. Bill, Garden City, N. Y.; Mrs. Charies 
Touchette, New York; Mrs. Peter J. Bartle, 
Hempstead, N. Y.; Mrs. H. L. Wayne, Garden 
City, N. Y.; Mrs. Chauncey C. Combs, New 
York; Mrs. A, J. Dunne, Floral Park, N. Y.; 
Mrs, James Froggatt, Jr., New York; Mrs. 
Francis R. Stoddard, New York; Mrs. Joseph 
J. Byrne, Maplewood, N. J.; Miss Rose Albers, 
New York. 

Entertainment was contributed by 
Marie Gerard, who had thrilled the open- 
ing session of the commissioners’ meet- 
ing with her rendition of the Star 
Spangled Banner, and Mrs. Charles 
Fischer, talented wife of the Insurance 
Commissioner of Towa, who played piano 
solos. 


States engaged in normal aviation actiyj- 
ties and civilian pilots, the crew of civil. 
ian aircraft, and other civilians flying 
in the line of duty will be considered 
for full coverage, subject to the payment 
of appropriate extra premiums. “How- 
ever, such policies will also include the 
war risk Testrictions but not the avia- 
tion restrictions. 

With respect to applicants engaged in 
merchant marine service or persons 
planning to travel outside of North 
Central or South America or planning 
to reside there, the company says: “Be. 
cause of the indeterminate hazards to 
which persons engaged in merchant ma- 
rine service are subjected, the company 
will not as a rule consider for insur- 
ance any persons who are employed on 
ocean-going ships or who appear likely 
to be so employed in the future. For 
the same reasons the company will not 
consider for insurance persons who are 
contemplating travel to or residence in 
countries which are in the war zone. 


W. A. Gardner Appointed in 
Richmond by John Hancock 


William A. Gardner has been ap- 
pointed a general agent for John Han- 
cock Mutual Life at Richmond, Va., with 
offices in the Mutual Building. A native 
of Richmond, Mr. Gardner has been in 
the life insurance business for twenty 
years. He attended Randolph Macon 
College, is a member of the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce and of the So- 
ciety of Colonial Wars in Virginia. 








ELECT H. C. HALL PRESIDENT 





American Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers Headed by Connecti- 
cut Mutual Farm Loan Supervisor 

Henry C. Hall, supervisor of farm 
loans, Connecticut Mutual, is new presi- 
dent of American Society of Farm Man- 
agers and Rural Appraisers. Society 
has 500 members. : 





JOHN C. KETCHAM DEAD 





Former Insurance Commissioner of 
Michigan; Recently With Chain 
Store Bureau 
John C. Ketcham, former insurance 
commissioner of Michigan, died last 
week. He was a former congressman 
and long had been prominent in farm 
organizations. He was head of the 
Department in 1935-36. Recently, he 
had been agricultural counsel for the 

Michigan chain store bureau. 

Notice of his death was given to Com- 
missioners at Hotel Pennsylvania this 
week, Commissioner Blackall of Con- 
necticut sketching his career. 


Vinoy Park Opens Dec. 20 


Clement Kennedy, managing director 
of the Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, has announced that the hotel 
which is the temporary home of so 
many visitors to Florida and the head- 
quarters for company conventions will 
be open for the season on December 20. 








KENNETH R. WILSON’S NEW POST 

Kenneth R. Wilson, editorial repre- 
sentative of the MacLean Publishing Co. 
of Ottawa, has been loaned to the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board of Canada 
as a “dollar a year man.” He is well- 
known in insurance circles where he 
has covered insurance news for trade 
periodicals at times. 





Petain Policy 


(Continued from Page 19) 


nuity was with a Canadian company and 
Canada had diplomatic relations with 
Vichy that the payment had been made. 
That statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was later corrected and _ it 
was explained that any payment which 
had been made was at the direction of 
the British authorities and that the 
Canadian authorities were not even 
aware that it was being done. 
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— nas co Supporting the efforts of every John Hancock representative in 1941 is an advertising 
— campaign in the national weeklies: LIFE, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
COLLIER’S and TIME. Shown here are the first fve advertisements appearing in 

magazines having a circulation of 9% millions. 
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Life’s Farm A 


S 


Culminate Years of Planning 


During the years since the real estate 
depression of 1933 the Metropolitan Life 
had close to 10,000 farm properties on 
had been forced to foreclose 
to protect its farm investment. 
This unwanted ownership of farms on a 


which it 
loan 


large scale raised new problems for all 
life insurance made 
such loans. The ultimate problem being 
of course, to move those acquired prop- 
erties back into the hands of real farmer- 
owners. Different methods were used 
by the companies. Some sold the prop- 
erties as fast as buyers could be found. 
Others organized on a long range pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. The latter com- 
panies hired experts for each phase of 
the program. A foreclosed farm is pretty 
sure to be in a run-down condition. Not 
only must buildings be repaired but soil 
reclaimed. Expert fieldmen visited every 
farm taken over, decided in each case 
what soil-improvement crops should be 


companies which 


By Jerome Philp 


farm loan divisions. Reason was that 
these men took a long range view of 
their problem. They had been through 
cycles before. They knew the farm had 
to come back as an economic entity. 
Likewise, it would be restored as a com- 
munity and social force. 

It is this confident philosophy now 
carried through to the merchandising of 
acquired farms by the Metropolitan Life 
that has brought about the latest in- 
teresting development in this field. The 
man back of the whole Metropolitan 
farm rehabilitation program is Third 
Vice-President Glenn E. Rogers, head 
of the Farm Loan Division. When he 
decided that the time was right for an 
organized effort to sell farms, a pro- 
gram was adopted that fitted into and 
carried along the whole rehabilitation 
idea. 

Mr. Rogers advertised in the leading 
farm journals and some 160 weeklies 
and dailies in the states where the com- 
pany owned farms. These ads did not 
follow the “farm bargain” theme just 
to bring in leads. Mr. Rogers was in- 
terested only in reaching genuine dirt 


The campaign was successful both in 
moving farms into the hands of indi- 
vidual owners and in getting the right 
type of buyer. The all time high for 
farms owned by the Metropolitan was 
in February, 1939, when the company 
had 7,300 farms, at $83,000,000. 

The total now owned and not under 
contract of sale is $58,992,000. Sales 
authorizations outstanding as of De- 
cember 1 amounted to $9,845,971, leaving 
an unsold balance of $49,146,505, a sum 
which, viewed in the perspective of Met- 
ropolitan operations, is not large, being 
but a fraction of 1% of assets. How 
quickly the volume of sales can eat 
into this total is shown by the amount 
of all sales authorized in eleven months 
of this year to December 1 which was 
$15,705,000 as against $11,429,000 for the 
similar period last year. 

There are several particularly favor- 
able aspects to the purchase of farm 
property at this time. Not in years has 
it been made so easy for the prospective 
farm owner to acquire property. As Mr. 
Rogers points out, interest rates are low 
compared to any previous period. Land 
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Pach Bros, 
GLENN E. ROGERS 


As third vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life, Mr. Rogers heads that com- 
pany’s Farm Loan Division, with which 
he has been connected for nearly twenty 
years. One time a county agricultural 
agent in Minnesota, he knows the prob- 
lems of the farmer as well as being an 
authority on agricultural finance. Grad- 
uate of Iowa State College, he left the 
position of vice-president of a trust 
company in St. Paul to joint the Met- 
ropolitan in 1924. 





in a period of prolonged and severe farm 
deflation with such widespread _fore- 
closures, the farms in such large num- 


How Metropolitan Life Advertised its “Opportunity Farms” 
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sown and what improvements to build- 
ings would be needed to make the farm 
a going concern. In one year alone the 
Metropolitan Life sowed 4,000,000 pounds 
of legume seed and 300,000 acres to soil- 
improvement crops. 


Started with Confidence in 
Farms’ Future 

This activity went on all during the 
depression years when the outlook for 
Looking back 
on the period now it is illuminating to 
recall that in the days when farm fore- 
closures were mounting and some pol- 
icyholders were writing to the companies 
asking if the security of their life in- 
surance was affected, one could get the 
strongest note of confidence as to the 
ultimate outcome of the farm situation 
from the very men who were in the 
thick of it—the heads of big company 


farm buyers was blackest. 
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¥ means of the Opportunity Farms 

pian, more than 1200 families real- 
ized their dreams of owning their own 
last year. They found it easy to 
improved fsrms to the value 
Sap $11,000,000. 
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We helped 1200 families J 
become farm owners last year. , 
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farmers. The Metropolitan, having gone 
to great expense and care in making its 
acquired farms going concerns, its re- 
habilitation program could go even fur- 
ther, in Mr. Rogers’ opinion, and aid in 
the rehabilitation of agricultural com- 
munities that had been hard hit by de- 
terioration of farming during the worst 
of the depression years. 


Ads Stressed Social Angle 


The social significance of this broad 
gauge program is reflected in the ad- 
vertisements that were drawn up to 
sell farms. One of the ads has the 
head, “We Helped 1,200 Families Be- 
come Farm Owners Last Year.” Another 
carries the caption, “To Tenant Farmers 
Who Are Wondering About the Fu- 
ture.” Another reads, “If You’ve Ever 
Longed for a ‘Family Place.’” The ap- 
peal was never to the speculator who 
might be looking for possible profit in 
a period of rising farm prices. 


prices are generally in the “bargain” 
area, although there has been, of course, 
a slight increase over the lows because 
of the increasing interest by purchasers 
and returning confidence in agriculture. 
This condition has been accompanied by 
rising prices in agricultural products. 


Served Country In a Crisis 


This whole situation has been one 
that has been foreseen by the farsighted 
farm mortgage executives who realized 
that ownership by life insurance com- 
panies was merely a passing phase of 
business cycles. They planned with con- 
fidence for the long range future and 
the present farm advertising campaign 
of the Metropolitan Life is a kind of 
culmination of those years of planning. 

A prominent authority in the agricul- 
tural field who is connected with one of 
the western state colleges made the 
statement during the depression years 
that it was a most fortunate thing that 
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ber should pass into the hands of insti- 
tutional lenders like the life insurance 
companies. Being merely temporary 
owners of the property, chiefly con- 
cerned with making the farms produc- 
tive as interest bearing security for 
mortgage loans, they could wait for im- 
proved conditions and meanwhile re- 
habilitate the properties. In this way, 
the agricultural authority states, the 
life insurance companies have performed 
a service of immeasurable benefit to the 
country as a whole by skillful and far- 
seeing handling of a most difficult prob- 
lem, ‘ 

The extent of institutional ownership 
of farms can be illustrated by one in- 
stance. At one time life insurance com- 
panies owned the equivalent of four 
counties of Iowa farm lands. The ex 
tent to which farms in institutional hands 
have been turned back to farmer-owners 
is shown by figures of the Metropolitan 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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An American Symbol - 1845 


Scarcely 70 years after the Declaration of 
Independence, this emblem appeared on the 
first policy issued by the Mutual Benefit. The 
Founders chose it as symbolic of the devotion 
to the welfare of others which is the spirit of 
Life Insurance. The Company they founded 


4 
has itself become an exemplar of a genuinely 


American spirit of cooperative enterprise. The 
Mutual Benefit began as—and still is—a 
group of policyholders united for their com- 
mon good. It has grown to be a great Com- 
pany through 96 years of adherence to the 
original principle that what is best for the 


policyholders is best for the Company. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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E. J. Phelps President 
Hoey & Ellison Agency 
HAS BEEN MANAGER TWO YEARS 


Late James J. Hoey’s Sister Jane M. 
Hoey Made Chairman of Hoey & 
Ellison Agency 


The recent death of James J. Hoey 
left vacant the presidency of Hoey & 
Ellison Life Agency, Inc., general agents 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa, at 99 
William Street, New York. On Wed- 


EDWIN J. PHELPS 


nesday directors of the company met 
and elected as president and head of 
the agency Edwin J. Phelps who has 
been manager since December 1939. 

During the two years he has been in 
charge Mr. Phelps has done an out- 
standing job of organization and pro- 
duction in the agency. 

He entered the life insurance busi- 
ness immediately after graduating from 
college, going with the Keane-Patterson 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
New York City. He became brokerage 
manager of the Forty-second Street 
branch of this agency, resigning to be- 
come assistant manager of the Leonard 
agency representing the National Life 
of Vermont where he remained until 
May, 1938, when he became branch su- 
pervisor of the New York office of the 
Canada Life, from which yosition he 
resigned to become affiliated with the 
Hoey & Ellison Life Agency, Inc. 

Mr. Phelps has had an all-round ex- 
perience as personal producer and agen- 
cy organizer, recruiting, training and 
supervising full time agents. He also 
has had considerable experience in the 
supervision and production of brokerage 
business. He has been active in the 


Life Supervisors Association and _ the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City. He is also much interested 


in civic affairs and is a director of the 
Community Chest of Mount Vernon. 

Mr. Phelps is a native of Beaumont, 
Texas. He resides with his wife and two 
sons at Mount Vernon, N. Y. He is a 
graduate of Randolph-Macon Academy, 
military preparatory school, Front Royal, 
Va., and Lafayette College at Easton, 
Pa. 


Life Managers of New York 
Hold Recruiting Panel 


The second lecture of the Life Super- 
visors’ Course, a panel on recruiting, 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, December 10, under the 
auspices of the Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion of New York. The course is jointly 
sponsored by that association and the 
Life Supervisors. Arthur V. Youngman, 
general agent, Mutual Benefit, presided. 








N.Y. Department 


Completes Study of 


Industrial Insurance Developments 


For some time the New York Insur- 
ance Department under the supervision 
of Superintendent Louis H. Pink has 
been conducting a study of recent de- 
velopments in Industrial life insurance a 
report on which has just been issued. 
In an introduction to the report Super- 
intendent Pink says: 

“The Industrial life 
ance is not easy to prophesy. Although 


future of insur- 


the business is on a sounder and more 
equitable basis than at any time in the 
past, it is competing increasingly with 
governmental efforts to alleviate distress 
and provide security. If the government 
is to subsidize to an even greater extent 
various forms of pension and social re- 
life the Social Security program may 
ultimately displace it. But in the opin- 
ion of some people the Social Security 
program will stimulate rather than in- 
terfere with Industrial insurance—mak- 
ing people insurance conscious. 

“Group insurance and savings bank 
life insurance are becoming more im- 
portant factors in providing substitutes. 
The growth of Group insurance and sav- 
ings bank life insurance should be en- 
couraged but it seems likely that they 
will supplement rather than take the 
place of Industrial insurance. 

Some of the subjects covered in the 
twenty-three printed pages of the study 
are, cost of Industrial insurance, lapses, 
distribution of business, and the agency 


force. At the end of the study are the 
following conclusions: 

“We cannot subscribe to the view 
advanced by some that the business of 
Industrial life insurance has outlived its 
usefulness. That it has not is evidenced 
by its continued wide acceptance by the 
lower income groups. It may very well 
be that other forms of insurance will, in 
the fullness of time, and after sound 
experimentation constitute real alterna- 
tives. Among these are Groun life in- 
surance and savings bank life insurance. 
However, the likelihood that these and 
other forms will supplant industrial in- 
surance in a large degree seems remote. 
It is true that the business has been 
subject to severe criticism, particularly 
during recent years, and that some of 
this was well-founded. But the laws en- 
acted and the continued efforts of in- 
surance supervisors and company man- 
agements toward improving its standards 
and practices go a long way toward 
solving the problems recently brought to 
light. Certain it is that at no other time 
in its history has the business been on a 
sounder or more equitable basis. 

“This field of insurance will continue 
to have our close scrutiny. After all, 
the measure of success of any program 
is best evidenced by its results. Our 
reaction to the criticism of the business 
has been to improve rather than de- 
strov. That will continue to be our 
effort. Out of all this, we are hopeful 
and confident of a better business; one 
better able to serve the vast number of 
our people for whom it was intended.” 


Insurance Commissioners’ Committees 


Meet on War 


The life insurance committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners decided after debate at the 
annual convention of the association at 
New York, December 9, that if any 
member deemed it necessary to take ac- 
tion on the matter of war clauses as 
the present crisis develops, he should 
get in touch with the committee. 

Upon the introduction of the subject 
of war clauses, the committee was re- 
ferred to the resolution passed last year 
at Hartford, and the suggestion was 
made that the committee reaffirm that 
resolution with the object of initiating 
a movement toward a uniform clause. 

Hartley D. McNairn, Ontario, Super- 
intendent of Insurance, stated that the 
Canadian Committee of Life Officers had 
drawn up a proposed uniform war clause 
which was not obligatory upon the com- 
panies but which, nevertheless, has been 
adopted by most of them. 

It was the opinion of Col. Matthew 
H. Taggart, Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania, that something should be done 
to assure the public that the soundness 
of the companies would not be impaired 
by the possible effects of war losses. 
Col. Taggart said that some action on 
the part of the committee to help bring 
about a uniform clause would contribute 
to public confidence by thus anticipating 
the competitive feature which this ques- 
tion brings to the business. 

The consensus of the meeting, how- 
ever, seemed to be that no action was 
necessary at this time. Both Superin- 
tendent C. F. J. Harrington, Massachu- 
setts, and Superintendent Louis Pink, 
New York, agreed with chairman, Com- 
missioner John A. Lloyd of Ohio, that 
the question of the type of war clause 
was an administrative problem best han- 
dled for the present at least by each 
individual company. 

The committee session ended with a 
decision to file the report of the sub- 
committee on Industrial insurance which 


Clauses, Valuations 


submitted a list of proposed standard 
clauses for Industrial policies drawn up 
in November by company representa- 
tives. The sub-committee asked that 
this group of company representatives 
continue to cooperate with the Com- 
missioners’ Association and thanked the 
company executives for their work. 
Security Valuations 

This session was followed by a meet- 
ing of the committee to consider valua- 
tions on securities other than real es- 
tate. The question of valuation of 
United States Defense Bonds, Series E, 
which may be owned only by individuals, 
but which many companies hold in their 
portfolios, was not felt to require action 
at this time. Superintendent Pink, 
chairman of the meeting, stated that 
each case could well be considered as 
it arose. Series E was conceded not 
to be amortizable. 

With respect to companies owning 
Canadian bonds payable in Canadian 
currency, there was agreement that an 
appropriate method of handling these 
bonds is as follows: where the assets 
in these bonds were in excess of liabili- 
ties, the company holding the bonds 
should put up the rate of exchange dif- 
ference on the excess. Chairman Pink 
referred to the sub-committee on valu- 
ations the problem of whether to use 
in this calculation the Canadian or the 
United States Control Board rate. 

Real Estate Appraisals 

The last session of the day bearing 
on life insurance was that of the Com- 
mittee to Study and Make Recommenda- 
tions as to Real Estate Appraisals and 
Appraisal Forms. It was stated that 
many companies were continuing to hold 
beyond the recommended five years 
properties not bringing a profit and 
at the same time taking credit for a 
greater value than was justified. It 
was agreed to have Superintendent C. 
F. J. Harrington, chairman of this com- 
mittee, prepare a composite appraisal 


National Association 
Trustees Meet Here 


ALL BOARD MEMBERS PRESENT 


All Phases of Association’s Work 
Discussed; Resolution of Tribute 
to J. S. Myrick 


John Witherspoon, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, re. 
ported at the meeting of the board of 
trustees this week in New York City 
that since his election he has traveled 


more than 10,000 miles. Mr. Witherspoon 
was very favorably impressed by the 
increased interest and friendliness of 
the companies toward strengthening the 
association and cooperating with it, 

Increasingly important subject to the 
association is the sale of defense bonds 
and at the trustees’ meeting a telegram 
was read from the Treasury Depart- 
ment thanking the association for its 
work to date and urging redoubled ef- 
fort in view of the war declaration. W. 
H. Andrews, Jr., chairman, National 
Committee on Defense Savings and 
Ralph G. Engelsman, director of sales 
led the talks on the part the associa- 
tion would play in the drive. It was 
reported that during the first month of 
the association’s work, nearly 3,000,000 
employes in more than 2,000 firms had 
been contacted and that already. sales 
by life agents have passed $3,000,000. 
Gale Johnston, national trustee and dol- 
lar a year man loaned by the Metro- 
politan to the government for the sales 
direction of the National Defense Say- 
ings Staff, flew from Washington to be 
at the meeting. 

The meeting discussed the inclusion 
of present value of renewal commis- 
sions in estates of deceased agents and 
the exclusion from gross estates of life 
Insurance proceeds marked for taxation. 
Julian S. Myrick, vice-president, Mutual 
Life of New York and Charles J. Zim- 
merman, Connecticut Mutual general 
agent at Chicago, discussed these points. 

Philip Hobbs, chairman, committee on 
state legislation, discussed agency quali- 
fication law, while the questions of 
agency practice and the elimination of 
unfit and part-time agents were covered 
by Clancy D. Connell, chairman, agency 
practices committee. Mr. Connell said 
the committee was cooperating with the 
Life Agency Officers on this problem. 
Discussion revolved around the desir- 
ability of urging more companies to sign 
the agency practices agreement. 

Plans for increasing membership were 
taken up by Herbert Hedges, secretary, 
and convention plans were outlined by 
James Rutherford, chairman, program 
committee. A plan of tying in the ac- 
tivities of the National Association with 
the general agents’ and managers’ group 
was presented to the board by Wilbur 
W. Hartshorn, trustee from Connecticut. 
A separate meeting of the general agents 
and managers was held December 10 to 
work out these plans. 

Latest developments on agents’ com- 
pensation were outlined by Harry T. 
Wright, immediate past president and 
the association’s representative on the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau's 
committee. 

A resolution was passed by the board 
paying tribute to the work of Julian S. 
Myrick, retiring due to his election to 
the Mutual Life of New York’s official 
family; another pledging the full co- 
operation of the membership of the as- 
sociation in defense bond sales. The 
board also resolved that association 
members in the armed services be re- 
tained on active membership list with- 
out payment of dues. 

_All the seventeen trustees of the asso- 
ciation were present at this meeting. 


= 





form from many company sample he had 
received, and submit such a composite 
form to the sub-committee on valua- 
tions for their comments and sugges- 
tions so that a common data might be 
developed. The sub-committee is ex- 
pected to report on this question at 
the 1942 mid-year meeting in June. 
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— Hil those Valleys in the 


Income Chart 


Irs a fact, proved again and again, that the insurance salesman can 
maintain his income on a high level when he sells many forms of insur- 
ance; when he specializes on clients, instead of on a line; when he em- 
braces every opportunity to sell. 

To help Travelers agents attain that goal and render the complete 
and able service for which they are widely known, The Travelers 
Companies maintain a nation-wide organization of experts. 

To help new Travelers agents get off to a good start training schools 
are conducted continuously at the home office in Hartford. One course 
of study embraces Life, Accident and Group lines and another em- 
braces the various Casualty, Fidelity and Surety lines. 

Probably one of the greatest endorsements given the Travelers 
schools is found in the large number of well-informed producers who 


have advised their own sons to enroll. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Sup’t Jordan, District of 
Columbia Dep’t, Has Long 


Insurance Background 


Washington Press Photo Bureau 


ALBERT F. JORDAN 


Before being appointed Superintend- 
ent of Insurance for the District of Co- 
lumbia Albert F. 
ance background covering a number of 
It began with the Virginia In- 


Jordan had an insur- 


years. 
surance Rating Bureau as an examiner 

February, 1928, continuing with the 
October, 1933. For the 
next four years he was with the Insur- 


Bureau until 


ance Department of Virginia as assistant 
to the supervisor of fire and casualty 
rates and forms. He then went with 
the District of Columbia Insurance De- 
partment as technical adviser to the Su- 
perintendent. 

Next he served, at special request of 
Governor White of Mississippi, as tech- 
nical adviser to the legislative commit- 
tee of that state investigating insurance 
problems. 

In August, 1939, Mr. Jordan was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Insurance of 
the District of Columbia. He pre- 
pared and sponsored fire and casualty 
bill which was enacted by Congress in 
1940 with support of company organiza- 
tions and local agents’ associations. He 
was elected a member of executive com- 
muttee of National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in December, 1940, 
being re-elected this year. He is also 
a member of the committees on life, fire 
and marine and laws and legislation. 

In 1941, by requiring written examina- 
tions as to knowledge of business, he 
eliminated 600 fire and casualty solicitors 
who were either incompetent or did not 
otherwise meet the Department’s stand- 
ard of requirements. 

Superintendent Jordan was born in 
Nashville and at time of his appoint- 
ment as Superintendent was youngest 
person who had served the District of 
Columbia in that post. 





Uses Safety Deposit Boxes 
For Safekeeping Policies 


The quarters occupied by C. Osterberg, 
head of the Minneapolis agency of the 
North American Life & Casualty Co., 
are on the ground floor of the Forshay 
Tower. It was designed to house a trust 
company and has a vault with 1,000 
safety deposit boxes. 

Recognizing that he could not rent 
out the boxes without going into the 
banking business, Mr. Osterberg hit 
upon the idea of letting his policyhold- 
ers use the boxes for the safekeeping 
of their insurance policies. A number of 
them have taken advantage of his offer, 
which he has discovered to be a new 
way of building goed will for his agency. 





Protect U. S. Treasury Against Loss 


B. M. Mulvihill Chief of Division of Deposits; H. F. Ziegenfus 
Assistant Chief; Harry R. Schwalm Head of 
Surety Bond Section 


United 
property 


Protection against loss of 
States 
worth many billions of dollars is a major 
responsibility of B. M. Mulvihill, chief 
of the Division of Deposits, of the 
United States Treasury. 


owned or controlled 


But it is only while the valuables are 
in transit that Mr. Mulvihill’s adminis- 
tration of the Government Losses and 
Shipment Act is concerned. This Act, 
effective in 1937, enables the Government, 
through the Treasury division to carry 
its Own insurance on shipments of secur- 
ities, coin, bullion, currency, and similar 
items of high value. 

The Federal Reserve banks have their 
own system of insurance, but other Gov- 
ernment agencies are included in the 
protection arrangement authorized by 
the 1937 Act. 

The value of shipments covered by 
the Act has totalled 82 billion dollars in 
a single year. Losses average only a 
few thousand dollars a year. 

Mulvihill’s Career 

Mr. Mulvihill entered 
in 1918 as a bookkeeper. He advanced 
to assistant chief of the Division of 
Deposits in 1929. He became head of 
the Division in March, 1940. 

His education was at Emerson Insti- 
tute and the law school of Georgetown 
University, where he was awarded a de- 


the Treasury 


gree of bachelor of laws in 1925. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1926. 

Mr. Mulvihill left his position briefly 
in 1918, to volunteer for the armed serv- 
ices, but was required by his draft board 
to await routine induction. He was 
slated to complete his induction on 
November 12—the Armistice was de- 
clared November 11. 

A native of the District of Columbia, 
Mr. Mulvihill was born in Washington, 
April 14, 1898. He married Adelle Robey 
in 1922. 

Henry F. Ziegenfus 

When Congress passed the govern- 
ment Losses and Shipment Act in 1937, 
Henry F. Ziegenfus was called to the 
Treasury from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York for a place in the admin- 
istration of the newly established system 
of self-insurance of valuables in transit. 

Earlier experience in the private in- 
surance field gave him a background for 
this new work, and he joined the Divi- 
sion of Deposits, which performs this 
self-insurance service for the govern- 
ment. He later became assistant chief 
of the division. 

Mr. Ziegenfus entered Government 
service in 1935, serving as representative 
of the Treasurer of the United States 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York until 1937, when he took up his 
duties at Washington. 

He was born in 1907 at Philadelphia. 
He studied insurance at Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania and 
accounting at Pace Institute. Mr. Zieg- 
enfus married Frances Silliman in 1929. 


(Continued on Page 49) 











Principle. 


“PRIORITY” 


is an old familiar word to Life Insurance 
Salesmen. America’s Families have been 
the beneficiaries of our practical and con- 
tinuous application of the 


“PRIORITY” i 














THE FRASER AGENCY 


of 
New York City 











A Manager in Puerto Rico 





ALBERTO F. BALZAC 


Since 1931 Alberto F. Balzac has been 
manager of the Puerto Rico branch of 
the Manufacturers Life of Toronto. In 
those ten years the branch has led the 
company’s West Indies and Latin Amer- 
ica division six times and ranked second 
in the other four years. In 1936 and 
1937 Puerto Rico was runner-up among 
the company’s seventy odd agencies for 
the President’s Trophy, awarded annu- 
ally to the agency achieving the great- 
est all-round development. 

sefore undertaking managerial work 
Mr. Balzac was a successful personal 
producer for five years with an average 
annual production of $250,000 or more. 
As a manager he usually matches the 
best of his agents in volume of new 
personal business each year. 

Mr. Balzac was born and educated in 
Puerto Rico and, except for a brief 
period as assistant branch manager for 
the Manufacturers Life in Cuba, all his 
business career has been in that coun- 
try. For fifteen years prior to entering 
the life insurance business he was asso- 
ciated with the National City Bank of 
New York, leaving the managership of 
one of its leading branches in Latin 
America to join the Manufacturers Life. 





HANCOCK ADOPTS WAR RIDER 





Limits Liability to Reserve For Death 
From War, Subsidiary Acts Out- 
side States, D. C. 

President Guy W. Cox, John Hancock, 
has announced that the company’s Or- 
dinary policies written on applications 
dated on and after December 10 will 
carry a protective rider if the policy is 
to be on the lives of persons engaged 
in the military, naval or air service, or 
of men serving under or subject to 
service under the Selective Service Act, 
or persons otherwise exposed to war or 
aviation hazards. In such cases the pro- 
tective rider will limit the company’s 
liability to the reserve under the policy 
if death occurs as the result of war and 
subsidiary activities outside the states 
of the United States and the District of 
Columbia. 

President Cox explained that the pro- 
tective rider has been adopted in the 
interests of the general body of policy- 
holders and that similar action has al- 
ready been taken by most of the life 
insurance companies. 





LICENSES SUSPENDED 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink of New York has suspended the 
licenses of Jack L. Snyder and_ the 
Snyder-Norman Agency, Inc. for 4 
period of forty-five days commencing 
November 3. Jack L. Snyder is licensed 
as a broker and as an agent of five 
life insurance companies and one fire 
insurance company. The Snyder-Nor- 
man Agency, Inc. is licensed as an agent 
of three fire insurance companies. 
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John J. King Dinner to 
New President of ALC 


McANDLESS GUEST OF HONOR 


Affair Held on Starlight Roof of Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel; Largest of 
the King Dinners 





John J. King, president of the Hoop- 
er-Holmes Bureau, gave his annual din- 
ner to the new president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria’s Starlight Roof on Wednesday 
night. Guest of honor this year is Alva 


J. McAndless, 


president Lincoln Na- 


A. J. McANDLESS 


tional Life. It was the largest affair of 
the kind which Mr. King has yet held. 
Formerly, the dinners were given in 
New York Athletic Club. 


List of guests accepting follows: 
Claris Adams, Ohio State; George A. Adsit, 
Girard Life; O. J. Arnold, Northwestern Na- 
tional; James V. Barry, Life Extension Insti- 
tute; James A. Beha, attorney; Herman A. 


Behrens, Continental Assurance; Dr. J. Rozier 
Biggs, American Standard Life. 

Commissioner Blackall, Connecticut; Daniel 
Boone, Kansas City; Richard Borchers, New 


York Life; De E. Bradshaw, Woodmen of the 
World; J. M. Bryan, Jefferson Standard; Louis 
Buffler, State Insurance Fund; Col. Joseph But- 
ton, Stock Company Association; L. D. Cava- 
naugh, Federal Life; Digby W. Chandler, Annin 
& Co.; Paul Clement, Minnesota Commercial 
Men’s Association; C. R. Clements, National 
Life & Accident; William M. Corcoran, Actuary; 
Cornelius A. Craig, National Life & Accident; 
Douglas S. Craig, Metropolitan Life; Dr. C. 
C. Criss, United Benefit Life; Terence F. 
Cunneen, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.; 
J. H. Daggett, Old Line Life. 

Louis W. Dawson, Mutual Life; C, D. De- 
Barry, Catholic Order of Foresters; Dr, Edwin 
G. Dewis, Association of Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors, 


Lee J. Dougherty, Occidental Life; Lewis 
W. Douglas, Mutual Life; J. Edwin Dowling, 
Metropolitan Life; Col. Howard P. Dunham, 


American Surety; Richard B. Evans, Colonial 
Life; Dr. C. V. Everitt, Preferred Accident; 
John A. Farber, Service Life; Lawrence K, Far- 
rell, Metropolitan Life. 

J. P. Fordyce, Manhattan Life; R. Leighton 
Foster, Canadian Life Officers Association; Har- 
ry P. Gallaher, Mutual Life; Harold R. Gordon, 
H. & A, Underwriters Conference; William J. 
Graham, Equitable Society. 

W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assurance; L. 
P. Gregory, Reliance Life; William L. Hadley, 
The Eastern Underwriter; Arthur F. Hall, Lin- 
coln National; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal 
Life; Ralph T, Heller, Prudential; Charles A. 
Hines, Woodmen of the World. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Research Bu- 
reau; Paul B. Holmes, Guaranty Trust; Ransom 
H. House, Metropolitan Life; Clarence T. Hub- 
bard, Automobile Ins. Co.; F. Edward Huston, 
American Life Convention; Max A. Jameson, 
Excise Bond Underwriters; J. N. Jamison, Re- 
liance Life; Albert F. Jaques, Prudential. 

Holgar J. Johnson, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance; Howard W. Kacy, Acacia Mutual; L. J. 
Kalbbach, Lincoln National; Ralph H. Kastner, 
American Life Convention; Francis V. Keesling, 
W est Coast Life; Tohn G. Kelly, Mutual Life. 

Stewart M. LaMont, New Rochelle; Frank S 
Lantry, New York Life; C. E. Leak, Jefferson 
Standard; Laurence F. Lee, Occidental Life; 
H. K. Lindsley, Farmers & Bankers; Ralph R. 
Lounsburry, Bankers National; Thomas E. Love- 
Joy, Jr.. Manhattan Life; Ray B. Lucas, Kansas 
City Life; Tack T. Lynn, General American. 

E. M. McConney, Bankers Life Co.; James 





A McLain, Guardian Life; Alfred MacArthur, 
Central Life; Alexander T. Maclean, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; W. F. Marriner, Metropolitan 
Life; Samuel Milligan, Metropolitan Life; Wil- 
liam I. Morrow, Aetna Life; Charles F. Nettle- 
ship, Jr., Colonial Life. 

Farrar Newberry, Woodmen of the World; 
John B. Northrop, Metropolitan Life; William 
L. O’Conor, Attorney; J. Howard Oden, North 
American Re.; Frank A. B. Page, Prudential; 
Lee N. Parker, American Service Bureau; Wil- 
liam B. Parsons, Equitable Society; Alexander 
E. Patterson, Mutual Life; C. O. Pauley. Great 
Northern; T. A. Phillips, Minnesota Mutual; 
Louis H. Pink, N. Y. Superintendent; John 
M. Powell, Loyal Protective. 

Julian Price, Jefferson Standard; Edward B. 
Raub, Indianapolis Life; Austin D, Reiley, Mu- 
tual Life; John E. Reilly, Old Line Life; R. B. 
Richardson, Western Life. 

William A, Riordan, Aetna Affiliated Cos.; 
Col. C. B. Robbins, American Life Convention; 
E. A. Roberts, Minnesota Mutual; George E. 
Rogers, Jr., Prudential; H. G, Royer, Great 
Northern; William J. Rushton, Protective Life; 
Dr. Eugene F. Russell, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Miles 
Scheaffer, United Bencfit. 

W. C. Schuppel, Oregon Mutual; Harry L. 
Seay, Southland Life; George M. Selser, United 
States Life; Pearce Shepherd, Prudential; Ed- 
ward G. Simmons, Pan-American. 

F. M. Smith, Metropolitan Life; W. P. Ste 
vens, Scranton Life; E. B. Stevenson, National 
Life & Accident; Commissioner Sullivan of 
Washington; William M. Tomlins, Jr., Ameri- 
can Surety; Herbert E. Trevvett, Commercial 
Travelers; Commissioner Viehmann, Indiana; 
James M. Webb, Bankers National. 

Vincent P. Whitsitt, Association of Life Pres- 
idents; E. C. Wightman, Mutual Life; Harry 
R. Wilson, American United; Lee J. Wolfe, 
Actuary; Herbert M. Woollen, American Cen- 
tral; Clyde W. Young, Monarch Life. 


Sir Joseph Burn President 


Of the British Prudential 

Sir Joseph Burn, K.B.E., F.1.A., for 
many years general manager of the 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, has been elected president of that 
company. Frank W. Morgan, who 
has been deputy general manager, is now 
general manager. Sir George L. Bar- 
stow, joint deputy-chairman of Pruden- 
tial, has been appointed chairman in suc- 
cession to the late Sir Edgar Horne. 

Sir Joseph Burn has been with the 
Prudential since 1886 when he entered 
the Ordinary branch policy department. 
In 1893 he was transferred to the actu- 
arial department and in 1908 was made 
joint assistant actuary. He became actu- 
ary and general manager in 1920. In 
December, 1925, he relinquished his post 
as actuary, continuing as general man- 
ager. He was elected president of the 
Institute of Actuaries in 1926. He has 
had many public activities, one of which 
was membership on the Royal Commis- 
sion of Decimal of Coinage. Also, he 
was prominent in National Savings in- 
vestment. He was chairman of the Ac- 
counting & Tabulating Corp. of Great 
Britain. In 1920 he was created a K.B.E. 
and a C.B.E. in 1928. Belgium decorated 
him in 1927. 

Sir Joseph has a number of friends in 


SIR JOSEPH BURN 





the American insurance ranks, .among 


them officers of Metropolitan, 
tial and Equitable Society. 


Pruden- 
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Bankers National Life, nearing its fifteenth 
year, is proud to report that it is geared to 
action in keeping with the theme of this week’s 
annual meeting of the Association of Life Insur- 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 


MONTCLAIR 








and industries. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 


N 


Showing new Facade of Bankers National: Home Office in Montclair, N. J. 


Defenders of Democracy 


ance Presidents: Life Insurance in Defense of 
Democracy. Through wars, panic and prosperity 
the Institution of which we are a part carries 
on as the protecting hand of American homes 
It is a bulwark of strength! 
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Institute May Study 
Economic Influences 


SUGGESTED BY M. A. LINTON 


Annual Meeting Hears Reports by Pres- 
ident Holgar J. Johnson and 
Advertising Counsel 


A proposal that the Institute of Life 
Insurance conduct research into the so- 
cial and economic influences of the life 
insurance business on the country was 
made by M. A. Linton in 
Institute’s third annual meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Wednesday. Mr. 
ton, chairman of the board of the In- 
Provident 


opening the 
Lin- 
stitute, is president of the 
Mutual. 

“The proposed studies would keep in 
mind the two major objectives of the 
Institute,” Mr. Linton said, “which are 
to bring to the public a better under- 
they al- 
future, 
them- 


standing of the life insurance 


ready own or may buy in the 
and to bring to the 
selves the attitude of the public to the 
end that the companies may adjust their 


best 


companies 


activities to serve the public in the 
manner possible.” 

Reviewing the year’s activities of the 
Institute, President Holgar J. Johnson 
stated that although criticism is inherent 
in Democracy, and the life insurance 
business must be willing to accept sound 
and constructive criticism, it must offset 
unfair and biased criticism by present- 
ing to people the insur- 
ance. 

“There was a time 
was small, all 
everybody did business with his neigh- 
bor,” Mr. Johnson stated. “Everybody 
knew the business because it was oper- 
ated by a neighbor. Today, however, 
with business operating on a national 


scale, it becomes more difficult for the 
customer to see and know the business. 
It is usually the uninformed who are 
appealed to by the critic who has an 
ulterior motive. The performance of life 
insurance, though not perfect, has here- 
tofore far surpassed its efforts to be 
articulate and to acquaint the public 
with its achievements. It has been the 
objective of the Institute to help bal- 


facts of life 


when all business 


business was local and 


ance this situation. 
“Thus we see our job, as it is also 
the job of every company and every 


agent, to do primarily these things: 

“To conduct our business so as to 
make a lie of all criticism; 

“To reach the source of criticism, to 
see if it is the result of misunderstand- 
ing or if it is intended to be malicious: 

“To correct misinformation and pro- 
vide sound information when the mis- 
understanding is real or to forestall mis- 
understanding, realizing that malicious 
criticism affords little opportunity for 


action, but usually falls of its own 
weight. 
“Even though the content of this 


meeting is so largely based on the prin- 
ciple of telling the story of the busi- 
ness to the public, we must also under- 
stand that there must be continual and 
increased emphasis on the matter of 
adjusting company operations to better 
service to the public, and of the elimi- 
nation of major and minor public irri- 
tants. The very heart of a sound pub- 
lic relations program is the constant 
effort to anticipate public desire and to 
meet it before it becomes public de- 
mand. 

“It is necessary that we all work to- 
gether toward a greater understanding 
and appreciation of life insurance. We 
must bring our public appreciation to 


the same universal standard that we 
have in public acceptance of life insur- 
ance.” 


Following Mr. 
ports were 


\ Johnson’s address, re- 
given by representatives of 


Gerard S. Nollen New Board 
Chairman, Life Institute 





GERARD S. NOLLEN 


New chairman of the board of the 
Institute of Life Insurance is Gerard S. 
Nollen, president, Bankers of Iowa, who 
succeeds M. Albert Linton, president, 
Provident Mutual Life. 

Mr. Linton, in turn succeeds Mr. Nol- 
len on the executive committee, which 


is composed of Franklin D’Olier, presi- 
dent, Prudential; Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president, Metropolitan; Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president, Equitable Society ; 
Julian Price, president, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life; Frazar B. Wilde, president, 
Connecticut General; Arthur B. Wood, 
president, Sun Life of Canada; and Mr. 
Linton. 

Holgar J. Johnson was reelected presi- 
dent of the Institute, and Arthur C. 
Daniels was reelected secretary. 





INSTITUTE STORY ON DISPLAY 


No better background for the display 
of the Institute of Life Insurance could 
have been found than the Waldorf- 
Astoria’s Starlight Roof. Against this 
starlit overhead scene and the dark blue 
backdrop, the 100-foot series of panels 
flanked either side of the American and 
sritish colors. Between the flags was a 
large map of the United States show- 
ing which of the Institute’s various 
services were -used in each state. The 
panels on either side of this map cov- 
ered the many phases of the organiza- 
tion’s work such as news distribution, 
motion pictures, magazine advertising, 
feature articles, annual report surveys, 
the News Data sheet, and charts. 

Motion pictures on the value of life 
insurance was shown during the past 
year to more than 500,000 students. All 


together over 2,000,000 people viewed 
these stories. 
Advertising space was used in 269 


newspapers in 167 cities throughout the 
country. 





the Institute’s advertising counsel, J. 
Walter Thompson Co. William D. Ken- 
nedy, reviewing the advertising of the 
year, pointed out that this advertising 
filled an important need which could 
not be met in any other way. It can 
do some things which information dis- 
seminated through news channels can- 
not do, he said. “The advertising can 


drive directly at its objectives with all 
the power that anyone wishes to put 
back of it,” he said. “But it should be 
remembered that a news and feature 
program plus an advertising program 
represent more than the sum of their 
individual accomplishments; coordinated, 
they will multiply these efforts.” 

Mr. Kennedy cited the three basic con- 
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ASSURANCE 


It is a matter of policy with The Waldorf to 
give more than is expected. You can count on 
spacious rooms. You are sure of fine food. 
You know Waldorf service will live up to its 
reputation. But apart from these things, The 
Waldorf is a hotel with a heart, welcoming 
you with gracious hospitality, entertaining 
you with friendly warmth. And Waldorf rates 
represent greater value now than ever before. 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


49TH TO 50TH - 


NEW YORK 








Late News 


A joint committee of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents and Amer- 
ican Life Convention, consisting of Col. 
C. B. Robbins, Bruce Shepherd, Ray 
Murphy and Julian Price, will call on 
Secretary Morgenthau in Washington 
next week. They will offer the United 
States Treasury the complete coopera- 
tion and support of insurance compa- 
mes and their field representatives in 
the sale of National Defense Savings 
3onds and all other opportunities to 
serve in the national emergency. 





The American Life Convention exec- 
utive committee meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria this week decided to have the 
next annual convention in Chicago at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, starting Octo- 
ber 5, 1942. 





Private Security Sales 


Insurance Commissioners com- 
mittee on valuation of securities at a 
meeting in connection with the Com- 
missioners’ convention in New York this 
week, considered the matter of the pro- 
priety of purchase of bonds by private 
sale by insurance companies and con- 
cluded that it was inadvisable to take 
any action at this time but that the 
committee should give consideration and 
study to the matter. 


The 





FLITCRAFT EDITS SUN COLUMN 

Harold W. Flitcraft, editor, Life In- 
surance Courant, has been made insur- 
ance editor of the new Chicago news- 
paper, The Chicago Sun. 





ADVANCE CLARENCE BARTON 

Clarence Barton has been elected as- 
sistant secretary of the Northern Group 
of the Prudential. He has been super- 
visor of the Eastern Group. 





cepts which have motivated all adver- 
tising copy of the Institute: 

1. Life insurance is a good thing in 
the community; 

2. The companies are well run in the 
public interest; 

The life insurance agent renders a 
great public service. 

H. Erwin Curtis, head of the Insti- 
tute’s press bureau, told how the press 
bureau is functioning as a news-collect- 
ing, news-writing and news-distributing 
organization for the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Henry C. Flower, Jr., vice-president of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., discussed the 
future program of the Institute. 





LAA COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 





Announced by President A. Scott Ander- 
son at Meeting of Executive Committee 
of Advertisers Held Here This Week 

A. Scott Anderson, president, Life In- 
surance Advertisers "Association, will be 
chairman of its committee on coopera- 
tion with the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, other members of the committee 
being C. Sumner Davis, Provident 
tual; Bart Leiper, Provident L. & A.; 
C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual; W. 
T. Plogsterth, Lincoln National. 

Following executive committee meet- 
ing of the association at Waldorf-Astoria 
December 11 President Anderson an- 
nounced these committee chairmen: 

Standard of Practice: Karl Ljung, Jr., Jef 
ferson Standard, 

Membership: J. H. Warner, Aetna Life. 

Press: Frank J. Price, Jr. 

Chicago will be meeting place of 1942 
annual convention. 


R. B. Evans Now Second 
V.-P. of the Colonial Life 


R. B. Evans, who has been assistant 
secretary of Colonial Life of America 
since 1936 and who has had a fine careet 
with the company, has been promoted to 
second vice-president. He succeeds John 
Yarrick who died November 14. 
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“FORWARD WITH FORDYCE™ 








i _—_— was “FORDYCE MONTH" with the pro- 
duction force of the Manhattan Life. It was a case of all 
out for the President and it was fine to be a part of that 


effort. We hail our chief ! 


James G. Ranni 
New York City 


Frank V. Gilbert 
Jamaica 


John A. Campbell 
New York City 
Jos. D. Robbins 


Chas. V. Cromwell Abraham J. Lifton 


New York City New York City New York City 
Louis Gartlir P, A. Peyser Alexander White 
New York City New York City Jersey City 
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Fulfilment of Human Hopes the Key 
To Democracy’s Survival- O. J. Arnold 


Northwestern National President Tells Convention of Life 
Presidents This Aspect of Life Insurance 
Must Be Stressed in 1942 


Striking the keynote of the theme 
“Life Insurance in Defense of Democ- 
racy,” Chairman O. J. Arnold, president, 
Northwestern National Life, in his open- 
ing address to the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in New York City, 
December 11, said that “First and above 
all, we are a human business .. . All 
business large and small, exists for only 
one reason—to meet the needs and 
aspirations and demands of human be- 
ings. If we as the managers of life 
insurance sincerely feel our responsi- 
bility to array life insurance in defense 
of democracy it seems to me we can 
do no better than consciously and vigor- 
ously encourage in 1942 this trend to- 
ward emphasis on the human side of our 
tasks. For unless I am mistaken, the 
survival of democracy will ultimately rest 
on the response of its institutions to the 
problems and anxieties and hopes of 
people.” 

$124,000,000,000 in Force 

Mr. Arnold first reviewed the financial 
and production picture of life insurance 
as it had shaped up during the past 
year. Insurance in force by the end of 
1942, he estimated, would total $124,000,- 


000,000, an increase of 5% over 1940 
and an all-time high. New Business 


would have increased by more than 10% 
to approximately $12,600,000,000, while 
payments to policyholders would total 
about $2,550,000,000 of which 61% will 
have been paid to living policyholders. 

Chairman Arnold then traced the trend 
to the adoption of war-clauses, and to 
lower interest rates. Said he, “Just 








Chairman Arnold’s address was released 
in. advance and is subject to possible 
changes resulting from the state of war 
which developed since its preparation. 








what is likely to happen to interest rates 
after the present emergency is over, 
few people will venture to guess. How- 
ever, there seems to be little immediate 
prospect that interest rates will turn 
for the better and the safest assumption 
to follow is that they will remain where 
they are or even go lower.” 


Government Control 

He particularly warned that it is not 
a wise assumption that after the emer- 
gency the government will quickly with- 
draw from control or subsidy of indus- 
trial plants and that the situation may 
well be a springboard to plans for in- 
creasing collectivization. This possibility 
would bear directly, he stated, on the 
problem of interest rates, and would 
lead to increasing demands for allowing 


life companies to invest in common 
stocks. 
“Here again,” he warned, “is a situa- 


tion to be watched. Ours is a business 
entrusted with the security of millions 
of people and it seems to me it is danger- 
ous to think in terms of solving the 
shortage of sound investments by open- 
ing the door to the use of insurance 
funds as risk or venture capital and to 
involvement of insurance management in 
the ownership or control of other enter- 
Historically, increases or de- 
creases in interest earnings have been 
compensated for in our premium rates 
and dividend schedules, and the only re- 
liable safety valve in a period of de- 
creased interest earnings has been a 
higher cost for life insurance. While 
vou and I deplore the thought of further 
increases in the cost of insurance to the 
public, in the business of supplying 
security there is only one choice as be- 


prises 








O. J. ARNOLD 


tween higher cost or lower quality. And 
I am sure that the public who buy 
life insurance recognize and agree with 
the wisdom of that choice.” 

Turning to the agency side of the busi- 
ness, Mr. Arnold, seemed hopeful that 
the difficulties of selection would be 
solved and that the present man-power 
situation will aid us to “our goal of 
striving to induct fewer men and to 
attain a higher ratio of successful men.” 

He felt that the Canadian increase 
in business despite very high taxation 
was a favorable portent from which we 
might gauge the long-time effect of 
taxation on our own sales in this country. 


Investment Suggestion 


He also pointed to the nearly $1,500,- 
000,000 of government bonds purchased 
this year by life companies, to the work 
of life agents in promoting sale of na- 
tional defense bonds and stamps, and 
to the salutary effect of life insurance 
savings on the post-war economy. In 
this respect, Mr. Arnold commented, “I 
feel certain that it may prove to be a 
most valuable aid to the government in 
meeting distressing post-war problems. 
And in weighing the various means of 
financing the present emergency pro- 
gram, it seems to me the Treasury De- 
partment would be wise to give serious 
consideration to some form of security 
designed to be especially attractive to 
institutions such as our own, which are 
accustomed to hold sound investments 
until maturity.” 

Referring to the agitation for statutory 
recognition of modern mortality tables, 
he said, “In 1937 the President of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners appointed a committee of very 
able men to study this question. Subse- 
quently they were asked to continue 
their study into questions of non-for- 
feiture benefits and related matters. The 
reports of this committee have received 
careful attention by special committees 
from our business, and during the past 
year progress has been made toward 
agreement on a course of action. While 
this study will have many useful results 
in our operations, I think most of us 
will agree that its most useful purpose 
is to remove in so far as possible any 
misconception that the present cost of 
insurance is not in accord with modern 
mortality experience. For years the 
companies have actually been using 
either their own mortality experience or 


recognized modern tables in calculating 
premium rates and dividends, thereby 
assuring fair and equitable cost to all 
policyholders. But that fact has not 
been easy to demonstrate to the insur- 
ing public, because existing laws specify 
that policy liabilities shall be valued 
according to mortality tables based on 
obsolete experience. In recognizing the 
need for clarifying this situation, it 
seems to me we take.a noteworthy step 
toward more exacting discharge of our 
responsibilities to the public.” 

Another side of the investment prob- 
lem which was being +artially solved by 
recent trends, he stated, was the high 
premium business that had come to the 
companies in the 1920's "40r 2 
period of twenty years or more, a grow- 
ing number of people came to look upon 
life insurance as an investment institu- 
tion in contrast to its traditional role as 
the protector of the family and the re- 
fuge of the man who sought to spread a 
risk far too great for him to bear alone. 
Both because of the downward course 
of current rates of interest and because 
the so-called investing public face severe 
tax increases, life insurance finds itself 
becoming more than ever devoted to its 
traditional task of providing life-long 
protection for the average man.” 

The Human Problem 


The most important problem for life 
insurance as for all institutions, how- 
ever, was in his opinion, the human 
problem. “Unless I am mistaken,” he 
continued, “the ultimate defense of 
democracy will not be accomplished with 
guns, ships, tanks and planes of the 
current defense program—imperative as 
they may be now... . In this war, as in 
the last war, the ultimate test of whether 
democracy survives will not be a test of 
arms but will be a test of the power 
of free democratic institutions them- 
selves to meet the social, spiritual and 
economic aspirations of our people. If 
we meet those aspirations, no physical 
force can destroy our democracy; if we 
fail to meet those aspirations, no physical 
force can defend or save our democracy. 

“Here, then, is a front in the defense 
of democracy which is worthy of our 
mettle. It is a front no government, no 
matter how wise or powerful, can de- 
fend alone. It can be defended only 
when ftee men arid their institutions so 
believe in freedom that they accept 
wholeheartedly the responsibilities of 
freedom, and discharge them with exact- 
ing fidelity. On this front, it seems to 
me, the institution of life insurance, by 
its very nature and its place in our 
social and economic life, has the op- 
portunity to make itself felt powerfully 
in the ultimate task of defense of our 
democracy. 

Human Values in Life Insurance 

“Our business is one which exists in 
order that certain deep aspirations of 
men may be fulfilled. It is our daily 
task to help men who are spiritually 
and politically free to become economic- 
ally free. In so doing, we protect and 
fortify the family and thus defend the 
moral foundations of the nation. Our 
activities daily pay tribute to the dignity 
of the individual, which is the spiritual 
foundation of democracy. And above all, 
we daily recognize the supreme worth 
of human values in the business of living. 

“The very fact that insurance has 
been cradled and has very notably flour- 
ished best only in the atmosphere and 
surroundings of democratic governments 
attests to this affinity between the pur- 
poses of insurance and the principles of 
democracy. But even if that were not 
true, can anyone deny that the needs 
of the world today—more vital by far 
than the need for guns and tanks and 
planes—are very nearly summed up in 
these phrases so closely identified with 
life insurance: Individual economic free- 
dom, protection for the home, respect 
for the dignity of the individual, recog- 
nition of the supreme worth of human 
values, and the right of men to fulfill 
in a greater measure their aspirations for 
a better life.” 

Continuing, he remarked. “It is ex- 
tremely difficult for us who deal in 
billions of insurance in force, in billions 





Life Presidents’ Meeting 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents is meeting at the Waldorf. 
Astoria, New York, Thursday and 
Friday this week with a full pro. 
gram of prominent speakers includ- 
ing educators, officials, men in pub- 
lic life as well as insurance execu- 
tives. Chairman of the convention 
this year is O. J. Arnold, president 
of the Northwestern National Life, 











of assets, and in millions of daily sales 
to avoid slipping into the habit of assum- 
ing these vast figures symbolize our 
business. For example, it is only natural 
for us to take pride in our financial 
strength, but let us not make the funda- 
mental error of thinking that even the 
wisest and most skillful handling of one 
function of our internal management— 
such as investments—means we are 
wholly fulfilling the human aims and pur- 
poses of our business. Indicative of the 
true meaning of our business is the fact 
that even dollar-wise our human obliga- 
tions—in terms of our insurance in force 
—are almost four times our assets. And 
when we weigh our responsibilities in 
terms of the hopes and sacrifices bound 
up in our millions of contracts, there 
is simply no dollar value that can be 
placed on them and no dollar description 
can adequately portray them. In terms 
of the particular persons affected, is an 
impairment of assets any more disastrous 
than a lapsed policy which might have 
been saved ?” 
Later Than We Think 


Summarizing the nature of the present 
crisis, Mr. Arnold concluded, “In recent 
years, men have seen even in the de- 
mocracies the growth of license under 
the guise of freedom, the demand for 
special privilege under a plea for equal 
treatment, and the literal choking to 
death of entire nations and_ peoples 
under the assumed rights of sovereignty. 

“Overwhelmed by a sense of betrayal, 
men despair of finding human institu- 
tions which are bound by common rules 
of honesty, fair dealing and considera- 
tion of others. Such was the frame of 
mind of the French people when democ- 
racy fell in France. And unless demo- 
cratic institutions which survive the 
present upheaval can by their words 
and deeds dispel such despair, democracy 
cannot be defended for long. 

“In this respect, the hour may be later 
than we think. It is no time now for 
any institution to hang back and shirk 
its own part. And life insurance with its 
incomparable record of good faith, with 
its inherent lessons of the value of co- 
operation, with its central principle of 
making each individual responsibe for 
the welfare of others—surely life insur- 
ance by its very nature must take a 
leading part in this defense of our free 
way of life.” 





SENDS WAR CLAUSE LETTER 





Continental American Tells Fieldmen It 
Soon Will Issue Rules Regarding 
Future Use of War Clauses 

Max S. Bell, vice-president and actu- 
ary, Continental American, has sent the 
following letter to field force of the com- 
pany: 

“Because of the unfortunate interna- 
tional developments over the week-end, 
no representative of this company 1s 
now in a position to assure prospective 
purchasers, either male or female, that 
the company will issue insurance without 
a war clause. 

“We are now in the process of study- 
ing the whole situation carefully an 
we hope to be in a position to issue 
more definite rules regarding the future 
use of war clauses within a few days. 
In the meantime, however, it will be the 
policy of the company to impose a wat 
clause on every contract of insurance 
issued to an individual who, in the opin- 
ion of the company, has any prospect 
of becoming connected with the military, 
naval or air service or any of their 
branches.” 
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In times of war and disaster thoughts should be turned from 
the uncomfortable present to the promise of the future. Ever 
alive to the necessity of preparing for that future, Berkshire Life 
General Agents and Associates have been successful in effecting 
an increase of approximately 30% in paid life insurance volume 
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as of November 1st. 

This splendid achievement has a meaning far greater than 
an increase of business on the company books. It points to the 
fact that through life insurance, and not through idle words, 
many more thousands of policyowners have taken definite steps 
to demonstrate the essential character of the destiny they pro- 
pose to achieve for the generations which will follow our own. 

The Berkshire will continue to play its part in the present 
defense of America’s fundamental concepts of government and 
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Private Pension Irusts 


By Fred P. McKenzie 


Assistant Secretary, Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 


The subject of Pensions seems to be 
increasingly more popular as is evidenced 
by the many companies adopting Retire- 
ment Income plans for their employes. 

There are two reasons for this ac- 
tivity: first the decided trend toward 
broader social concepts such as the adop- 
tion of Social Security benefits, and Old 
\ge insurance; second, the present high 
income and excess profits taxes and the 
expectations of further increases. 

\ corporation, a partnership or a sole 
proprietorship may establish pensions for 
its employes, but partners or proprietors 
may not be included as participants. 
This article will be confined to a dis- 
cussion of pensions for corporations. 

The Important Sections of the Law 

The two sections of the law with which 
we must concern ourselves are Sections 
165 and 23 (p) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

A pension to qualify under 165, must 
be for the benefit of some or all of the 
employes. Also, none of the funds may 
be used for any purpose until all of 
the pension obligations to the employes 
have been satisfied. 

This section provides in part that such 
funds paid into an irrevocable trust need 
not be reported as additional income by 
the employe until he actually starts to 
receive it or “actually distributed or 
made available to any distributee” and 
then only when he has received back 
more than his own contribution. 

If a pension plan complies with the 
provisions of section 165, then under 
section 23 (p) the funds which are paid 
to an irrevocable trust for the benefit of 
the employes may be deducted from 
gross income to the extent used for cur- 
rent pension liability If amounts are 
paid in excess of the current accruals, 
then a deduction is allowed of 1/10th in 
h of the ten years following. 

Thus, if the annual share of the com- 
pany’s contribution is $50,000 per vear 
and the corporation tax bracket is 70%, 
th government in effect contributes 
$35,000 to the the pension. 


cost oft 


Tax Savings Not the Motivating Force 


Tax savings should not be the moti- 
vating force in any pension plan. Gross 
earnings and taxes of many corporations 
are now at an all time high. The de- 


ductions allowed under section 23 (p) 
tend to minimize at the present time the 
actual cost of pensions. However it is a 
continuing obligation of the company 
over a long period of years and must 
therefore be considered in the light 
of future earnings. Any company con- 
sidering the adoption of a pension plan 
should be extremely cautious before com- 
mitting itself to an annual contribution. 

There are three specific types of pen- 
sions, the group annuity, the trusteed 
or self-administered plan, and the indi- 
vidual policy plan. Each has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

In this article IT have been asked to 
confine myself to that type of plan 
known as the individual policy plan 
which has been adopted in part by such 
well known companies as the Chrysler 
Corporation, Corn Products Refining 
Co., Electric Auto-Lite Co., Sperry Cor- 
poration and the S. H. Kress Co. 

The plan I will outline is typical, but 
may be varied as to percentage of con- 
tributions, eligibility, formula for pen- 
i d other features 

The Plan 

A company decides to provide a sup- 
plementary retirement income for em- 
ployes above a certain salary level, 
whose Social Security Act benefits will 


ons an 


New York City 


be too small to permit the maintenance 
of a standard of living comparable to 
their present standard. To accomplish 
this, a Private Pension Plan is adopted. 
Under this plan every employe earning 
$3,000 a year and over is to receive 35% 
of average salary upon reaching Age 65, 
if a man, or Age 60, if a woman. No 
person is to receive a pension of more 
than $500 a month. The $3,000 level 
is used because Social Security benefits 
do not increase for salaried persons 
above that level. 

Payment of the pension is guaran- 
teed by policies issued on the lives of 
these employes by a life insurance com- 
pany at the direction of a pension com- 
mittee named by the employer. For em- 
ployes who can pass the insurance com- 
pany’s physical examination, the policies 
include a life insurance element, provid- 
ing a minimum death benefit, before re- 
tirement, at the rate of $1,000 for $10 
monthly income the employe would have 
received at retirement had he _ lived. 
The cost is usually divided equally be- 
tween employer and employe. 

For example, a man earning a month- 
ly salary of $750 would receive a pen- 


sion, at 65, of $262.50 (35% of monthly 
salary) and a minimum death benefit be- 
fore retirement of $262.50. 

Procedure 

The board of directors authorizes the 
adoption of a pension plan (approval of 
stockholders is optional). The board 
appoints a pension committee consist- 
ing of not less than three members 
nor more than five. This committee 
generally includes two officials and three 
employes, one member serving as sec- 
retary or manager. At the same time, 
a trustee is appointed which may be a 
trust company or an individual. 

The Trust Agreement, in which among 
other things the duties of the trustee 
are outlined, is signed by the presi- 
dent of the company. Attached to the 
agreement is an individual form sent 
signed by the employe, which signifies 
his acceptance of the plan and authorizes 
the employer to deduct the cost of one- 
half of the gross premium from his 
salary. 

A physical examination is made of 
each employe. To those who can pass, 
policies containing the life insurance 
feature are issued. Others receive an- 


Mexican and Cuban Managers 





ATILIO LEON 


Accompanying cuts are of Atilio Leon, 
Confederation Life manager for Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and Dominican Republic, 
and Charles F. Day, Confederation Life 
manager for Mexico. 

Mr. Leon began his business career 
in the Dominican Republic, country of 
his birth, and then transferred his major 
activities to Cuba. He has been with 
the Confederation since 1915; has at- 
tained membership in the company’s 
Macdonald Club A, managers’ section, 
every year since it was founded in 1930. 
He was the club’s president during five 
of the eleven years. A splendid linguist, 
Mr. Leon has addressed sales groups in 
English, French and Spanish on the 
same day. In 1930 he was invited by 
the Dominican Republic to represent his 


CHARLES F. DAY 


native land as secretary to the legation 
at Havana. 

Mr. Day was born in British Guiana. 
Coming to Canada at 16 he joined the 
staff of Bank of: Montreal. He served 
four years in the Canadian Army in the 
last war and rejoined the bank on his 
return. Later, he was transferred to 
Mexico. When the bank decided to 
wind up its Mexican business he joined 
the Bank de Londres in Mexico City 
as manager of the department of foreign 
exchange. 

Two years ago Mr. Day entered life 
insurance with the Confederation. With 
no previous field experience he was ap- 
pointed in late 1939 to head the Mexican 
office of Confederation, succeeding the 
late P. C. Grover, and under his direc- 
tion the Mexican business has shown a 
steady increase. 
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nuity policies without life insurance, 
which will give them 35% of their salary 
upon reaching retirement age. These 
policies applied for by the pension com- 
mittee with the consent of the individual 
employe, indicates the trustee as the 
owner. 

Additional Provisions of the Plan 

If an employe leaves, his policy is 
returned by the trustee to the pension 
committee which may return to the em- 
ploye (a) the whole policy; (b) only his 
own contribution. 

If the policies are issued on a partici- 
pating basis and the dividends are per- 
mitted to remain with the insurance com- 
pany to accumulate with interest, the 
dividends may be made available, in the 
sole discretion of the pension committee, 
to an employe who is in ill health. 

The company agrees to continue the 
pension plan for at least three years. 
In the event of termination through 
bankruptcy, merger, or for any other 
reason, the policies are to be turned 
over to the individual employes. 

If a salary is increased, the pension 
committee in its sole discretion may 
cause to be issued an additional policy 
which will increase the pension propor- 
tionately. The trustee may be directed 
to borrow on the policies for the sole 
purpose of paying premiums if a major- 
ity of the employes agree. 

Trustee’s Duty 

The trustee holds the policies in es- 
crow. It is vested with all incidents of 
ownership, can sign any papers to be 
endorsed on the policies. The trustee 
retains the form signed by the employe 
authorizing the deduction of one-half the 
premium from salary. 

Once a month the trustee receives 
from the corporation one-twelfth of the 
annual premium due on each of the poli- 
cies held. At the end of the twelve 
month period the trustee pays the pre- 
miums and deposits the receipts in the 
files it maintains for each individual 
insured. 

The ear-marked funds for any individ- 
ual employe are returned to the pension 
committee when that employe’s account 
closes either through withdrawal, resig- 
nation, retirement or death. 

In the case of death, it is necessary 
to secure a receipt and release from 
the executor of the insured’s estate, 4 
tax waiver from the state, and a cer- 
tified copy of the death certificate before 
returning the policy to the life insut- 
ance company, or unused funds to the 
pension committee. 


When Employe Withdraws from Plan 

If an employe withdraws from the 
plan, his policy is returned to the pen- 
sion committee with any unused pre- 
mium funds. If an employe retires, the 
policy is likewise returned to the pen- 
sion committee. The trustee in this 
typical plan does not collect proceeds 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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In the Security of the Individual Lies a Strategic 
a" 7. y N ry. > . 
For A GOVERNMENT of, by, and for the People, one of its greatest 
defenses lies in the economic security of the People themselves. 
With more than half of its people owning Life Insurance, America has 
progressed farther than any other nation toward this goal of financial 
security for the individual. 
The theme of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, meeting 1n its 
35th Annual Convention, recognizes that fact. It also acknowledges the 
responsibility which devolves therefrom. ‘The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America congratulates the Association upon its chosen theme: 
“Life Insurance in Defense of Democracy.” 
In the hands of a trained Guardian repre- 
sentative, the patented Guardian Graph- 
Estate is a front-line instrument for the 
planning of individual security ... it is a 
strategic weapon in the Defense of Democracy. 
| 2 
"THE GUARDIAN LIFE | 
| | 
6 








e | INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


| A MUTUAL COMPANY -:- ESTABLISHED 1860 -:- NEW YORK CITY 
GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 81 YEARS || | 
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Elected Bank Director 





ERIC G. JOHNSON 


Eric G. Johnson, vice-president, Penn 
Mutual and in charge of general agen- 
cies, has been elected a director of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia. 
He has been associated with the Penn 
Mutual for thirteen years and was gen- 
eral agent in Pittsburgh before coming 
to the home office in Philadelphia as 
vice-president in charge of agencies. 

A native of Middletown, Conn., he 
was graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1923. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and also former vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. He is 
a regional director of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives and a mem- 
ber of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers. 


Institute Survey Shows Companies’ 


Reports Grow More Informative 


The annual reports of life insurance 
companies to be issued early in 1942 
covering operations for the current year 
promise to set a new high from the 
standpoint both of being informative and 
developing reader-interest, the Institute 
of Life Insurance declared in releasing 
the results of a survey of policyholder 
reports. 

“No business today is devoting more 
attention and care to the presentation 
of its annual story than the life insur- 
ance business, the survey of policyholder 
reports covering operations for 1940 in- 
dicates,” Holgar J. Johnson, president, 
stated. 

“With management these days being 
judged not only by its financial ac- 
complishments but also by how well it 
serves the nation and society, manage- 
ment has come to realize that important 
as financial statements are, they are not 
a gauge of how well a company services 
the public interest. More significant in 
determining this are the value to the 
public of a company’s product and serv- 
ices, the contribution it makes to sound 
living standards and the direction of 
its policies to conform with the needs 
of the nation at large.” 


Get Policyholder Reaction 


This survey, the third of a series by 
the Institute, explores for the first time 
policyholder reaction to the annual re- 
ports of life insurance companies. Pol- 
icyholders, the survey says, have indi- 
cated clearly that they appreciate and 
want informative reports. They pre- 
fer specific data to general comment. 
They are interested in the efficiency 
of management and in how progressive 


Two South American Insurance Chiefs 





RAIMUNDO CARRUT 


Raimundo Carrut, chairman of the 
board of the Brazil Companhia de Se- 
guros Geraes, was graduated from the 


School of Business Administration of 
Paris, and in 1924 completed his law 
studies in the Paris Law School. In 
1926 he was made divisional inspector 


of the large French company, Assurances 
Generales, and was placed in charge of 
the Northern France zone in the same 
year. 

After special missions in Spain and 
Italy he was appointed in 1927 general 
representative of the same company for 
the whole of South America, later be- 
coming its general inspector. In 1929 





JACINTO RUIZ-GUINAZU 


he was elected a director of the Brazil 
Companhia de Seguros Geraes, and in 
1931 was elevated to the post of board 
chairman. 

Dr. Raimundo Carrut was on several 
occasions president of the insurance 
committee of Sao Paulo and also a dele- 
gate to the French-American commit- 
tee from the State of Sao Paulo. 

The company has shown an unusually 
progressive increase in business and a 
large increase in capital from 1931 to 
1940. 

President of La Franco Argentina, 
Buenos Aires, is Jacinto Ruiz-Guinazu. 
La Franco Argentina was established in 


it is. They like humanized reports and 
are quick to comment on improvements. 

“There is evidence in this survey,” the 
Institute says, “that the readership of 
life insurance company reports is broad- 
er than many people have believed. Ap- 
proximately 60% of the companies an- 
swering the questionnaire report definite 
evidence of policyholder interest. 

“One or two of the companies made 
field surveys to determine how their 
policyholders regarded their reports. 
These indicated that policyholders gen- 
erally appreciated the information given 
and revealed a higher than expected 
reader-interest—‘surprisingly high’—was 
the way one company executive de- 
scribed it. 

“Reader-interest in annual reports is 
unquestionably on the increase. This is 
partly due to the greater amount of in- 
formation given in the reports and to 
more attractive presentation and partly 
to the times which make people more 
conscious of their investments and sav- 
ings.” 

Many Innovations 

More than 35% of the life insurance 
companies covered by the survey re- 
ported that they had made innovations 
in the form of their report for 1940. 
The change ranged from the introduc- 
tion of color or improved typography to 
revolutionary changes in form and con- 
tent, all aimed at increasing reader- 
interest or appeal. 

Many reports tried to make financial 
statements clearer to policyholders. Of 
the 134 reports, covered by the survey, 
61 defined legal reserves and other prin- 
cipal items in presenting their state- 
ments, the Institute remarking that 
“making clear what legal reserves are, 
takes probably 90% of the mystery out 
of a life insurance company’s state- 
ments,” 

Fifty of the companies presented oper- 
ating statements, approximately two- 
thirds of these giving income and dis- 
bursement figures on a cash basis and 
the remaining companies reporting on 
the revenue or accrual basis. The trend, 
the survey says, is toward the revenue 
form of statement, the advantages of 
which are that the public is accustomed 
to it and that it is directly related to 
the figures in the balance sheet. 

The 1940 reports, the Institute says, 
marked another advance in the human- 
ized, simplified presentation of the story 
of life insurance. Through the human- 
ized report, the survey declares manage- 
ment is finding an effective way of tell- 
ing what life insurance means in the 
lives of people and this story is of far 
greater importance to the public and to 
policyholders, than a mere report on 
financial operations. 

Reports, material and information an- 
alyzed in the survey were supplied by 
144 American and Canadian life insur- 
ance companies. The findings of the 
survey are incorporated in a 36-page 
booklet with the title “Policyholder Re- 
ports—An Aid to Better Public Under- 
standing.” 


WOMEN HEAR J. A. RAMSAY 


John A. Ramsay, Connecticut Mutual 
general agent in Newark, was the guest 
speaker December 9 at the luncheon 
meeting of the League of Insurance 
Women in New York City. Mr. Ram- 
say’s subject was “1942 and You.” 





1896 and transacts business in life, fire, 
automobile, marine, glass breakage and 
hail. 

It is interesting to mention that the 

fire department, with its premium in- 
come of Arg. $2,344,635 for the last year, 
ranks first among companies in Argen- 
tina in fire premiums. 
_ Mr. Ruiz-Guinazu has been chairman 
for the last eleven years. General man- 
ager of company is Charles L. Grand- 
jean. 





Buchanan’s Estate Office 


M. LUTHER BUCHANAN 


M. Luther Buchanan, CLU, proprietor 
of Buchanan’s' Estate Service, has 
opened new offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, 80 Federal Street, 
Boston. 

For eighteen years Mr. Buchanan has 
been in life insurance. Prior to opening 
the new offices he carried on Buchanan's 
Estate Service while he was associated 
with the Massachusetts Mutual Life’s 
agency at 31 Milk Street, Boston. He 
is a past president of the Boston Chap- 
ter of CLU. At present he is a director 
of the American Society of CLU. He 
also is vice-president of the Boston Life 
Insurance and Trust Council, and is 
instructor of a course at Boston Uni- 
versity, which covers a review of wills, 
trusts, estates, taxes and business life in- 
surance. 

Buchanan’s Estate Service has been 
in operation since 1933. 





TWO NEW UNIT MANAGERS 





James E. Hollyday and Robert Irwin 
Appointed by Henry M. Faser, 
Jr., Boston 

Henry M. Faser, Jr., general agent, 
Penn Mutual, Boston, has appointed 
James E. Hollyday and Robert Irwin 
unit managers. 

Mr. Hollyday, a native of Maryland, 
joined Boston agency of Penn Mutual 
in 1930 after a successful career with 
a radio manufacturing company. He has 
specialized on tax and business insur- 
ance and has been active in the Life 
Insurance Trust Council. 

Robert Irwin was graduated from 
Harvard in 1939 and immediately joined 
the young men’s unit of the Faser 
agency. He will now be in charge of 
that unit. 





NATIONAL LIFE BIG GAIN 





Reports Eleven Months’ Increase of 
18.40%; Ahead of November, 1940, 
by 26.78% 

Running ahead of business for last 
year for all of the eleven months ot 
this year, the National Life of Vermont 
reports a gain of 26.78% for November 
this year over November 1940, accord- 
ing to figures released last week. The 
percentage of increase for the eleven 
months is 18.40%, and the insurance in 
force is rising to the point that it 18 
forecast it will be approximately six 
hundred million when the books of the 
company are closed for the year on 
December 26. 





HARTFORD HEARS TAGGART 

Grant Taggart, vice-president _Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
and agent at Cowley, Wyo., addresse 
the Hartford Life Underwriters Ass0- 
ciation on Monday. Subject “Sales Phil- 
osophy from the Wide Open Spaces. 
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THE JOB OF SELLING 


Li FE insurance is really money for women, 
children, and elderly people; to provide bread and 
butter, a roof over their heads, and some of the comforts 
of life. In most cases this money would not be available 
except for the job of selling done by the insurance agent. 
According to records, the mayority of our families 
have received little or nothing but life insurance money 


when the head of the family died. 


_Massachurel Maluab 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
Organized 1851 
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The Ralph H. Kastners of Chicago 


By David F. Barrett 


One of the most popular couples at- 
tending insurance conventions is the 
Kastners. Ralph H. Kastner is associate 
counsel of the Life Conven- 
tion. His annual report made to ALC 
conventions each Fall is an accurate and 
comprehensive encyclopedia of what has 


American 


done affecting life insurance by 
egislatures and courts and is kept on 


file by insurance organizations and com- 


he en 


1 


panies throughout the nation. 
\fter graduation from public and pa- 


rochial schools of Council Bluffs where 
he was born, Mr. Kastner went to 
Creighton University High School in 


(maha, where among other things he 
played baseball. He then entered the 
Creighton University Arts College in 
1916. There he was a cadet captain and 
he was among a small group which 
Creighton sent to attend the Officers 
Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, IIL, in 
Summer of 1918. When 19 he was given 
a commission as a second lieutenant of 
infantry, and thus was one of the young- 
est officers in United States Army dur- 
ing the World War. He was made mili- 
tary instructor at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas and at time of Arm- 
istice was seeking transfer to the bomb- 
ing section of the Air Corps. 

Mr. Kastner returned to Omaha and 
did overtime work in catching up with 
his A.B. class at Creighton. After a 
time he decided to enter the business 
world. For the next few years he 
worked for the Union Pacific R. R. in 
several capacities, finally becoming ticket 
agent in the general passenger depart- 
ment. He entered night classes at the 
Creighton University Law School in 
1919; was admitted to the Nebraska bar 
on examination in June, 1922, but con- 
tinued his law studies, graduating the 
following June. 


How He Became Affiliated With ALC 


When the Union Pacific was about to 
lose some important business because a 
passenger agent had failed to make a 
call to provide the prospective customer 
with desired railroad information the 
general passenger agent sent Kastner 
on the mission. Thus, he met Attorney 
Ralph Van Orsdel, then of Omaha, and 
now general counsel of Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. at Washington, D. C. Van 
Orsdel referred him to the late and be- 
loved Thomas W. Blackburn, then sec- 
retary and general counsel of American 
Life Convention, who also had a rail- 
road problem. Kastner clicked so well 
that he shortly thereafter received from 
Mr. Blackburn an offer to become affili- 
ated with the American Life Convention 
as legal and legislative clerk. At the 
time the headquarters office staff of 
ALC consisted of Mr. Blackburn, his 
law partner, W. Ross King, who edited 
the Legal Bulletin, and Mrs. Lee Bey- 
mer. Mr. Kastner joined ALC on De- 
cember 1, 1922, and is the only person 
who has served the Convention in its 
three headquarters locations: Omaha, 
St. Louis and Chicago, and also under 
its four managers and general counsel: 
Mr. Blackburn, Claris Adams, Byron K. 


Elliott and Col. C. B. Robbins. 
Mr. Kastner was advanced to Con- 
vention attorney in 1928. In June, 1934, 


1€ was promoted to associate counsel 
and chairman of the Convention’s legis- 
lative bureau in June, 1934, upon recom- 
mendation of Judge Byron K. Elliott 
en he retired as manager and general 
counsel to join official family of the John 
Hancock. : 
Liking people and fond of company, 
Mr. Kastner has had a wide range of 
interests. He took an active part in 
early days of Omaha Junior Chamber 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph H. Kastner 


of Commerce as a group chairman. At 
the same time he was Grand Knight of 
the Knights of Columbus in Council 
Bluffs, Ia., and was selected as a dis- 
trict deputy of that organization for 
southwestern district of Iowa. He gave 
much attention to the Elks and Ameri- 
can Legion. With the latter organiza- 
tion he served as service officer of Rain- 
bow Post, Council Bluffs, and as local 
head of the 40 & 8 branch. He became 
state head of the Iowa Legion’s 40 & 8 
organization in 1923. 

In St. Louis his services were in fre- 
quent demand as an after-dinner speaker 
and more often as a toastmaster. He 
was the only speaker in English at a 
famous Columbus Day outdoor celebra- 
tion at the Columbus statue in Tower 
Grove Park, St. Louis, when the “war- 
ring” Italian groups were finally gotten 
together in a joint affair. Since coming 
to Chicago with ALC he has made fre- 
quent speeches. 

The governor of Illinois appointed Mr. 





Kastner as a delegate from that state to 
the National Tax Association Confer- 
ence and he has also been made a mem- 
ber of the board of editors of The Jour- 
nal of Land and Public Economics, a 
member of the advisory council of In- 
surance Federation of Illinois, and of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce special 
insurance committee. Likewise, he is a 
member of Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel, Chicago, Insurance Lawyers 
Club and of National Tax Association 
and practically since its inception of 
Section on Insurance Law, American 
Bar Association. He was recently re- 
appointed chairman of the life insurance 
committee of the association. 


Mrs. Kastner 


Mrs. Kastner was Blanche E. Endi- 
cott, daughter of Mrs. Lillian Endicott 
of Council Bluffs. They were married 
in September, 1924. She is one of the 
most highly esteemed women attending 
insurance conventions. Annually, she 
has been chairman of the ladies’ com- 
mittee of ALC, where her gracious, 
friendly manner has made all the women 
who have accompanied their husbands 
to these meetings feel very much at 
home. Also, she is a popular social 
figure at annual conventions of Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners and American Bar Association, 
too. She is one of those happy persons 
who takes delight in attending conven- 
tions. 


TALKS TO INSURANCE WOMEN 





John A. Ramsay, General Agent Con- 
necticut Mutual, Addresses League 
Here on Tuesday 
The League of Life Insurance Women 
met at the Architectural League Club 
on Tuesday afternoon. Speaker was 
John A. Ramsay, general agent Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, Newark. Subject was 

“1042 and You.” 

A graduate of Blair Academy, Mr. 
Ramsay devoted ten years to the 
women’s clothing business and_ then 
spent two years on Wall Street. He 
became an agent in 1931; then a super- 
visor. While a supervisor he continued 
in personal production, in 1936 paying 
for $472,000. He was made Connecticut 
Mutual general agent in 1937, and at 
company’s convention of general agents 
in 1939 his agency was awarded the 
President’s Organization Trophy. He is 
president of General Agents and Man- 
agers Association of Northern New 
Jersey. 




















Vice-President and Manager 
Of Mutual Life Real Estate 





HENRY VERDELIN 


Henry Verdelin, who is vice-president 
and manager of real estate department 
of Mutual Life, joined that company 
in his present capacity on July 12, 1940, 
He attended University of Minnesota 
and is a member of the Minnesota bar. 

He began his business career twenty 
years ago in the First National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Minneapolis, where he was 
engaged first in the real estate depart- 
ment and later in charge of the cor- 
porate trust department. In 1929 he 
was placed in charge of the underwrit- 
ing business of the bank and its securi- 
ties affiliate, and in 1937 was made an 
assistant vice-president in the commer- 
cial banking department of that insti- 
tution. 

He has served as a member of more 
than fifty reorganization and protective 
committees at various times, and was 
patticularly active in the reorganiza- 
tion, among others, of the Celotex Cor- 
poration and of the Hines Land & 
Timber Co. of Chicago. 

He was president of the American 
Institute of Banking in 1936 and 193/, 
and was also a member of the adminis- 
trative committee, and later the execu- 
tive committee of the American Bankers 
Association. 





Pension Trusts 


(Continued from Page 38) 


at death or receive any retirement in- 
come. 

The trustee must handle all change of 
beneficiary forms and conversions. He 
must also handle the setting up of settle- 
ment options and any changes therein, 
keep records of birth dates and_ look 
for typographical errors in policies, 
amounts, spelling of names, etc. 


Summary 


In conclusion, I will summarize briefly 
some of the main points covered in this 
discussion. : 

First: The government is definitely in 
favor of companies adopting bona fide 
pension plans, providing it is not 4 
scheme to include owners for large 
amounts and thereby avoid or evade 
taxes which should be paid. 

Second: In the consideration of any 
plan, a representative group of employes 
must be included, and the amounts pa! 
must be reasonable. : 

Third: A company should not be motl- 
vated by tax savings to commit itse 
to an annual contribution which cannot 
be met in future years. 

Fourth: Because no one plan fits every 
corporation, a thorough study show 
be made before any pension is adopted. 
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“PROTECTING THE AMERICAN HOME” 








Even all the eating-apples and maple sugar in Vermont can’t supply 
the national appetite for these delicacies! Since the days when every 
family “put up” an abundance of good things for the winter ... 
“laying by” the surplus of today for the needs of tomorrow, has been 
an American tradition. 


Announcement is made by President Elbert S. Brigham of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company that ''the company's present basic divi- 
dend scale on all forms of insurances and retirement annuities will be 
continued for the year 1942." ; 


This is the vote of the company's board of directors after review of 
the record of increasing business in 1941. It was also voted that the 
basis of surplus interest distribution on participating funds left with the 
company will remain the same, namely 3!/5 per cent. 


Note: The Company's sales of new life insurance for October 1941 were 29.19 per cent higher than 
those of October 1940. The ratio of increase for the first ten months of 194! is 17.39 per cent. 





NATIONAL LIFE covrany = wonrreusrk,. WERMONT 
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War Clauses of Mutual 
Life on New Policies 
THEY APPLY TO CERTAIN GROUPS 


Policies Now in Force Not Affected; 
Maximum New Insurance on Groups 
Affected Is $25,000 
The Mutual Life announced this week 
that war clauses will become effective 
on certain new business applied for and 
examined after midnight on Monday, 
December 15, on various groups of in 
dividuals whose risks are greatly in 
creased by war conditions. Purpose of 
imposing the war clauses, the company 
said. it to avoid subjecting present pol 
icvholders to the inclusion of unwar 
ranted risks on new business taken dur- 
ing the war period. Policies now in force 

no way affected. 





are in 

The war clause, which exempts the 
company from liability in the event of 
death in military or naval services and 
under certain other conditions, is being 
applied in the case of new policies writ- 
ten on members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, National 
Guard, R.O.T.C.; and new insurance on 
these groups is limited to a maximum of 
$25,000. All insurance plans are avail- 
able, up to this limit, subject to regular 
rules. 

How War Clause Applies 

The company is also applying its war 
clause to cover single men between the 
ages of 15 to 30 inclusive; and a limit 
of $50,000 of new insurance has been 
imposed in this group. All insurance 
plans, including disability and double in- 
demnity, remain available, subject to 
regular rules. Single men whose insur- 
ance ages run from 31 to 35 inclusive 
may be granted $10,000 of new insur- 
ance without the war clause, but the 
clause will apply on all new insurance 
over $10,000, with a limit of $50,000 on 
the total of new insurance. Subject to 
these restrictions, all insurance plans, 
including disability and double indem- 
nity, are available to this group, subject 
to regular rules. 

In the case of married men whose in- 
surance age is 35 or less, the war clause 
will be imposed only on amounts of new 
insurance over $50,000; and a limit of 
f new insurance has been an- 
nounced for this group, with all plans 
available, including disability and double 
indemnity. 


$100,000 ot 


Flyers 


War clauses will also be included on 
all new policies written on the lives of 
civilian airplane and transport 
pilots; and the limit of new insurance 
for individuals in these categories has 
been placed at $50,000. The usual air- 
plane exclusion clause applies to this 
group as well as to student pilots and 
those contemplating aviation. The latter 
will be subjected to the war clause, and 
a new insurance limit of $25,000. Usual 
rules will apply to plans and to disabil- 
ity and double indemnity benefits for 
both of these classes. 


pilots 


A limit of $5,000 of new insurance, 
with the war clause applied, will be 
effective in cases of individuals engaged 


in merchant marine on the Great 
The usual rules will 
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Takes Over New England Mutual’s New Home 





President George Willard Smith receives the key of the new home office building 
of the New England Mutual Life at Copley Square, Boston, before he cuts the 


white ribbon to open the main portal. 


Left to right: Langley Homer, superintendent, and William H. Nye, vice- 
president, Turner Construction Co., builders; President Smith; Thomas F. Meagher, 
assistant secretary; Morris P. Capen, vice-president; Alfred W. Jones, purchasing 
agent, and Wm. A. Dupee, director, member of the building committee. 


Reception for J. S. Myrick 
By Mutual N. Y. Managers 


Managers of the Mutual Life in New 
York City gave a reception to Julian S. 
Myrick, Wednesday, at the Waldorf 
Astoria preceding the dinner of the Life 
Managers Association to the Life Presi- 
dents Association at the same _ place. 
Harold Taylor, manager at 521 Fifth 
Avenue, who organized the party acted 
as master of ceremonies. A large group 
of Mutual Life executives, and agency 
men from all sections of the country 
were present. Mr. Myrick was recently 
elected second vice-president of the 
Mutual Life after many years as man- 
ager of the Ives & Myrick agency in 
New York. 

Le Roy Bowers, manager of the Mu- 
tual Life agency in the Chrysler Build- 
ing, was selected to represent the group 
in presenting Mr. Myrick with a gold 
watch chain, the links of which bear the 
inscription, “In recognition to Mike 
whose contribution has been invaluable 
to the Mutual Life and life insurance 
for 43 years. From his friends, the Man- 
agers of Mutual.” 

Among those attending were Lewis W. 
Douglas, president of Mutual Life; Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, vice-president; J. 
Maclean, vice-president and actuary; 
Leigh Cruess, vice-president and man- 
ager of selection; J. R. Hull, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies; L. W. 
Dawson, vice-president and_ general 
counsel; H. Verdelin, vice-president and 
manager of real estate; D. S. Beebe, 
vice-president and financial manager; 
Willard Johns, secretary; Donald B. 
Woodward, research assistant to the 
president; Clifford B. Reeves, assistant 
to the president; A. H. Haas, assistant 
to the vice-president and manager of 
avencies; A. D. Reiley, assistant man- 
ager of selection and supervisor of risks; 
Andrew Webster, assistant manager of 
selection; Dr. W. M. Bradshaw, medical 
director in charge; Dr. E. McP. Arm- 
strong, medical director; Dr. R. L. Wil- 
lis, medical director; H. P. Gallaher, su- 
perintendent of the bureau of investi- 
gation; Elmer Hunt, manager of pub- 
licity and field service; R. L. Young, 
agency secretary; Roger Bourland, su- 
pervisor premium budget; Clark Sher- 
man, office manager of agency depart- 
ment; Walter Shaw, assistant manager 
of agencies; G. A. Patton, Cleveland; F. 
B. Sattem, Los Angeles. Among the 
Mutual Life Managers who attended 
were the following: William H. Kee, 
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efits on the assumption of a rate of 
interest too far above the rate which 
it considers proper for the calculation 
of reserve liabilities for those policies 
at the time they are issued.” 

Statutory Provision for Periodical Re- 
vision of Mortality Tables Unnecessary 
_ The joint statement said it believes 
it unnecessary to make any statutory 
provision for the periodical revision of 
mortality tables. The companies’ joint 
committee does not believe it would be 
feasible to require life companies to sub- 
mit mortality data appropriate for the 
computation of mortality tables, as part 
of their annual statements. 

Among other things the joint commit- 
tee said it did not believe that the Stand- 
ard Nonforfeiture Law should contain a 
Provision to relieve the companies of 
awkward problems during the period 
when the new law is enacted in some 
states and not in others; that it believes 
that the deficiency reserve requirement 
of the special committee’s Standard Pol- 
icy Valuation Law should be modified 
in form; that it believes a preliminary 
term method should be made an integral 
part of a Standard Valuation Law and 
that this method should be defined in 
a form analogous to the adjusted pre- 
mium method of calculating nonfor- 
feiture benefits; and it believes that the 
proposed standard laws should be as 
simple as possible in order to facilitate 
uniform enactment and efficient admin- 
istration, and to guard against misin- 
terpretation by the courts. 

RALPH HARNEY MARKS 25 YEARS 

Ralph Harney, Metropolitan manager 
at Harvard Square district, Boston, was 
honored with a testimonial dinner De- 
cember 4 upon his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of service with the company. 





New York; Thomas Morgan, Jr., Wash- 
ington; Albert Jones, New York; J. F. 
Leonard, Philadelphia; Perrin Lowrey, 
Baltimore; Earl W. Yago, Rochester; 
John Kassoff, New York; Harold Fett, 
Newark; P. Cunningham, New York; 
Richard Myer, New York; Agency Or- 
ganizers, Harry O. Finch, Brooklyn; S. 
F. Hecht, New York; Harry C. Reming- 
ton, New York; John J. Blust, New 
York; A. Oberheim, New York; and 
supervisory assistant Bernard A. Haas, 
Brooklyn. 


Suggest Provisions for 
Industrial Policies 


COMPANIES COMMITTEE REPORT 


Make Suggestions to Commissioners 
Sub-committee After Meeting with 
It in Nashville 


At the Commissioners convention this 
week there was distributed the sug- 
gested practice for companies issuing 
Industrial Life Insurance which had 
been presented to Commissioner Har- 
rington of Massachusetts and associates 
of a sub-committee on the subject ap- 
pointed by the convention. These sug- 
gestions of provisions for Industrial Life 
Insurance grew out of a meeting of the 
Convention sub-committee held in Nash- 
ville with representatives of approxi- 
mately ten companies writing Industrial, 
The commissioners committee at Nash- 
ville withdrew and representatives of the 
companies met, agreed in principle, and 
appointed a committee with instructions 
to draft a suggested practice. Com- 
panies’ committee consisted of Sydney 
F. Keeble, Elden B. Stevenson and H. 
Clay Evans Johnson. Their report was 
written with primary thought given to 
smaller companies engaged in the busi- 
ness. 

Improvement Through Management 

Cooperation 

The companies committee in present- 
ing its suggestions thought that the 
continued improvement of the business 
can more quickly be obtained through 
cooperation of management, with em- 
phasis unquestionably on quality rather 
than quantity; and with modern agency 
training held the paramount interest of 
the Industrial policyholder. 

The companies’ committee said that 
while there has been some criticism of 
Industrial insurance it should be borne 
in mind that these criticisms come pri- 
marily from those who do not buy it and 
who have not experienced its protection. 
The business is a distinct contribution to 
the development and encouragement of 
thrift at no cost to the general public, 
Its ends and purposes can unquestion- 
ably best be achieved in continued im- 
provement of the business through co- 
operation of management and the super- 
visory officials. 

In Case of Premium Default 

Provisions for Industrial life policies 
as suggested covered a number of type- 
written pages. Among other provisions 
recommended was one for a stipulated 
form of insurance in the event of default 
of premium payments after premiums 
have been paid for three full years. 

Among other things this part of rec- 
ommendations provided that in the event 
of default in premium payments after 
premium shall have been paid for five 
full years, there shall be a specified cash 
surrender value available in lieu of the 
stipulated form of insurance. The speci- 
fied cash surrender value shall not be 
less than the reserve on the policy and 
dividend additions thereto, if any, at 
the end of the last completed quarter 
of the policy year for which premiums 
have been paid (the policy to specify a 
mortality table rate of interest and 
method of valuation adopted to compute 
such reserve), exclusive of any reserve 
on disability benefits and accidental 
death benefits, less a maximum _ per- 
centage of not more than 244% of the 
maximum amount insured by the policy 
and dividend additions thereto, if any, 
when the issue age is under ten years 
and less a maximum percentage of not 
more than 24%% of the current amount 
insured by the policy and dividend addi- 
tions thereto, if any, if the issue age 1S 
ten years or older, and less any exist- 
ing indebtedness to the company on of 
secured by the policy. 


AGENCY DIRECTORS’ MEETING 
Jack Knight, Florida manager, Union 
Central Life, at Jacksonville, has been 
elected chairman of the Agency Direc- 
tors’ Conference in that city. Secretary 
of the conference is W. J. Hamrick, sec- 
retary, Gulf Life. 
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Roe sometimes come to us and say something like this: 
tion this “I make $40 a week. How much life insurance should I own?” 
the sug- 
5 issuing We wish we could answer that question. But, frankly, it 
oe on is a little like asking: “How high is up?” or “How long is a 
ssociates piece of string?” The only answer we know is: “It depends.” 
ject ap- 
ew i The amount of life insurance a man should own depends 
2 of the on a great many things. Each man’s case is a strictly indi- 
rs Nash- vidual problem. For example: Is he married? How many chil- 
be acta dren has he? How old are his children? Has he other depend- 
at Nash ents? Does he own a home? Is it mortgaged? What is his 
ole = occupation? What are his other assets? 
tructio , ‘ ; 
, eae If a man is not married, he may not require so much pro- 

~— ‘ tection as a man making the same income who is married 

ort was | OW 4 J ” and has four children. A man who owns a home may want 
ziven to 2 | to provide additional insurance to enable his widow to pay 
he busi- : 

off a mortgage. These and a great many other considera- 
ement tions make it impossible to lay down any one rule or set forth 


statistics governing how much life insurance any particular 


' ? 
present- | S U p 2 man should own. 


dbo 
through An average figure should never be taken as a guide in de- 
“> > termining the insurance needs of any given individual. For 
| Pr instance, one man may find that a certain per cent of his 
rest of income will buy the kind and amount of life insurance that 
id that he should own, under his circumstances. His neighbor, on the 
gate other hand, may find that this same per cent of income pro- 
me pri- vides more than adequate protection. 
ee That is why the question: “How much life insurance should 
ini of I own?” can be answered intelligently only after a trained, 
public, experienced life insurance agent has made a conscientious 
anges study of each individual problem. 
igh co- 
super- 
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Preservation of Established Men 
Stressed by Frank F. Weidenborner 


Guardian Vice-President Outlines Framework of Principles 


for Company and Agency Staffs in 
Training Men 


“The importance of our present corps 
of established producers” was the cen- 
tral fact around which Frank F. Weiden- 
borner, agency vice-president, Guardian 
Life, built his address on “Strengthen- 
ing Agency Assets” at the thirty-fifth 
annual convention, The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at New York 
City, December 11-12, said Mr. Weiden- 
borner, “If management is to adapt ia 
self with sufficient speed to meet this 
issue (preservation of agency assets), it 
must first decide that the preservation 
of its established men is its primary 
consideration in field operations. 

“Once having agreed upon this point, 
we have a framework of four manage- 
ment principles into which plans and 
programs can be fitted...” 


Four Management Principles 


After briefly discussing the question 
of how responsibility for agency train- 
ing and selection should be shared by 
home office management and agency 
management, Mr. Weidenborner outlined 
his four principles around which plans 
might be built. First of these was that 
“it is the function of leadership to pro- 
vide for the lacks in those who are led.” 
He stated that adding a few refinements 
to habitual policies was not enough, 
that a complete overhauling of manage- 
ment practices might be required. | 

Secondly, “The factual approach is the 
safest and surest in these changing 
times.” Earlier in his talk, Mr. Weid- 
enborner had called attention to the 
rapidly accumulating mass of data gath- 
ered by various life insurance research 
bodies. But, even all this factual mate- 
rial was not enough, he stated. “We still 
adhere sometimes to the notion that the 
collected opinions of a satisfactory num- 
ber of opinion-expressers constitute a 
fact.” Citing the example of field train- 
ing, he said “Me seldom .. . either con- 
sulted the man being trained or explored 
his problems as indicated by his sources 
of business.” Today, however, he con- 
tinued we are better equipped to build 
training programs that fit the needs oi 
those being trained. 

Third principle: “We must respect the 
individual differences among salesmen. 
Individual training and attention must 
be built around basic training programs. 

Fourth principle: “The specific act ot 
an agent as a salesman cannot be satis- 
factorily separated from the whole ot 
the man.” With respect to this point, 
Mr. Weidenborner said we need to know 
more about the outside factors which 
influence the life insurance success or 
failure of an agent. 

These four principles, which he took 
from the discussion of “Factual Ap- 
proach to Leadership” theme of the 
agency section, American Life Conven- 
tion, were the framework around which 
sound strategy should build, he ex- 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 57) 


He talked before the American Bankers 
Association in Chicago on investment 
problems concerning the bankers, and 
he addressed associations of bankers on 
Pacific Coast, in Texas, Missouri 
and Alabama. During the year he also 
gave a series of six lectures before the 
Life Insurance Investment Seminar at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
His topics included interest rates, effect 
of the war on national economy in the 
United States, and post-war European 
economic reconstruction. 
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WEIDENBORNER 


FRANK F. 


plained, in order to answer satisfactorily 
three questions history would ask of 
agency management: “Was its plan 
sound for the immediate purpose? Did 
it fit in with a long-term objective? 
Was responsibility placed upon the right 
people ?” 
Whose Responsibility? 

It was with reference to these ques- 
tions that Mr. Weidenborner -stressed 
the value of the established present pro- 
ducers. Referring to the familiar recom- 
mendations that agency success depends 
upon careful selection, adequate training 
and plenty of supervision, that much 
trouble is due to overemphasis on re- 
cruiting, he asked “Where have we 
placed the responsibility for doing these 
necessary things?” 

Answering, he quoted A. N. Mitchell, 
president, Canada Life, who, in a recent 
address before the Life Agency Officers 
at Toronto, had emphasized the inter- 
relationship of company management 
and the sales force. Particular stress 
was placed on the “individual welfare of 
the agent, the necessity of training field 
managers for the job of training the 
agent and upon the important element 
of morale,” all of which is the essence 
of the four principles outlined by Mr. 
Weidenborner. 


Met. Farm Ads 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Life which over a four-year period in- 
dicate that 83% of all farms sold went 
back to real farmers. One of the most 
interesting angles of these farm sales 
is that one out of every twelve farms 
sold went back to the former owner or 
to a member of the former owner’s 
family. This fact reflects the liberal 
policy followed and the leniency toward 
delinquent farmer borrowers. Where 
possible the former owners were kept 
on foreclosed farms or as soon as they 
could get on their feet financially the 
farms were sold back to them on terms 
that would permit them to reestablish 
themselves. 
Helped Restore Confidence 


The well planned program followed 
throughout the depression has in a 
measure prepared the farm communities 
for the present restored confidence in 
agriculture of which the advertising 
campaign of the Metropolitan is a kind 
of culmination. On this phase of the 
rehabilitation work, Mr. Rogers has 
said: ‘“Much of the work was done dur- 
ing the more severe years of the de- 
pression. The employment of labor in 
the local communities and the improve- 
ment in the appearance of the farms the 
Metropolitan had acquired encouraged 
people in farm communities and country 
towns. To them this spelled the com- 
pany’s confidence in the future of Amer- 
ican agriculture.” 

Both courage and vision were required 
to carry on through those long years of 
deepening depression, with mounting 
foreclosures. Today it is clear that the 
long range planning was justified, the 
expenditures for rehabilitation were 
wise, for the fruits of both are being 
recorded in farm sales. Looking still 
further ahead, there is confidence that 
the life insurance companies will work 
out of their great foreclosure problem 
without any loss to their policyholders. 


G. E. LACKEY IN MILWAUKEE 


George E. Lackey, chairman of the 
National Life Underwriters Association’s 
committee on cooperation with attorneys, 
addressed the Milwaukee Association 
December 9 on “The Kinship of Law 
and Life Insurance and Cooperation with 
Trust Companies.” 

Mr. Lackey, a former practicing attor- 
ney, is Massachusetts Mutual general 
agent at Detroit. 


J. WILLIS WITH F. S. JAMES 

John Willis, former agent and super- 
visor for the Canada Life, has joined 
Fred S. James & Co. of Chicago. He 
will devote his time to supervision of 
full-time agents and brokers. 








John Donald Babb, an agent with of- 
fices in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, was elected president of 
~ — Club of Pittsburgh Novem- 
ber 18. 
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IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





10% 


NO CLAIM 


RICHARD RHODEBECK, Superintendent of Agencies, 101 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








adds impetus to 
ACCIDENT SALES 


Get the full details about our ‘‘Liberal’’ 
series of commercial accident policies 
and the ‘10% no claim bonus” rider 
which adds sales appeal and conserves 
business for the producer. Of interest, 
too, will be our hospital expense poli- 
cies—all backed by this 91-year-old life 
insurance company. 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
unlike most other lines, has no 
seasonal period for its sale; 
fall, winter, spring, summer — 
each season has its accompany. 
ing dangers. Accident Insurance 
is an all-year ’round money. 
making proposition. 


“Prompt 
Paying 
Preferred” 


(56th Year) 


7 N 


The 


PREFERRED 
ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company of New York 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH DEPT. 
John T. Haviland, Manager 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


EDWIN B. ACKERMAN 
President 




















W. Bruce Pirnie Estate 
Planners Hold Reception 


The formal opening of the W. Bruce 
Pirnie Estate Planning Office, Boston, 
was held November 28, with Harvard 
classmates and business friends of the 
financial district joining Mr. Pirnie’s 
life insurance associates in the reception. 

Mr. Pirnie is a leading producer of 
the Massachusetts Mutual and was re- 
cently appointed general agent of the 
company’s third office in Boston. He is 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. Partners in the firm are his son, 
Douglas D. Pirnie and H. Fraser Leith, 
Jr. of the Boston Stock Exchange. 
Agency personnel includes Clyde Frost 
and Owen Grant, both of Boston and 
Horace D. McMullen, Providence, where 
Mr. Pirnie’s brother, Roderick, is gen- 
eral agent for the Massachusetts Mutual. 

Assisting Mr. Pirnie in receiving were 
Mrs. Pirnie, Mrs. H. Fraser Leith, Jr, 
Mrs. Richard Hobart, Mrs. Clyde Frost. 
Among prominent guests at the recep- 
tion were Vice-President Chester 0. 
Fischer and Dr. Morton Snow, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; T. Temple Pond and 
Mr. Sargent, National Life of Vermont; 
Albert S. Curtis, New England Mutual; 
Albert Cross, John C. Paige & Company; 
Sterling Carrington, Wainwright & Com- 
pany; Mr. Edwards of saco-Lowell; 
Henry Parkman, and General Agents 
Joshua B. Clark, State Mutual Life; 
Thayer Quinby, Columbian National 
Life; Clyde F. Gay, Aetna Life. : 

In the Pirnie offices Richard Loring 
is cashier with Robert Simpson an 
Mardi Dickson as associates. 


JACK O’BANNON A SUPERVISOR 


Jack O’Bannon has been appointed 
supervisor in the Claude C. Jones agen- 
cy, Connecticut Mutual in Buffalo. Ap- 
pointment is effective January 1. 

Mr. O’Bannon entered life insurance 
in 1930 with the Connecticut Mutual 
after his graduation from the University 
of Buffalo. 
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*% A life underwriter’s ability to understand 
and apply sound sales principles determines 
the efficiency of his sales performance . 
The planned salesmanship course of the 
“Etna Life Insurance School translates ideas 
into action. It demonstrates the actual 
workability of the latest field-tested sales 
plans. It is thorough and practical. It has al- 
ready improved the sales performance—and 


the earnings—of hundreds of its graduates. 





The next five-week session begins on January 12, 1942 


Write to the ATNA LIFE INSURANCE SCHOOL ¢ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT /or booklet 
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N. Y. Managers Have Big 
Dinner at the Waldorf 


MANY EXECUTIVES ARE PRESENT 


Presidents and Other Officers of Insur- 
ance Companies, and of National 
Association, Among the Guests 


The annual dinner of the Life Mana- 
gers Association of New York was held 
at the Waldori-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
on Wednesday night. Attendance was 
650. Among presidents of life insurance 
companies present were James Lee Loo- 
mis, Connecticut Mutual; John A. Ste- 
venson, Penn Mutual; B. L. Perry, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; Guy W. Cox, John 
Hancock; Col. Franklin D’Olier, Pru- 
dential: Morgan B. Brainard, Aetna 
Life; Chandler Bullock, State Mutual; 
F. D. Russell, Security Mutual; Gerard 
S. Nollen, Bankers Life Co.; Francis 
Sears, Columbian National; Fred H. 
Rhodes, Berkshire; A. A. Rydgren, Con- 
tinental American; R. FE. Irish, Union 
Mutual. 

\ large delegation from National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters was pres- 
ent, including President John A. Wither- 
spoon, Vice-President Grant Taggart, 
Secretary Herbert A. Hedges and W. 
H. Andrews, Jr., Greensboro, N. C., 
trustee. Commissioner Lloyd of Ohio 
was a guest. 

President of association is K. A. 
Luther, Aetna Life; secretary is Julius 
M. Fisendrath, Guardian. Dinner com- 
mittee was in charge of John A. Mc- 
Nulty, Prudential, and Mr. Eisendrath. 
Chairman of entertainment committee 
was Al. Johanssen, Northwestern Mu- 
tual. Professional artists entertained at 
the dinner. Late in the afternoon there 
was a cocktail party. 

Some Guests 


Among the executives present were 


Massachusetts Mutual: A. T. Maclean, J. C 
Behan, C. O. Fischer, Wesley O. Monk, John 


Travelers: H. H. Armstrong, Howard E. 
hfield, Dr. L. M, Robotham. 
cticut Mutual: President James Lee 
Vincent B. Coffin, Harold F. Larkin, 
Leslie artin, Raymond Simpkin. 

Penn Mutual: Joh A. Stevenson, Eric G. 
Johnson, Malcolm Adam, Wallis Boileau, E. 
Paul Huttinger, Dr. S. B. Scholz. 

Equitable Society: William J. Graham, Frank 
L. Jones, A. B. Dalager, Sterling Pierson, Mer- 
vyn Davis, W. G. Schelker, Albert G. Borden, 
V. S. Welch, Henry Reichgott. 

John Hancock: Byron K, Elliott, Charles J. 
Diman, Paul F. Clark, J. Harry Wood. 

Union Central: Wendell Hanselman 

Aetna Life: S. T. Whatley, W. H. Dallas, 
James B. Slimmon, R. B. Coolidge 

Mutual Benefit: H. G. Kenagy. 

Northwestern Mutual: Edmund _ Fitzgerald, 
Clarence C. Klocksin, Grant L. Hill, Sam T 
Swanson, Orville R. Ware. 

State Mutual: Stephen Ireland, Robert H. 
Denny. 

Mutual Life: Joseph Maclean, J. R. Hull, 
Clifford Reeves, Henry Verdelin, Leigh Cruess, 
G. A. Sattem, Donald Woodward, Andrew 















New England Mutual: George L. Hunt. 

Provident Mutual: Willard K. Wise, Walter 
D. Cross, E. A. Farrington. 

Manufacturers Life: J. H. Lithgow, J. A. 
Broa nt. 

Equitable of Iowa: A. Scott Anderson. 

Manhattan Life: G. H. Barber, V. W. Fe 


A. A. McFall 

L. Amber, L. B. Hen- 
arnden, Walter Paxton 
ice, A E. N. Gray, 
Chester T. Brown and 





New York Life: Stephen M. Foster, A. H 










H. Sykes, 
‘rican: Daniel E. Jones, Ralph 


D. Gordon Hunter. 





Frank F. Weidenborner, 
Tame Scott, J. C. Slattery, Dr. David C., 

. Dr. Bernard C. Bullen 
Bankers Life: W. W. Jaeger. 
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U. C. NEW NATIONAL ADVERTISING PAVES 
WAY FOR INCREASED SALES IN TODAY’S MARKET! 
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“IT’S RIGHT DOWN OUR ALLEY”, SAY UNION 
CENTRAL MEN, “TIMELY, HARD-HITTING, 
AND REALLY DOES THE JOB!” 














The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


CINCINNATI, O 10 
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U. S. Treasury 


(Continued from Page 32) 


They have two daughters, Frances, born 
in 1936, and Mary in 1938, 
Harry R. Schwalm 

More than a quarter century with 
the United States Treasury Department 
has constituted the career of Harry R. 
Schwalm, chief of the Section of Surety 
Bonds. Through his office pass for ap- 
proval virtually all commercially written 
bonds on Government officials, as well 
as bonds insuring payment or perform- 
ance in connection with Government 
contracts. 

Bonds required by the Post Office De- 
partment and by the Federal Courts are 
the major exceptions handled independ- 
ently of the Treasury. 

In a single year as many as 85,000 
bonds for performance of Government 
contracts and 16,000 bonds insuring the 
Government against lapses by employes 
and officials have been submitted to the 
Department. These latter included cus- 
toms and internal revenue collectors, 
disbursing officers and foreign service 
officers. 

National defense efforts have swelled 
the volume of bonds for performance 
of contract by more than 85% over 
normal. 

Mr. Schwalm entered the Treasury in 
1914, serving in the Treasurer’s Office. 
He later was in the supervising archi- 
tect’s office and in the Public Debt Serv- 
ice. He joined the Surety Bond Section 
in 1931. 

Mr. Schwalm studied accounting at 
Temple University, and law at George 
Washington University. He was born at 
Donaldson, Pa., July 12, 1894. In 1915 
he married Ada E. Woodbridge. A son, 
Harry A., was born in 1916. 

Supervision of surety companies be- 
came a Treasury function by Act of 












Congress of March 23, 1910. Previously 
the Attorney General’s Office had super- 
vision. Corporations were permitted to 
write surety bonds for the Government 
by an Act passed in 1894. Before that 
time, individuals signed bonds for Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Files of the section hold many docu- 
ments containing names of persons out- 
standing in the nation’s history. Among 
such, now in the national archives, is a 
bond approved by Alexander Hamilton 
for the first Treasurer of the United 
States, and a bond written on Nathaniel 
Hawthorne when he was a customs agent 
at Boston. 


BEST HONORS NEW OFFICIALS 








Superintendent Pink and Deputies As- 
sist at Cocktail Party in 
New York 

Alfred M. Best, president Alfred M. 
Best & Co., entertained at a cocktail 
party at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City, on Tuesday, in honor of a 
group of new members of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
attending the mid-year meeting of the 
Organization. About 200 guests were 
present. 

Assisting Mr. Best in the introduc- 
tions were Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink and several deputies of the New 
York Department; Arthur Snyder, 
treasurer, Alfred M. Best & Co. and 
president, New York Board of Trade; 
Chicago Vice-President Raymond T. 
Smith and other officers of the Best 
organization. 

Guests of honor were the following 
Supervising officials: J. Edwin Larson, 
Florida ; Paul F. Jones, Illinois; J. A. 
Gremillion, Louisiana Secretary of State; 
Pearce J. Francis, Maine; Newell R. 
Johnson, Minnesota; Edward L. Scheuf- 
ler, Missouri; Cecil C. Fraizer, Nebras- 
ka; H. N. Morin, Rhode Island; Oscar 
W. Carlson, Utah; O. P. Lockhart, 


Texas. 


SUN OF CANADA DIVIDEND 

Regular quarterly dividend of $3.75 
payable January 1 to shareholders of 
record December 15 has been declared 
by Sun Life of Canada. 


Northwestern Mutual Plans 
For Regional Meeting Here 


P. T. Allen, chairman, Eastern regional 
meeting of the Northwestern Mutual 
agents to be held in New York City, 
January 2-3, has announced that among 
the speakers will be included Nelson 
Phelps, Boston general agent, who will 
be the keynoter; Howard Goldstein, 
Richmond; Harry Krueger, Rudolph 
Recht agency; Robert Redpath, Clif- 
ford L. McMillen agency. 

“Speakers will develop the subject of 
Prospecting and selling under present 
day conditions, taking full recognition 
of the changing factors in our economy, 
in business methods, in the defense situ- 
ation and the like,” Mr. Allen said. 





HANCOCK’S “TAX DIGEST” 

A new edition of “Tax Digest,” issued 
by the John Hancock, is expected to be 
ready for distribution some time this 
month and will be sent to the company’s 
general agencies and district offices. It 
will contain a complete digest of court 
decisions and departmental rulings as 
they affect life insurance proceeds and 
annuities, estate and gift tax statutes 
and Federal income taxes. 


Chairman 








WALTER G. PRESTON, JR., DIES 





Was Formerly Vice - President of Old 
Bankers Reserve Life; Since 1935 
an N.B.C. Executive 
Walter G. Preston, Jr., manager, Pub- 
lic Service Division, National Broadcast- 
ing Co., and formerly a vice-president 
and director of the old Bankers Reserve 
Life, ended his life early last Saturday 
morning by taking an overdose oi sleep- 

ing tablets. 

Mr. Preston was graduated from Yale 
in 1925, where he had been business man- 
ager of the Yale Daily News. From 
1926-1929 he was connected with the 
Bankers Reserve Life; then became as- 
sistant to President Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago. In 1932 
he returned to the Bankers Reserve as 
administrative vice-president. He joined 
the National Broadcasting Co. in 1935. 

The Bankers was taken over by the 
Ohio National Life in 1933. 





W. R. GARDNER WITH HANCOCK 

William R. Gardner, recently resigned 
as supervisor of the Spiller Hicks agency, 
Provident Mutual in Richmond, has be- 
come general agent there for the John 
Hancock. 





THE WASHINGTON NATIONAL recently observed its 


thirtieth anniversary. Three decades of service to the insur- 


ing public in the field of life, accident and health insurance 
is the record of this company. Home office workers and field 
representatives alike are imbued with the spirit of service, 
and every member of the Washington National organization 
is determined to do an even better job of serving the public 


during the next thirty years. 


More than $200,000,000.00 paid to policyowners 


and beneficiaries. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


H. R. KENDALL 


J. F. RAMEY 
Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


G. R. KENDALL 


M. Albert Linton Guest of 
Atlanta Life Underwriters 


M. Albert Linton, president, Provident 
Mutual Life, was the guest speaker re- 
cently before the Atlanta Life Under- 


writers Association, his subject being 
“Life Insurance and the Threat of In- 
flation.” 

W. Stanton Hale, Fidelity Mutual 


manager and president of the associa- 
tion, presided. S. Russell Bridges, Jr., 
CLU, general agent, Provident Mutual, 
and immediate past president of the 
Atlanta Life Underwriters, presented the 
president of his company. : 

Mr. Hale announced the opening of 
the R & R Advanced Course in Sales- 
manship on January 24 under the di- 
rection of Emory L. Jenks, CLU, 

David Marx, Jr. announced that the 
Georgia Leaders Round Table would 
meet January 22. 


CONN. GENERAL DIVIDEND 
The Connecticut General directors 
have declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents per share payable Janu- 
ary, 1942, to stockholders of record De- 
ember 20. 


President 
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Francis V. Keesling Describes Moral 


Hazards in Relation to Democracy 


“The ‘stern morality’ of the Bible ‘is 
practical’ and it will be demonstrated 
and defended where the winds of free- 
dom blow. 

“Life insurance has made a contribu- 
tion but it can do more—a great deal 
more—with respect to the ‘mintage of 
man’ which is important because in the 
defense of democracy integrity is a pri- 
mary requirement.” This was the mess- 
age of hope and warning urged upon 
the Life Insurance Presidents in con- 
vention at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, by Francis V. Keesling, pres- 
ident and general counsel, West-Coast 
Life, in his talk on “Moral Hazard in 
Relation to Democracy.” _ 

Describing the collapse of the national 
economy in 1929, the various manitesta- 
tions of weakened morale, malpractices 
of employers and employes and the re- 
sultant influence of pressure groups, Mr. 
Keesling, quoting Dr. D. 5. Mussey, 
said: “The road to despotism is paved 
with ‘indifference or the sycophancy ot 
citizens. And that disposition is the re- 
sult of failure of moral stamina or spir- 
itual nerve,” with the result, he added, 
that “government is the business ot 

. the political manipulator. 

The Moral Hazard of Democracy 


Continuing he urged that “the selec- 
tion of just, competent and courageous 
public officials requires a method and 
intelligence and character. . . . Deficien- 
cies in intelligence and character are 
the tests of our national moral hazard.” 

President Keesling then pursued this 
thought, reviewing such political vehicles 
as the referendum, the initiative and the 
direct primary, pointing out their dis- 
advantage and the assumed degree of 
political education upon which they are 
based. “Democracy,” he stated, “com- 
prehends something far more important 
than the majority rule, namely, that the 
rule should be consonant with economic 
and individual freedom,” of which rep- 
resentative government is one of the 
guarantees. This safeguard existent in 
representative form of government, he 
stated, was being diluted by some of the 
direct forms of political expression. 


Education, a Slow Process 


Turning to the factor of education in 
a democracy, Mr. Keesling quoted Dr. 
Morgan, Antioch College, who said: 
“Great and enduring improvement in 
our government and significant changes 
in our social and industrial life will not 
appear suddenly from nowhere, but will 
come gradually as men and women de- 
velop homes and communities where fine 
patterns of life may emerge and serve 
as background for social pioneers.” Mr. 
Keesling urged the importance of life 
insurance as such a character builder 
but said that the security and self-re- 
spect which life insurance instills is not 
enough. The principle should be, “Live 
and help the other fellow live,” not “Live 
and let live.” 

Continuing, he urged: “An enlight- 
ened, conscientious and vigorous citizen- 
ship is essential to democracy. Any 


H. O. GRAY GIVES LECTURE 

The third talk in a series of twelve 
being conducted by the Delaware Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters was given 
December 4 bv Harry O. Gray, Wil- 
mington. His subject was “Helping the 
Client to Recognize His Problem.” 
Mr. Gray is immediate past president 
of the association and a member of the 
council of the National Association. He 
is also in charge of directing local co- 
operation with the National Association 
in defense bond sales. 

Mr. Gray is associated with the Wil- 
mington agency of the Sun Life. 


FRANCIS V. KEESLING 
program for the development of such 
citizenship has a direct and an indirect 
bearing on life insurance. The host of 
life insurance company representatives 
have penetrated American hornes, and 
there, in the process of demonstrating 
the advantages of the coverage, have 
developed a great army of self-respect- 
ing citizens.” 

Praising the effects of such education, 
he concluded by stressing that moral 
values of religion must be coupled with 
intellectual growth, if democracy is to be 
preserved. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


70 Pine St., New York 








CONTROLS AMERICAN SAVINGS 
Re- 





Theodore P. Beasley, President, 
public National Life, Buys Con- 
trolling Interest 


Control of the American Savings Life, 
Kansas City, has been purchased by 
Theodore P. Beasley, president, Repub- 
lic National Life, from the trustee of 
the Underwriters Syndicate. Mr. Beas- 
ley’s bid for the control was approved 
by the Federal Court at Kansas City 
last week. 

The American Savings Life at its last 
annual statement period had $254,289 of 
capital and surplus, approximately $2,- 
500,000 in assets and $13,000,000 insur- 
ance in force. 

The Republic National Life now has 
over $4,500,000 in assets and over $35,- 
000,000 insurance in force. The con- 
trolling interest in this company was 
purchased by Mr. Beasley in 1936. 


HARTFORD COURSE ANNOUNCED 
James E. Hoskins, director of the life 
insurance course of the Hartford Col- 
lege of Insurance, has announced the 
following schedule of speakers: John 
R. Larus, vice-president and actuary, 
Phoenix Mutual, December 19; William 
H. Dallas, vice-president, Aetna Life, 
February 20; Frank D. Kineke, assistant 
actuary, Prudential, March 20. 














One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity 


THE FIDELITY 


A NEW PLAN 


*Three-fold Security” —a new Fidelity plan just released 
—meets the three basic insurance needs of the great middle 
income group—today’s insurance buyers. The plan, wrapped 
in one easily owned package — and 
priced right for this market — offers 
this three-fold security. 


$50 a month at age 65, guaranteed 
as long as you live, and if you die be- 
fore 65— 


$50 a month to your wife for ten 
years, and in addition— 


$1,000 in cash to square you with 
the world and take care of those last 
expenses. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 














Easy to understand—easy to own—easy to sell—the 
new Fidelity Three-fold Security plan meets the insurance 
needs of the vast middle income group. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
































Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 











St. Louis Associations 
Conduct Sales Congress 


The St. Louis Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and the St. Louis General 
Agents’ & Managers’ Association jointly 
sponsored on all-dav, all-agents’ sales 
congress November 28. 

Outstanding speaker of the day was 
Robert C. Newman, New England Mu- 
tual, who took the platform for the first 
time in his insurance career to discuss 
“Some of My Life Insurance Selling 
Observations.” 

Other speakers were H. Arch Moores, 
National Life of Vermont, who con- 
ducted a prospecting panel; Leon Reich- 
enberg, Metropolitan; William T. Kief- 
fer, Northwestern Mutual, who directed 
the “Approaches Panel”; Ralph W. 
Fischer, CLU, and Sam Morris, both 
Connecticut Mutual; Fred F. Sale, Gen- 
eral American, who led a panel on pro- 
gramming; Earl R. Reinke, Metropoli- 
tan, leader of a panel on consecutive 


weekly production; Max A. Wilten, 
Union Central, director of a_ Social 
Security discussion; Norman H. Hill, 


Northwestern Mutual, who led a panel 
on overcoming objections; and William 
King, CLU, who summed up the day’s 
work. 

Besides the panel directors all those 
participating in the panel discussions 
gave outstanding performances. 





CHARLES E. SCHAAD, 72, DEAD 


Midland Mutual Life Manager at Ma- 
rion, Ohio, Was Large Per- 
sonal Producer 

Charles E. Schaad, Midland Mutual 
Life general manager at Marion, Ohio, 
for the past thirty years, died Decem- 
ber 1 in that city. 

Mr. Schaad was 72 last July. He was 
a large personal producer until he be- 
came ill about a year ago. His office 
will pay for nearly $600,000 this year. 








William Millett, superintendent of 
Prudential office, 2488 Grand Concourse, 
New York City, is celebrating the com- 
pletion of thirty-five years with the 
company. 
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ON 
SIS 
“SENIOR NYLICS” 
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a a 
— Some Interesting Facts and Figures 
> 
avis FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in 1896, the New York Life Insurance Company started “Nylic for 
ORK 
3 
Agents.” There are now nearly 1,000 living agents who are Senior Nylics and who have earned the right to 
+ The, 
it 
receive regular income checks, payable every month for life, provided they do not enter the service of another 
as City 
Ine life insurance company. 
s 
*k 
eo The amount of each Senior Nylic’s income check is determined by the volume, incidence, and per- 
gress 
fe wes sistency of the business which he produced under the terms of his “Nylic” contract. The present average is nearly $100 
yenera 
jointly 
’ sales 
yas per month, the lowest is about $20 per month, and the highest is over $500. As most agents continue to write a 
1€ first 
— 
Selling 
lores, substantial amount of business after becoming Senior Nylics, their Senior Nylic checks are only a part of their income. 
Reich. 
— 
recte 
1 t The average age when agents have become Senior Nylics has been about 55. Many of them are 
Gen- 
1 pro- 
opoli- 
ite, still young in years ... most Senior Nylics remain young in spirit. 
Soci 
Hill 
— 
illiam 
aay The opportunity to qualify for a Senior Nylic income encourages New York Life agents to render 
th 
bre 
AD the best possible service to their clients. “Nylic for Agents” thereby benefits all concerned—the policyholder, the 
Ma- 
— Company and its agents. 
cem 
bs 
- be- 
_ NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
of 
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National Federation of Sales Executives 


By Kenneth R. Miller 
Managing Director of Federation 


Today, selling, marketing, merchandis- 
ing and sales management are not wide- 
ly understood or appreciated by the gen- 
eral public. The National Federation of 
Sales Executives believes that the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise has no 
ereater need than that the place of sell- 


KENNETH R. MILLER 


ing in a free economy should be univer- 
sally understood. 

Six years ago sales management was 
the most important function of business 
without national organization. Strangely 
on the other side of the 
agents — had 
organiza- 
was not until 
1936 that the sales side of 
business saw the advantages 
of having an organization that would 
represent their interests. That organi- 
the National Federation of Sales 
today has a membership of 


enough, those 
desk — the 
reaped the 
years; but it 


purchasing 
benefits of such 
tion for 
early in 
American 


zation, 
Executives, 





Kenneth R. Miller 


Kenneth R. Miller for years wl 
a well known figure in insurance pro- 

duction, research and advertising cir- 
cles. As a consultant on the staff of | 
the Life Insurance Sales Research | 
Bureau of Hartford he traveled wide- | 
ly among insurance people, and more | 
recently he was superintendent of | 
agencies of the Atlantic Life of 

Richmond. 


»,000 sales executives, with fifty affili- 
ated sales manager clubs and associa- 
ions located in the most important 
cities in the United States and Canada. 





These clubs hold monthly, bi-monthly 
r edie meetings for the purpose of 
discussing current selling problems, and 
how to solve them. 
Three Basic Objectives 

The Federation has three basic ob- 
jectives: First, to function as a vigor- 
ous fountainhead for sales management: 
second, to foster better public under- 
standing and appreciation of the func- 
tion of selling; third, to foster, defend 
and promote the advantages of the sys 
tem of free enterprise. 


carried out in 
Some of 


These objectives are 
part in the following manner: 








the fronts which the Federation watches 
closely and on which it keeps its mem- 
bers informed are legislation (state and 
national), social economic trends, rulings 
and decisions of courts and regulative 
bodies, trade barriers, impact of defense 
on sales management, and post-war 
planning. 

Through the Federation’s committee 
on cooperation with schools and colleges, 
an effort is being made to change the 
attitude of the average student toward 
selling—from one of apathy, to one of 
genuine interest in selling as a career. 
The Federation is endeavoring to coop- 
erate with education in formulating 
course in selling and sales management ; 
vocational conferences in which sales 
executives participate; work sampling 

















insurance. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


Charles T. Chase 
Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











projects for students; and other coordin- 
ated activities. In this way, a high type 
of sales personnel will continually flow 
into the ranks of America’s sales forces. 
Film to Dramatize Significance 
of Salesman 

At the present time, the Federation 
has under way a sound slide film pro- 
ject that will dramatize to those in 
non-selling positions the important con- 
tribution which selling makes to their 
own security, opportunity, and well be- 
ing. This film will point out that the 
salesman is the voice of opportunity- 





THAT FRIENDLY LIGHT— 


ae There is nothing more friendly to the 
mariner than the dependable guiding 
beam of a lighthouse. 












LIFE ‘es: ACCIDENG HEALTH UNSURANCE 


satnatienntaathisndiitaleeie ie i dines 


There is nothing so gratifying to the 
field man as close personal interest and 
friendly cooperation from the Home Office. 

To Union Mutual field representatives 
are available the sales opportunities in 
three profitable forms of insurance—Life, 
Accident and Health. 

This Home Office has always believed 
that its primary duty is to back up the 
efforts of field workers; and by sincere and 


cess, to help make their work more effi- 
cient and more rewarding. 





continuing personal interest in their suc- 


Life Insurance Company 


PORTLAND M AINE HOME OFFICE 


ROLLAND E. IRISH, President 





| ree 
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the voice that sets the wheels of industry 
turning; that his function is to awaken a 
need or desire for merchandise and ser- 
vices, which in turn become the potent 
force for progress and prosperity. As 
a result of his efforts, smoke pours from 
chimney tops. Miners, farmers, woods- 
men swing into action. Trucks ply the 
highways. Homes are built. Schools 
are built. Through him opportunity lives 
for all. 

Each year conferences are held by the 
National Federation of Sales Executives 
in various sections of the country. This 
year, a conference was held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; in 1942, the Federation will 
meet in New York. In addition to the 
national meeting, regional conferences 
are held throughout the country. During 


1941, large groups of sales executives 
have met in Los Angeles, Boston, 
Shreveport, Minneapolis, Chicago and 


St. Louis. There are less than fifty 
cities with a population of 100,000 in 
which there are not local units of the 
Federation; scarcely a week goes by that 
this number isn’t cut down. 





Helen G. Strong to Marry; 
W. M. Strong’s Daughter 


Helen Griffith Strong, daughter of 
Wendell M. Strong, former vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of Mutual Life and 
former president of Actuarial Society of 
America, will marry William Franklyn 
Oechler, son of Mrs. Charles Oechler 
of Kew Gardens, Long Island, on De- 
cember 22 at the Strong home in Glen 
Ridge, N. iF 

Helen Strong accompanied her father 
to the International Actuarial Congress 
in Rome in 1934 and while the actuaries 
and their families who came from many 
countries were at the Vatican where 
they had an ensemble audition with the 
Pope, Miss Strong was accorded the 
high honor of being chosen from the 
assemblage by a Vatican official for a 
private audition with His Holiness. Her 
beauty and character made a marked 
impression upon the actuaries. 

Miss Strong attended the Warrenton 
Country School, the Masters School and 
Bennington College and was graduated 
from the Kimberley School. She ts a 
member of the junior group of Eagle 
Rock Chapter, D.A.R., and the Glen 
Ridge Junior Auxiliary. ; 

Mr. Oechler attended Lawrenceville 
School and was graduated in 1937 from 
Princeton University. He is now 4a 
teaching Fellow in modern language de- 
partment of Harvard. His late father 
was a ae 


CHICAGO SALES FORUM 

The 1942 Sales Forum of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, wi 
begin January 24. First speaker will be 
Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

The series of lectures will 
through March 28. 


continue 





W. T. WHITEHEAD IN DALLAS 


W. T. Whitehead, director of sales 
promotion, Kansas City Life, was the 
principal speaker recently at the lunch- 
con meeting of the Dalias Association 0 
Life Underwriters. Mr. Whitehead’s 
talk was a chalk-talk on “The Sales 
Cycle—Refining Leads Into Dollars.” 
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Judge Charles F. O’Donnell— 


President of Southwestern Life Was Farm Boy, Lawyer, Prose- 
cutor of Corporation Court and Judge Before Becoming 
Life Insurance Executive 


By Alex Acheson 
Editorial Staff, Daily Times Herald, Dallas 


An old gentleman from an outlying 
Texas town called recently at the home 
office of the Southwestern Life in Dal- 
las. For thirty years, he explained, he 
had been paying money to the company, 
but he had “Big 
of the outfit.” 

Without further delay or ceremony, 
he was ushered into the office of Judge 
C. F. O'Donnell, president of the com- 


never met the 308s 


pany. 
“We talked about cotton and corn 
and oats and wheat and cattle and 


and a little about life insurance,” 
“He knows what 


hogs, 
he reported afterward. 
he is talking about. A company with a 
man like that at its head is all right. 
He’s a real fellow.” 

While this old gentleman had no in- 
tention of speaking for anyone except 
came close, indeed, to put- 
ting into words what thinks of 
Charles Francis O’Donnell and the com- 
pany that, under his leadership, ranks 
today as the second largest regular life 
company in the state, the largest 
one-state company in the Union. 

Judge O’Donnell became vice - presi- 


himself, he 
Texas 


and 


dent and general counsel of the South- 
western in 1930, succeeding to that post 
upon the death of the late Joseph E. 
Cockrell, senior member of the law firm 
of Cockrell, McBride, O’Donnell & Ham- 
ilton, with whom he had been associated 
in law practice since 1917. He was 
made president of the insurance com- 
pany in 1934 upon the death of T. W. 
Vardell. 

Under his leadership the company’s 


Blank & Stoller 
JUDGE CHARLES F. O'DONNELL 


insurance in force has increased from 
$260,000,000 to more than $400,000,000. 
Its assets in 1934 were $39,000,000 and 
now are $79,000,000. Judge O’Donnell 
buys 98% of the Southwestern Life’s 
bonds, and on none of the more than 
$35,000,000 worth he has purchased has 
there been a single default. 


Born on a Farm 
Zorn on a “black land” Dallas County 
farm 59 years ago, Mr. O’Donnell early 


learned of the trials and problems of 
farmers, and he added to this store of 








INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
By Selling Our 
MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
INSURANCE CONTRACT 


The cost is surprisingly low and 
yet it accomplishes so much. 


Yearly Renewable Reducing 
Non-Par Term Insurance for bal- 
ance of the Mortgage. 


Information gladly furnished 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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knowledge as a young attorney follow- 
ing graduation from University of Texas. 

Among lawyers he has been long rated 
as one of most brilliant legal minds, and 
this respect for his abilities was shown 
when he was elected president of the 
Dallas Bar Association. He has served 
as a vice-president and executive com- 
mitteeman of American Life Convention. 

The people of Dallas have called upon 
Judge O’Donnell to serve them in re- 
sponsible posts. Years ago they made 
him a prosecutor in the Corporation 
Court. Later, they promoted him to be 
judge of that court, and they still talk 
of the fair and impartial manner in 


which he fulfilled the duties of that 
office. Still later he served as city at- 
torney. When in 1931 a change was 


made from the commission to the city 
manager form of government, Judge 
O’Donnell was one of a committee of 
three who drew up the new city char- 
ter. He is a member of a committee 
appointed by the city to aid in solving 
housing problems brought on by Dallas’ 
large Negro population. 

In 1936 the state celebrated its first 
hundred years of Anglo-American set- 
tlement with the Texas Centennial Cen- 
tral Exposition at Dallas. Judge O’Don- 
nell was a member of the executive com- 
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mittee and a moving spirit in that en- 
terprise, as he was in the Greater Texas 
and Pan-American Exposition held in 
that city the following year. He has 
been for some time the head of the 
Dallas Citizens Council, an organization 
of leading men that devotes its efforts 
to seeking out and studying ways of pro- 
moting the civic, industrial and_ social 
welfare of the community. He is a for- 
mer vice-president and a present direc- 
tor of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas. He is also a 
member of the Dallas Historical Society. 


Pension Plan for Agents 


With his own company he is an un- 
usually popular executive, his relation- 
ship with employes being close and per- 
sonal. He knows the personal situation 
of each of the company’s 355 home of- 
fice employes and personally knows all 
of the company’s agents, 75% of whom 
were selected by himself after personal 
interviews. In 1935 he pioneered in in- 
troduction of a plan under which agents 
are placed on a salary basis during 
period of their training. Six years later 
—in July, 1941, he set up a non-contrib- 
utory pension plan under which agents 
who have reached Age 60, and who have 
been with the company twenty years or 
more, received a pension based on a 
percentage of the volume of business 
they have done during the time of their 
employment. The agent pays in no 
money under this plan, nor does he have 
to retire, necessarily, when his pension 
starts. 

Judge O’Donnell finds most of his re- 
laxation in golf, and usually shoots 
around an 88. 

His wife is the former Miss Isabel 
Layden, whom he married in 1913. Their 
two daughters are Miss Betty Margaret 
O’Donnell of Dallas, and Mrs. Basil A. 
Moss of Mount Vernon, II. 





CHICAGO XMAS “BARN DANCE” 

A limit of 1,500 guests was set for 
the Christmas Charity Barn Dance party 
of the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters being held at the LaSalle 
Hotel December 12. The association is 
taking over the entire mezzanine floor 
of the hotel for the affair. Charities 
supported by the Chicago newspapers 
will be aided by the affair. Entertain- 
ment is being furnished by the WLS 
Barn Dance celebrities. Walter H. Hil- 
ler is president of the association. 

John H. Sherman, W. A. Alexander & 
Co., is chairman of the special commit- 
tee on arrangements. 
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=|| © ADVANCING AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
~ ADVANCING THE LE UNDERWRITER 


The American agency system is responsible for the tremendous growth of life insurance in America. 





When The Equitable was organized in 1859—eighty-two years ago—there were but a few hundred life insurance representa- 
tives in the entire country. Today there are over one hundred and thirty thousand, servicing | 17 Billions of insurance in force, 
and due to whose efforts over 2!/, Billions are being paid out to policyholders and beneficiaries every year. 


e The growth of the Equitable during the past eighty-two years has been even more rapid than that of life insurance generally. 
But in seeking to extend its own company services, the Equitable has been conscious of the contribution it could make to life 
insurance institutionally by facilitating the work of the life underwriter, aiding in his education and training, and elevating his 
status to that of a professional calling. Today the prestige of the American life underwriter is higher than ever; and with pardon- 
able pride the Equitable points to some of the forward movements it has initiated—or supported—for the benefit of the 
5 fraternity at large. 





It has made the work of the agent more attractive by broadening and liberalizing the policy contract. The 

_— present popularity which life insurance enjoys is in no small degree due to its vision and enterprise. 

Xas 
Id i 
"gm It was among the first companies to inaugurate a program of education and training for agents. As far back as 
i 1902 classes of instruction were held, and a few years later a correspondence course covering the fundamentals of the 
fforts business and sales procedure was introduced. 
pro 
eo It has issued books on life insurance salesmanship and made them available to the agents of all companies. 
p g p 

irec- 
— Collaborating with other companies, it was one of the sponsors of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
Iso a 
ciety. It aided in the formation of the American College of Life Underwriters. 
1 un- More recently it has given whole-hearted support to the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Education. 
tion 
hl When the Institute of Life Insurance was proposed as a means of interpreting life insurance more effectively to 
e - the general public, The Equitable was one of the earliest advocates. 
sa 
| 
diese This year it inaugurated for the benefit of its agents an improved system of compensation with retirement 
ato benefits—a plan that has been characterized as a model of its kind. 
aring 
later And in support of one of the greatest instrumentalities for the advancement of the agent—The National Associa- 
= tion of Life Underwriters and the many Local Associations—The Equitable has encouraged managers and agents to 
have maintain membership and give unsparingly of their time and talents. 
rs or 

a e . e . . . . . 
ness Today, American life insurance is recognized as a great financial bulwark in the national economy. The groundwork laid by 
— The Equitable and other companies during past decades in behalf of the life underwriter is proving of immeasurable value in the 
— present crisis. American life underwriters can and will respond to the opportunities—and responsibilities—for which the past 
years of training and education have equipped them. 
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THE WAR DEPARTMENT’S 

COMPREHENSIVE RATING PLAN 
Developments traceable to the Na- 
tional Defense Program are bound to 
have far-reaching and permanent effects 
upon the casualty business from many 
different angles, but none is likely to 
be more important in the long run than 
the introduction of the so-called “War 
Department Rating Plan,” now officially 


named “The Comprehensive’ Rating 
Plan.” 
Basically this Plan, which has now 


been adopted by practically all depart- 
ments of the Federal Government for 
application to compensation and liability 
insurance covering defense work per- 
formed under cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts, is a retrospective rating plan. In 
that respect it introduces no innovation 
in principles of rating; at least so far 
as compensation insurance is concerned. 
But it does introduce some marked in- 
novations in other respects, particularly 
in the manner of its application. 

First of all, it combines under one 
retrospective rating agreement the com- 
pensation, general liability and automo- 
bile liability coverages. Its mere appli- 
cation to the liability lines has focused 
attention upon the desirability of mak- 
ing such an extension of the retrospec- 
tive rating principle for general applica- 
tion in the rate regulated states where 
t has not yet been applied to liability 
with 


coverages. Even in connection 
compensation insurance, this action by 
the Federal Government has given new 
life to the possibility of introducing the 
compensation retrospective rating plan 
in those states which have never given 
it their approval. But most important 
is the interest aroused in the principle 
of applying this form of rating to all of 
the compensation and liability coverages 
of the risk as a unit and not to each as 
an entirely separate and unrelated trans- 
It fits in with and expands the 
insurance 


action. 
principles of comprehensive 
recently so actively advanced in the lia- 
bility field, because it not only contem- 
plates a unified and integrated cover but 
it also involves a single comprehensive 
risk rating basis measured by the ex- 
perience of the risk as a whole and not 
by parts. 

This touches upon one of the prob- 
lems recently brought to light by the 
consideration of the methods which car- 
riers have been using to arrive at over- 
all rates for risks carrying on opera- 
tions in both regulated and non-regu- 


lated states. Under equity and individ- 
ual risk rating plans, carriers have been 
measuring the premium requirements of 
a risk in terms of all lines insured and 
for all states combined. That they have 
been obliged to make the answer effec- 
tive through rate modifications in the 
non-regulated states alone is due to the 
lack of an effective rating instrument in 
the regulated states. Therefore,,this fea- 
ture of the Comprehensive Rating Plan 
may well point to a possible means of 
solving this problem for the business as 
a whole through the medium of an 
established and uniform rating proce- 
dure. 

Second, this Plan contains no provi- 
sion for surcharges and is the compul- 
sory and sole basis for insuring these 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee risks. The sur- 
charges in the existing compensation 
retrospective plan are a deterrent to its 
use and have required its application to 
be optional with the insured. The move- 
ment to modify existing plans to elimi- 
nate surcharges and permit their adop- 
tion for universal application has been 
added impetus by the example 
thus set. 


given 


Third, the provisions for administra- 
tion and audit expenses in this Plan can 
be justified only on the ground that 
these expenses decrease percentagewise 
as risks increase in premium size. While 
the extent of the reduction applied to 
these risks may be beyond the ability of 
companies to stand if applied to their 
business as a whole, yet eventually the 
principle here recognized undoubtedly 
will be extended for application in con- 
nection with all risks. Contractors and 
operators of Government plants on a 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis will look for 
similar consideration on their private 
work either now or later when the na- 
tional emergency is over. So with others 
working on the basis of competitive bids. 

Fourth, the acquisition feature of the 
Plan involves two principles, one the 
gradation of commission by size of risk 
and the other the separation of com- 
pany and producer. The former, like the 
company expense feature, will be recog- 
nized generally as sound in principle and 
will become effective on a moderate and 
reasonable scale whenever and wherever 
company expense gradation is recognized 
in the rate structure. The separation 
of company and producer is not a fea- 
ture that would be considered seriously 
for general application. It would add 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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Alice M. Foy (left) and Sara Senderoff 


The two young women in the accom- 
panying picture are Alice M. Foy of 
Chicago and Sara Senderoff of New 
York City. Both have for some years 
been popular figures at the conventions 
of International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Agents, who meet during the same 
week in White Sulphur Springs, where 
they preside at the registration desk. 

Miss Foy, who was recently made as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Sure- 





In addition to leadership in insurance 
and state-wide agency work, Hunter 
Brown of Pensacola, Fla, has taken 
active part in the general business of 
the state. He was on one of the first 
board of directors of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce and had part in 
the silver anniversary of the organiza- 
tion at Panama City, December 1 and 2, 
as a director. In his position as presi- 
dent of the Florida Insurance Agents 
Mr. Brown was agency representative 
backing up the movement to prevent 
insurance being written on automobiles 
and other personal properties sold on 
financed installment contracts, other 
than through authorized insurance agent. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar J. Eastman, Min- 
neapolis, celebrated their silver wedding 
anniversary November 28. Mr. Eastman 
is secretary of the Northwestern Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co. Their son, Don- 
ald C. Eastman, who is with the West- 
ern department of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. at Chicago, and his wife 
attended the family celebration. 

x Ox 


J. Elliott Hall, general agent, Penn 
Mutual Life, Newark, has been elected 
a member of board of managers of the 
Morris County Savings Bank. Mr. Hall 
is a resident of Spring Brook Road, 
Morristown. This bank was chartered 
in 1874, since which time only forty-two 
persons have been elected to board mem- 
bership. Many of Morris County’s dis- 
tinguished citizens have served on the 
board. * * x 


Charles N. Cutter, general agent, 
Union Mutual Life at Nashua, N. H., 
has been appointed chairman of the local 
civilian defense program. A similar pro- 
gram of national defense in Portland, 
Me., is in charge of Carleton G. Lane, 
manager, Union Mutual’s investment de- 
partment. 

* * * 

Gilbert Schultz, member of the $200,- 
000 club of the New York Life, has 
been named agency organizer in that 
company’s Portland, Ore. office. 


ty Agents, is a native of Chicago and 
has spent her entire business career as 
secretary to Charles H. Burras, presi- 
dent of Joyce & Co., Inc., Chicago, and 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of C. & S. Agents. 

Miss Senderoff is secretary of Claude 
W. Fairchild, general manager of Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
and was formerly secretary of F. Rob- 
ertson Jones when he was general man- 
ager of the association. They are two 
of the most capable secretaries in the 
casualty-surety business. 


Sophie C. Nelson, director of the Vis- 
iting Nurses Service of the John Han- 
cock, has been elected president of the 
Massachusetts Organization for Public 
Service Nursing. 


HELEN C. DWYER 


Helen C. Dwyer, executive secretary 
of Illinois State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and of Peoria association, 
is a native of Peoria and was graduated 
from St. Bernard’s School and Academy 
of Our Lady, that city, and attended 
Bradley College. A week after leaving 
the latter institution she became cashier 
for Connecticut Mutual Life in Peoria 
under the direction of Dr. James 
Pearce, who made a name as a persona 
producer despite the fact that he was 
blind. In 1935 she went with Aetna 
Life. L. O. Schriver, Aetna genera 
agent, Peoria, that year was elected pres- 
ident of National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 
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New York Insurance Bridge League 

I have asked Fred S. Knight, legal de- 
partment editor, The Weekly Underwriter, 
who is a vice-president of the New York 
Insurance Bridge League, to tell something 
about that league of whist players and to 
describe some interesting hands which have 
been played. His comments follow: 

Originally the brain-child of Stanley 
Maynard, Standard Surety, and Arthur 
Kearney, Sun Indemnity, the New York 
Insurance Bridge League was formed at 
a meeting held at the Hotel Esplanade, 
New York City, in February, 1935. May- 
nard was chosen as the League’s first 
president and Kearney became secretary- 
treasurer. 

During the first year of its existence 
the League held its games at the Hotel 
New Yorker. The Hotel Pennsylvania 
was the scene of the games during the 
next two years and from then to date 
play has been held in the office building 
of the National Surety Corporation, 4 
Albany Street, New York City. Those 
chosen to succeed Mr. Maynard as pres- 
ident were William Earl, Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity; R. Arthur Kearney, 
Sun Indemnity; W. A. Rattelman, Na- 
tional Union; J. W. Kennedy, Providence 
Washington; C. G. Roth, National Sure- 
ty; and E. U. Richards, Recording & 
Statistical Corporation. The present of- 
ficers and board of governors are as 
follows: president, E. U. Richards, Re- 
cording & Statistical Corporation; first 
vice-president, Charles Graham, State 
Fund; second vice-president, F. S. 
Knight, The Weekly Underwriter; sec- 
retary, D. M. Doughty, Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America; treasurer, 
C. L. Beardsley, America Fore. Board 
of governors: A. Brindley, Hartford Ac- 
cident ; L. Burch, Marsh & McLennan; 
S. Davey, National Automobile; J. F. R. 
Glaccum, Recording & Statistical Cor- 
poration, and C. G. Roth of the National 
Surety. 

During each year the League holds 
regular pair matches on alternate Thurs- 
day evenings beginning in October and 
ending in April. Three cups are award- 
ed the members having the best average 
each year. In computing the averages, 
a member's eight best scores are taken 
and no more than four of these scores 
can be with any one partner. The pair 
championship which is held in two ses- 
sions follows immediately the close of 
the regular season. The _ thirty - two 
members having the best season’s aver- 
ages are eligible to play in the pair tour- 
nament as well as in the individual tour- 
nament which in turn follows the pair 
championship. Cups are awarded the 
three members winning the first three 
Places in. each of these tournaments. 

In addition to pair play the members 
also form teams of four and compete 
during the season for the three cups 
which have been donated for team of 
four play. The Weekly Underwriter 
cup, emblematic of the championship of 
the League, which has been in competi- 

















tion for five years, has yet to be won 


by the same team twice. It is to go in 
the permanent possession of the team 
first winning it three times. There is 
no restriction as to the make-up of the 
teams competing for this cup except 
that the members of the teams must all 
be members of the League. It is now 
in the possession of the National Surety- 
Travelers team, which won the tourna- 
ment in 1940-41. The same team also 
has possession of the U. S. F. & G. 
cup, which can be competed for only by 
independent teams on which not more 
than two members represent any one 
company. The third cup, known as the 
National Surety cup, was won three 
years in success by the National Surety 
team and was redonated to the League. 
This cup can be competed for only by 
company teams by which is meant teams 
on which three or more members repre- 
sent one company. 

Since its inception the League has 
been under the capable direction of 
Fred Gleim. 

Three interesting hands, one played 
in a team of four match, and the others 
in pair matches, follow: 


Team of Four—S. Dealer—N.-S. Vul. 
a AKI6 
VY 109532 
© None 








& KI74 
a O74 N &é 1098532 
V9 8 Y KQ 
oy1se2 | El oxss 
& A952 S & O10 
& None 
VY AJ764 
© AQ973 
& 863 
Bidding—Table 1 
S Ww. N. E 
1 P 39 Pp 
Ay r 69 P 
P Pp — — 
Opening Lead _ Result Score 
ae 
At Made 6 430 
Bidding—Table 2 
1Y [> 1a P 
26 P 4Y |e 
| P P = 
Opening Lead _ Result Score 
V8 Made 5 650 


At table 1 the Spade Jack was finessed 
at trick 1 followed by A & K of Spades, 
losing Clubs being discarded. After one 
round of trumps, the Ace taking the 
King, declarer cross-ruffed the balance 
losing one trick to the YQ. 

Opening lead of the Club Ace would 
automatically set the hand since a Heart 
Honor must make. 

At table 2, South could have 6 by 
playing A, K and a small Spade ruff, 
dropping the Spade Q after taking first 
lead and ruffing a Diamond in Dummy. 
Having only 4 to make he let E. hold 


the Ist trick. The club return was won 














by the Ace. 
Duplicate—E. Dealer—N.-S. Vul. 
&KJ83 
Vv 4 
© 8 
& AKJ975 
&A72 N ao 
9 KQ97 Y AJ1065 
© 10743 W EY! 9 aQ952 
# 102 S Oo 
& 010654 
VY 832 
© KJ6 
& 8643 


Result in 6 table game: 

3 E.-W. teams got bid for 4Y—2 made 
4 and the 3rd made 5. 1 N.-S. team bid 
4@—were doubled and made an over- 
trick for a N.-S. top. 1 N.-S. team bid 
5@—were doubled and set one for a 
better than average score. 1 E.-W. team 
bid 5Y over a 4@ bid by N.-S. and were 
set one. . 

In defending against a Spade Contract 
the E.-W. pairs must take the YA be- 
fore the OK is established to prevent 
N.-S. making 5. 

The E.-W. team which received a top 
by making 5 was lucky. Declarer (E.) 
took the opening Spade lead with the 
Ace, ruffed a Spade and sluffed the &Q 
on dummy’s last Spade; ruffed the Club 
return; took another round of trump, 
ruffed dummy’s last Club and took an- 
other round of trump, ending in dummy 
—both hands stripped of the black suits. 
A finesse of the ©Q lost—but S. re- 
turned a small Diamond—“refusing to 
give Declarer a sluff and a ruff.” S. could 
have counted the hand out—he knew 
Declarer had singletons in the black 
suits and 6 trumps—therefore he must 
have 5 Diamonds—and a sluff and ruff 
could not benefit him. S. should have 
returned one of the black suits. 

Duplicate—N. Dealer—Both Sides Vul. 

AKQIJ2 
0 6 

o KQJ62 
& A996 


& 103 N a 
Y 1093 v 
Ww ieE } 

oe 





© A753 
& 31083 Ss 











& A954 
VY K82 
© 1098 
& KQ2 

In a 6 table game all N.-S. pairs won 
the auction. One stopped at 24@—made 
4 for a bottom. Two pairs reached 5 
Diamonds made. One pair bid 3 No 
Trump—made 3. Two pairs reached a 
4 Spade contract—one by South, the 
other by North. The North declarer 
made 5, losing only to the Heart and 
Diamond Aces. The South declarer re- 
ceived a Heart opening but E. shifted 
to his singleton Diamond and ruffed the 
Diamond return. 

At 3 No Trump, West opened a Heart. 
East can set the hand by refusing to 
win the first two rounds with his Ace. 
He can overtake the second Heart lead 
with his Q or J and lay down his Ace 
if declarer does not take his K. If S. 
takes his K, West has another Heart 
to lead when he gets in with the OA 
and the defense takes 5 or 6 tricks to 
set the bid. 

* * * 


Dr. Marcus Nadler, Most Noted 
Economist of 1941 


The speaker outside of the insurance 
business who attracted the most favor- 
able attention in the business during the 
last year is Dr. Marcus Nadler, pro- 
fessor of finance, New York University, 
research director of the Institute of In- 
ternational Finance and consulting econ- 
omist of the Central Hanover Bank. 

Before Dr. Nadler addressed two in- 
surance conventions (in Cincinnati and 
in Chicago) he was guest of honor at 





DR. MARCUS NADLER 


private gatherings attended by small 
groups of leading men in the insurance 
business at which he was put on the 
grill relative to a wide range of topics 
running from international finance, the 
situation in conquered countries as a 
result of the war and invasions, and 
many other topics of compelling interest. 
It was a remarkable opportunity for the 
insurance men present to see in action 
one of the best minds in the educational 
world. 

In Cincinnati at the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters’ convention 
Dr. Nadler discussed what in his opin- 
ion would happen to insurance compa- 
nies in case inflation should develop. 
His talk in Chicago before the Amer- 
ican Life Convention was based on eco- 
nomic problems which concern insurance 
companies. 

Professor Nadler was born in Austria, 
attended University of Vienna and in 
1920 came to this country. He worked 
his way through Columbia and the jobs 
he had were of a wide variety. They 
included work here for the Federal Re- 
serve Board. At Columbia he studied 
money and banking under Dr. H. Parker 
Willis and got a B.S. degree. (Dr. Wil- 
lis at one time was editor of The New 
York Journal of Commerce.) He then 
took graduate courses at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C., 
studying economics. He came back to 
New York and took a law course at New 
York University where he got a Doc- 
torate of Jurisprudence degree. 

After leaving New York University 
he went with the National Bank of Com- 
merce of New York as assistant econo- 
mist. He then became associated with 
the Federal Reserve Board, and Dr. 
E. Goldenweisser, chief of the division 
of research and statistics, put him in 
charge of the foreign division of the 
board. He held that position one year 
and in 1927 joined the faculty of New 
York University School of Commerce 
and Finance, dean of which then (and 
now) was John T. Madden, one of the 
country’s greatest finance and business 
school directors. 

The class of Dr. Nadler at N. Y. U. 
which has attracted most attention is 
that of Wednesday night on current 
money market problems. This class, ten 
years old, has never had less than 150 
students. They range in age from 25 
to 70. Most of the students are em- 
ployed by banks and a number of them 
have become vice-presidents of banks 
or of other financial institutions. 

Dr. Nadler’s principal personal inter- 
est is in finding work for young men and, 
in pursuing that, he has been successful 
in placing hundreds of them either in 
banks or in the general business world; 
these positions being in many parts of 
the country. Dr. Nadler is married, has 
a daughter 13 and a son 11, both stu- 
dents at Horace Mann High School. 

During the year Dr. Nadler has deliv- 
ered a number of addresses to bankers 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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By Clarence Axman 


Southerners coming North to pursue 


fire insurance careers have made an 
indelible impression upon the business. 
The list of those who have been un- 


usually successful is a long one. The 
late Henry Evans, for years the dynamic 
head of America Fore, one of greatest 
figures the insurance business has seen, 
was a Texan. The late Archibald Mc- 
Illwaine, who was United States manager 
of the London & Lancashire companies, 
an unusually fine executive, great racon- 
teur. lovable companion, was a Virginian. 
Of those now in the saddle Vice-Presi- 
dent Esmond Ewing, who is executive 
head of the Travelers Fire, is a Ten- 
nesseean. 

Mr. Ewing has been with the Travel- 
ers Fire practically from its launching. 
He assumed the management of the 
company in April, 1935, and it has been 
a most happy and successful steward- 
ship. Although the company has been 
doing business only since 1924, it ranks 
tenth in premium volume in production 
records of individual fire insurance com- 
panies. Calm, studious, thoughtful, and 
having an unusually broad concept of 
fire insurance and its operation, he is 
held in high personal regard by execu- 
tives of other companies and his influ- 
ence in the business has been an ever- 
increasing He is president of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, is a 
member of Executive Committee of Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
in Hartford his personal standing is 
also high as he is president of Kings- 
wood School, West Hartford, one of the 
principal preparatory schools for boys 
in the country. 


one. 


Comes From Long Line of Prom- 

inent Tennesseeans 

Coming from one of the oldest and 
most substantial Tennessee families, Mr. 
Ewing inherited an unusual intellect and 
a background of classical culture. As 
long as there has been a white settle- 
ment in Nashville Esmond Ewing’s an- 
have been leaders in the com- 
munity. They came over the mountains 
and settled. His grandfather, a Whig, 
was a member of the United States Con- 
A Colonel in the Civil War, he 
was killed in the Battle of Atlanta. As 
indicative of his character he had toured 
Tennessee in opposition to secession, 
believing that the difficulties between the 
North and South could be settled by 
arbitration, but after his state seceded he 
not only gave a considerable part of his 
fortune to assisting in arming the citi- 
zens of the state of Tennessee, but he 
enlisted and gave his life. 

Esmond’s father, Judge Robert Ewing, 
went to Washington University in order 
to study under his hero, General Robert 
kK. Lee, then president of the college 
which later changed its name to Wash- 
ngton and Lee University. He became 
1 the leaders of the Nashville bar. 
In 1883 the city was beset by troubles, 

trong man was wanted to govern and 
fobert Ewing became mayor. In that 

t he was ex-officio judge, and was 
hereafter called Judge Ewing by his 
] citizens. Many years went by. 
city again found itself wal- 
financial difficulties and a re- 
was petitioned. Insistent for 


cestors 


eress 
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Esmond Ewing — 


Head 


Executive 


of Travelers 





Fire, is Also President of Eastern 


Underwriters Association and Kingswood School, West Hartford; 


Comes From Long 


good government, a committee of 100 
public spirited citizens called upon him 
and asked that he run for mayor. De- 
spite the fact that he was more than 
70 years old he accepted the respon- 
sibility, was elected; and held office for 
three and a half years. 

H. Phelps Smith of Gale, Smith & Co., 
Nashville agents, although nearer Es- 
mond Ewing’s age, was a devoted com- 
panion of his father. In a letter to the 
writer, giving an estimate of Judge 
Ewing, he said: “He was one of the 
most extremely human, humane and like- 
able persons within my acquaintance. 
The esteem in which he was held in 
Nashville could not have been higher.” 


Attends Vanderbilt University 


Esmond Ewing became a student of 
Vanderbilt University, classes of 1910-11. 
He was a member of Sigma Nu Fra- 
ternity, the Owl Club, the Dramatic Club 
and was historian of both the freshman 
and sophomore classes. In the famous 
comedy of George Ade, “The College 
Widow,” he was cast as the character 
“Copernaous Talbot, post-graduate 
tutor,” and gave one of the best per- 
formances. One of his classmates said 
to the writer: 

“Esmond Ewing as a student was a 
serious-minded young man who was in- 
fluential both with the general student 
body and in his own fraternity. Memory 
of Ewing as an undergraduate brings 
to mind a slender, tall youngster who 
wore glasses; was quiet and undemon- 
strative, but impressed the other stu- 
dents by his consistent courtesy, atten- 
tion to duty and respect for the real 
fundamentals and formalities of life.” 

The Owl Club to which he belonged 
is the principal honorary society. One 
of Mr. Ewing’s classmates at Vanderbilt 
was Eldon B. Stevenson, now executive 
vice-president National Life & Accident 
Insurance Co., Nashville, and a promin- 
ent figure in Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation, leading organization of life in- 
surance production executives. 

When Esmond Ewing left Vanderbilt 
University he went into the educational 
field for a time, serving as superinten- 
dent and teacher at Watkins Night 
School, an unique institution of learning 
in Nashville. 


Enters Insurance Field 


From there he joined W. D. Gale & 
Co., the insurance agency now known 
as Gale, Smith & Co., which is one of 
the most highly regarded insurance agen- 
cies in the country. In 1938 it cele- 
brated its 70th anniversary. 

Gale, Smith & Co. was established in 
1868 by Col. W. Dudley Gale. Ross, 
Gale & Thomas and, subsequently, Gale, 
Thomas & Sharpe, were among the early 
pioneers who contributed largely to the 
gradual and constant growth of insur- 
ance as a profession in Nashville. 

In 1888 W. Dudley Gale II. bought an 
interest in the insurance agency of Col. 
Thomas L. Claiborne and operated under 
the firm name of Claiborne & Gale. A 
few years later Mr. Gale purchased Col. 
Claiborne’s interest and the firm became 
known as W. D. Gale & Co., under which 
name it continued until 1906 when he 
merged his agency with that of Chas. F. 





ESMOND EWING 


Frizzell & Co., as Gale & Frizzell. In 
1911 Mr. Gale acquired his partner’s in- 
terest and Mr. Frizzell was made South- 
ern manager of Royal Indemnity, later 
becoming vice-president. From there he 
went to Newark Fire and then to the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, remaining with the latter company 
for some years. In 1911 H. Phelps 
Smith became associated with the firm, 
becoming a partner in 1916. Mr. Gale 
died in 1921, his son, Dudley, Jr., entering 
the firm and the present partnership— 
Gale, Smith & Co., came into being. 


Meets Late “Bob” Williams 


An alumnus of this agency was the 
late Robert H. Williams who later was 
to become one of the outstanding figures 
in fire insurance, an unusually competent 
executive whose friendships extended 
from one end of the country to the other. 
In that agency both Williams and Ewing 
got their groundwork in fire insurance. 
Shortly before Ewing went with W. D. 
Gale & Co., Williams had resigned to 
become state agent for Tennessee of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. Later, 
he was transferred by the L. & L. & G. 
to New York State and that company 
subsequently brought him into the home 
office as a deputy manager. 

Not long after he started with W. D. 
Gale & Co. Mr. Ewing met “Bob” Wil- 
liams and that was the start of one of 
the finest and most loyal friendships 
which the fire insurance business has 
seen. Some years later the late President 
Louis F. Butler of the Travelers asked 
Mr. Williams to organize the Travelers 
Fire which he did with outstanding suc- 
cess. By an interesting turn of the 
wheel of fate, after Mr. Williams died, 
Ewing eventually succeeded his old 
Nashville friend as vice-president and 
chief executive of the company. 

When Mr. Ewing went with the 
agency—then known as W. D Gale & 
Co.—it represented the following com- 
panies: New York Underwriters, Royal, 
Liverpool & London & Globe, Northern 
Assurance, Aetna (Fire), London Assur- 
ance, Glens Falls and United States 


Line of Tennessee Ancestors 


Fidelity & Guaranty. 
represents them. 


As Seen by H. Phelps Smith 


The agency still 


Discussing Esmond Ewing’s  experi- 
ence with W. D. Gale & Co., H. Phelps 
Smith of Gale, Smith & Co., said to the 
writer: 

“T was in partnership with W. D. Gale, 
operating W. D. Gale & Co., at the time 
Esmond became a member of our organ- 
ization. He was in the capacity of a 
producer and very early showed a de- 
cided aptitude in our business. It was 
impressive to observe how eager he was 
to learn the various phases of insurance 
and to realize how thorough he was 
in the analysis of contracts and applica- 
tion of coverages. Dignified in demeanor, 
unusually courteous always, he also 
possessed physical courage, evidences of 
which I saw manifested on more than 
one occasion.” 

In Nashville Mr. Ewing took an active 
part in the city’s community affairs and 
its civic enterprises. Thoroughness in 
all undertakings which engaged his in- 
terest characterized his efforts and he 
became one of the most valued citizens 
of the community. 


Dargan’s Estimate of Ewing as 
Special Agent 


Mr. Ewing left Nashville to become 
a field man for the Royal. The manager 
of the company in the South at the 
time was Milton Dargan, now chairman 
of the Cotton Insurance Association, At- 
lanta. At the beginning he was special 
agent in Tennessee and Alabama, and 
later did work in other fields. He left 
the Royal to enter the services of the 
Travelers on August 24, 1925. In dis- 
cussing Mr. Ewing, Milton Dargan said 
to The Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“Many years ago Esmond Ewing came 
to see me at the suggestion of the 
Royal’s Kentucky and Tennessee special 
agent, object of his visit being to ask 
my advice as to the acceptance of 4 
position as manager of the automobile 
department of a company which had 
been offered to him. 

“His whole manner and appearance s0 
favorably impressed me that I suggested 
that we had a position as an assistant 
special agent, which, if accepted by him, 
would furnish a broader experience than 
would work in an automobile department 
only. I told him that the salary at the 
start would be moderate. The oppot- 
tunity appealed to him and he entered 
our employ. 

“Mr. Ewing advanced rapidly, fulfill- 
ing every requirement and was promoted 
to a full special agency, after acting as 
an assistant in several states. He was 
an unusually able special agent in every 
way, understanding his business, wil- 
ning confidence of agents and his con- 
freres, a field man of unusually high 
standards. 

“When he was offered the field supet- 
vision of the newly organized Travelers 
Fire for the entire South I advised him 
to accept although I regretted to lose 
his services. Naturally, I feel pride ™ 
the great success he has won, but eX 
pected it because I was so well ac 
quainted with his native ability and his 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Most Famous Auto Thiet Catcher 


Acting Captain Edward J. Dillon of New York Police Auto Squad 


In the opinion of automobile insurance 
executives, underwriters, adjusters and 
theft bureau men the greatest catcher 
of automobile thieves in the world is 
Acting Captain Edward J. Dillon, head 
squad of the New 
He has 


Insurance 


of the automobile 
York City Police Department. 
held this post twenty years. 

companies feel deeply grateful to Police 
Valentine, Cap- 
other members of the 


Commissioner Lewis J. 
tain Dillon 
department for the 
which has been done here in the appre- 


and 
remarkable work 
and in the re- 
thou- 


hension of car thieves 


covery of automobiles. Tens of 
been recovered in 
the interim “Eddie” Dillon 


made head of the automobile squad. In 


sands of cars have 


since was 
the detection and pursuit of automobile 
thieves the squad has often uncovered 
“Stick - ups” 
runs into high 


other crimes, sometimes 


where the loot figures. 


Complete Report of Thefts 


In Greater New York the recovery of 
and apprehension of the 
criminals through the automobile squad 
under Captain Dillon have developed into 
a science through perfecting of detective 
technique. When an automobile is stolen 
an entirely different situation presents 
itself than in the case of a pickpocket, 
for instance, stealing a purse. The lat- 
away the wallet and the 
money disappears into his pocket. In 
the case of a stolen automobile the car, 
if remaining in Greater New York, can- 
not completely disappear. Plates may 
be changed, parts disposed of, appear- 
ance changed, but the car is still here 
and can be identified in many ways. 
Many parts are numbered at the factory 
at time of manufacture. 

Che automobile squad knows all about 
every garage in the metropolis, every 
dealer in cars, every Drive-Ur-Self sta- 
tion; and that knowledge embraces facts 
about the character, reputation, habits 
ot the owners of these places and men 
employed by them, and also the squad 
keeps track of the persons who use the 
garages and patronize the dealers. It 
also keeps tab on every suspicious per- 
son who buys cars as well as those who 
sell them, especially at bargain prices. 

When a car is stolen and notice of the 
theft is given to the nearest police sta- 
tion a complete report is sent to Captain 
Dillon by the precinct. The report con- 
tains as much information as can pos- 
sibly be given about the car and its 
Parts, often with all the serial numbers. 
With that base the automobile squad 
gets busy. At police headquarters un- 
der Captain Dillon are twenty-one de- 
tectives. These, with the precinct de- 
tectives, all of whom have had some 
experience in finding cars and catching 
the thieves, makes quite an army of law 
entorcers, 

Familarity With City and Its Varied 
Populations 


stolen cars 


ter throws 


Part of “Eddie” Dillon’s success has 
been because of his intimate knowledge 
of the city and his acquaintance with 
different population types and their char- 





Has 


CAPT. EDWARD J. DILLON 


acteristics, particularly on Manhattan 
Island. He attended the old Seventh 
Ward Public School and then entered 
the export business with the American 
Trading Co. After some other experi- 
ence in the business world he joined 
the Police Department, his first job be- 
ing a patrolman, East Fifty-first Street 
Station. That was his first contact with 
the Times Square sector which then 
housed the famous all-night restaurants 
of Jack’s, Rector’s and Churchill’s. He 
became a clerical man in that station 
and was then made a detective in the 
old third branch detective bureau at 
116th Street between Second and Third 
Avenues. In that sector he had plenty 
of opportunity to get acquainted with 
tough gangs. Next, he went into the 
detective branch at 123rd Street near 
Manhattan Avenue and had consider- 
able experience running down thieves 
and burglars who robbed department 
stores and houses in the Riverside Drive, 
West Harlem and Manhattan Avenue 
sectors. 

When the detective bureau branches 
were discontinued he was assigned to 
the Forty-seventh Street Police Station, 
for years known as the “Tenderloin 
District.” Promoted, he was put in 
charge of detectives at West 100th 
Street Station and it was there that 
he first began to concentrate on auto- 
mobiles. Thefts were so numerous that 
the Police Department made an investi- 
gation with the result that several police- 
men were indicted. It was decided by 
the then Police Commissioner that an 
automobile squad should be organized 
whose sole purpose was to concentrate 
on that branch of crime. This was in 
1921 and Dillon was placed in charge of 
it. He was then a sergeant, later be- 
came a lieutenant and for some time 
has been an acting captain. His work 
long ago attracted the attention of the 
insurance fraternity and he delivered 
addresses on the subject of “Automobile 
Thefts” before the National Association 
of Insurance Agents’ conventions in St. 
Paul and Buffalo. Relations between 
the New York Police Department’s au- 


Held That Post for Twenty Years 


tomobile squad and the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Detective Bureau 
have been cooperative from the start. 


Most Notorious Gang 


The annals of the auto squad naturally 
contain many dramatic stories, the most 
interesting of all cases being the final 
capture of Raphael Vigoretti, known in 
gangster circles as “The Blackman,” who 
was head of gangs which in addition to 
stealing many hundreds of cars, also fig- 
ured in the alcohol and the numbers 
rackets. This is one of the most com- 
plex police jobs in the history of the 


city. The police really got their first 
break in this when a woman, who 
bought a car from a dealer, became 


suspicious of the driver and indicated 
her suspicions to the police. Figuring 
in the case also were boys who formerly 
opened doors of automobiles for theatre- 
goers ostensibly to get tips, but really 
were tools of automobile thieves. The 
police noticed that from theatre opening 
to theatre closing time there were a 
large number of thefts of cars, or of 
their contents, and in cross-questioning 
the street urchins they learned who the 
thieves were and were successful in 
trailing them. Eventually the trail led to 
“The Blackman,” who was arrested and 
sentenced to ten years in the Federal 
Penitentiary. 

Captain Dillon says that types of 
people engaged in automobile thievery 
range from the professionals, who are 
in the majority, to the juvenile delin- 
quents who take the cars for joy rides 
and then abandon them; those engaged 
in the commission of other crimes; and 
drunkards. A peculiar feature in auto- 
mobile larcenies is the fact that auto 
thieves seem to keep pace with the ever- 
fluctuating demand for the various 
makes, stealing automobiles they feel 
are the best sellers for that particular 
time. 

At the head of every gang there is a 
master mind who does the planning and 
directing. Under him, specialists form 
the cogs of a smooth-running machine. 
The spotter, or finder, spends his time 
picking out the cars to be stolen, study- 
ing the habits of the owner, and choos- 
ing the best time for the theft. The 
get-away man does the actual stealing. 
Another alters the motor numbers, serial 
numbers, and changes the appearance 
of the cars before they are offered for 
sale. The underworld mechanic is known 
as a “grease ball.” In addition there is 
a “paper man” who is an expert forger, 
and he prepares the fake bill of sale, 
and the false registration certificate by 
means of which the purchaser is thrown 
off guard when a sale is made. When 
desperate criminals intend to commit a 
serious crime in which an automobile is 
to be used they contact an automobile 
thief and arrange with him to steal a 
fast car so they are able to make a 
quick get-away. 


Recovered 118 Cars in One Case 


A gang of automobile thieves in this 
country conceived the idea of stealing 
cars here and then shipping them to 
foreign countries to be sold. They 
would steal cars, mostly in the city, bring 
them to a crating place in New Jersey 
and from there to piers for export. The 
thieves know that the steamship com- 
panies will accept merchandise up to 


within one hour of sailing if reserva- 
tions are made and they hold the stolen 
cars out to the last minute before 
putting them on the vessel, in order to 
prevent the checking of the motor and 
serial numbers. Biggest recovery in one 
lot made by the automobile squad was 
of 118 cars which were consigned to 
Oslo. This case was unusually interest- 
ing to insurance companies because of 
nature of the crime. 

Another method of car thieves is to 
observe the time garages deliver cars to 
owners and where the key to the car is 
left. Sometimes it is in the car, or under 
the mat in the hallway, or in the letter 
box. When the person delivering the 
car leaves, the thief goes over, obtains 
the key, steals the car. But there are 
dozens of ways of stealing cars and get- 
ting away with them, with all of which 
Captain Dillon and his men are familiar. 
Often garage mechanics and washers 
work in collusion with automobile 
thieves, tipping off the thief the best 
time in which to steal the car. 

Captain Dillon says that many owners 
are deprived of their cars by the so- 
called “Mace Racket.” By this method 
advertisements for purchase of cars are 
inserted in newspapers. Owner brings 
to these people his car and is given a 
promissory note for more than the car 
is worth. He then gives up his car. 
After a few days the thief takes the car 
to another place and sells it cheaply. 
When the original owner tries to col- 
lect on the promissory note he finds that 
either there is not sufficient funds in the 
bank or the account has been closed. 
He is unable to find the man who 
“bought” the car. 

Captain Dillon is one of the hardest 
working men in the Police Department. 
His twenty years of service as head of 
the automobile squad sit lightly on him. 
He takes a great professional interest 
in his work and has hundreds of letters 
from grateful persons whose stolen cars 
have been recovered by the Police De- 
partment. 





Hail Premiums and Losses 
Show Large Gains in 1941 


Hail insurance writing throughout the 
Middle West has had its most 
year in history, according to a prelimi- 


active 


nary report that followed the meeting 
of the advisory committee of the West- 
ern Hail & Adjustment Association at 
Chicago. The executive committee met 
on December 1. Recommendations were 
made by the advisory group calling for 
few changes in rates and rules for next 
year. 

Hail premiums year were the 
highest in history for the territory cov- 
ered by the Western Hail & Adjustment 
Association. Throughout the Western 
territory premiums totaled $6,429,028 
with losses at $3,921,024. for a ratio 
of 60.99%. This compares to the 1940 
figures of $3,569,009 in premiums, $1,168,- 
797 in losses, for a ratio of 32.5%. 

The preliminary report for the United 
States shows hail premiums of $9,935,444 
and of $5,980,016, for a ratio of 
60.19% in 1941. The report for Canada 
for all companies excepting mutuals and 
provincial funds shows $571,653 in pre- 
mium writings with $273,304 in lesses, 
giving a ratio of 47.81%. 
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How British Government is Meetin 
War Insurance Problems 


By John G. Foster 
Counsel, British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


One of the most important talks made before the Section on Insurance Law at the 


recent annual meeting of the 


tance to insurance people im this country 


American Bar 
counsel of the British Embassy at Washington, DC. 
ernment 1s doing to provide war risk insurance on people, 
possessions, merchandise and marine cargoes and hulls. 
at the present critical time. Mr. 


Association was that of John G. Foster, 
He told what the British Gov- 
buildings, homes, personal 
His talk is of special impor- 
Fosters 


address is published in two parts, the first dealing with the non-marine and the second 


with ocean marine 
published next week 


and life msurance. 


I do not intend to cover any kind of 
compensation for injury or loss to prop- 
not, generally speaking, 

wartime scheme occa- 


erty, which is 
covered by any 
shifting of population or to 


and 


sioned by 
the total destruction of property 
so on. 

With regard to personal injuries, the 
forces are covered by what we call pen- 
sions. With regard to civilians the first 
scheme, which was put into effect in 
1940, was limited to members of the civil 
defense organizations and gainfully oc- 
cupied persons—that is, persons wholly 
or substantially dependent on their own 
earnings. 

It was found after the air raids started 
that this was unfair, as well as being 
difficult to administer, in the case of 
those persons wholly or substantially 
dependent on their own earnings. You 
often had persons who were not regu- 
larly engaged in the civil defense serv- 
ices, air raids and fire-fighters and so 
on, and yet who, on particular occasions, 
when coming home from business or 
purely on a volunteer basis, joined up 
and got injured under circumstances of 
great heroism, and, under the law, they 
could not recover. So the scheme was 
made much simpler, and it now covers 
compensation to every civilian who gets 
injured as a result of any of the things 
which I mentioned and the interpreta- 
tion as to is now very wide in its 
scope. It is not insurance in the proper 
sense because there is no premium paid 
and no policy is issued. 

The compensation also extends to the 
dependents and near-dependents, like 
brothers and sisters, of the deceased. 
There is a provision for paying funeral 
expenses and 2% is added as interest 
from the date of accrual until the date 
of payment. 


Property Damage 


When you get to property damage 
you will find there that again the nor- 
mal principles of insurance do not apply, 
although the scheme in regard to that 
has more relation to what we know as 
insurance. Here, too, I am afraid there 
is a history of non-recognition of the 
problem. 

In 1938 Lloyd’s refused to insure prop- 
erty against war risk under any cir- 
cumstances and it was extremely hard, 
excepting under particular circumstances, 
to get any insurance against war risks 
from any of the companies. 

The government then appointed a 
committee and, unfortunately, they were 


confronted with the fact, as regards 
damage to property, that you could not 
estimate the damage done to property 


per ton of bombs, you could not estimate 
how many tons of bombs there would be 
per unit of time, and you could not 
estimate the length of the war, which 


Part 1 appears herewith and Part 2 will be 


was the predication upon which the com- 
mittee was working. And consequently 
they recommended that the government 
should state that they would be pre- 
pared to compensate holders of property 
after the war, but that they should say 
that they would only compensate them 
in accordance with financial and eco- 
nomic resources at the end of the war. 
That had an unfortunate effect among 
property owners and was, I think, as 
events proved, a mistake. 

In 1939 Lord Ware was appointed to 
another committee and the committee 
came to the same conclusion. In 1940 
—or, rather, at the end of 1940, the 
government changed its mind and inau- 
gurated a scheme which is now in force. 

To come back to the 1938 committee, 
it did recommend certain exceptions to 
that general principle. It recommended 
that the stock in trade of traders—both 
wholesale and retail—should be insured; 
that there should be insurance against 
war risks in the main and also that the 
government should take care of essen- 
tial repairs and provide essential hous- 
ing accommodations—and, of course, 
they would have to do that, whether 
they called it insurance or relief. Then 
the War Damage Act of 1941 was passed. 


Case Law Now Developing 


In all these things there has been 
practically no case law of any impor- 
tance. The case law which is now 
developing is quite similar to the ma- 
rine and non-marine cases of the last 
war as to the question of whether de- 
struction by fire or water is or is not 
a war loss and I think we are going to 
a a whole series of cases along those 
ines, 


_ The Act of 1941, first of all, has in 
it no premiums and no policies. That 
is, in a sense, a contribution. The 


distinction between premiums and con- 
tributions are purely technical. It is 
compulsory and applies to all really 
removable property. 

There is another scheme for stock in 
trade and personal chattels and goods. 
The value which is taken is what we 
call Schedule Schedule A is, under 
our Income Tax Act, the annual value 
of real property on which income tax is 
levied. It is not quite the same as the 
real annual value on a complicated series 
of deliberations, but it is rough value 
of the annual value of the property 
which is to be insured. The advantage 
of taking it is that you do not have to 
set up any extra machinery, you have 
no income tax returns, and the War 
Damage Act provided by recommenda- 
tion that the premium to be paid, or the 
contribution, should be two shillings to 
the pound. When you remember that 
there are twenty shillings to the pound 
and that there are five instalments of 
two shillings each, you can see that that 
amounts in all to 50% of the annual 
value, or 2'1%4% of the capital value, as- 


suming the annual value to be about 5%. 
The premium for the next period has 
not yet been fixed. 


Payment of Claims 


The compensation to be paid is of two 
different kinds. It is, in principle, not 
extended to be paid until after the war, 
subject to public expediency, where it is 
necessary to rebuild the actual property 
damaged. The first payment is a value 
payment which is the amount intended 
to compensate for the value of the prop- 
erty, where the property, in a sense, is 
considered as a total loss—that is, where 
the cost of reinstating the property 
would be greater than the extra value 
given to it by what is done. 

And the interesting thing about that 
is, I think, the value taken of the prop- 
erty, which happens to be the value of 
the property as of March 31, 1939— 
some six months before the war. 

The object of that valuation is three- 
fold. First of all the value after the war 
will be unknown and it is intended to 
take care of that situation in the best 
way possible. Secondly, it is intended to 
avoid giving an unfair advantage to any 
of the areas affected. In the third place 
it is desired to keep anything relating to 
this compensation out of the way of 
controversy to the fullest extent pos- 
sible, whether we have inflation or de- 
flation or change of values after the 
war. So the position is that the value 
of the property as of March 31, 1939, 
is taken as the basis and that will be the 
measure of the value when the govern- 
ment compensates for any damage done 
to real property. 

With regard to the other payment— 
that is, the works payment—that is pure- 
ly to reinstate the property. That again 
is only intended to be done after the 
war, subject to urgent and necessary re- 
pairs being made. The amount of money 
will be paid to the owner, but if there 
is a mortgage it will be paid to the 
mortgagee on the same terms as pro- 
ceeds of sale—that is, he will hold the 
surplus in trust for the beneficiary own- 
er. Under five pounds—under $25—the 
local authority deals with that on the 
spot in a quasi-arbitrary way and the 
local authority has the power to make 
essential repairs in order to make the 
property safe and weatherproof. 


Insurance of Goods 


The next problem which faced the 
government was the insurance of goods, 
and in this description I included nego- 
tiable instruments, evidence of title, dis- 
charge of obligation and documents 
owned for business. The intention there 
is that duplicates shall be made and 
kept in a safe place, and those docu- 
ments are destroyed at the owner’s risk. 
In practice the debtors and creditors 
have, under stress of war, certainly 
shown themselves much more cooper- 
ative than in peace, and duplicates of 
bills of exchange have sometimes been 
made afterward to give evidence of the 
debt. 


And sometimes debtors who have 
failed have reminded their creditors that 
the money was there—whatever it might 
happen to amount to—and in some cases 
the debts have been wiped out. And it 
has been fine to have these forms of 
social cooperation among people under 


the stress of the bombing and the other 
war exigencies. 

The goods scheme is carried on by the 
fire insurance companies and by the 
lawyers as agents for the Board of 
Trade, without cost. It is a public sery- 
ice that they render, and, unlike the 
matter of compensation for property, 
that is done in the form of insurance, 

There are three or four schemes for 
the various goods insurances. You, first 
of all, have a business scheme whereby 
manufacturers and traders can insure 
for damage to plant not covered by the 
building scheme. 

Premium Is 144% for a Year 

The insurance premium there is 14% 
from the period of September 30, 1939, 
to September 30, 1940. It is compulsory 
for all goods with a value of over one 
thousand pounds and it is voluntary 
under that amount. Again, the pay- 
ment is intended to be made after the 
war. The interest rate from the date 
of loss is 24%. 

This scheme applies to professional 
men, lawyers, accountants and so on 
for their professional equipment. It 
does not apply to their chattels, which 
are covered by another scheme. Churches, 
charitable institutions, museums and li- 
braries may come under the same 
scheme. It is a policy which is subject 
to evidence. This distinguishes it from 
the former scheme which is a first-loss 
policy not subject to average. 

Under this scheme farmers can insure 
their crops and their livestock. They 
must insure if the annual value of their 
property is more than $250, and they 
are paid after the war, unless public 
interest demands that payment be made 
immediately. In the case of a farmer 
the usual move is that public interest 
does demand that that be paid imme- 
diately. 

Personal Property 

The thing that remains is private 
chattels, and as regards private chattels 
the insurance aspect does not appear 
for the first coverage. There is free 
indemnity to personal property up to the 
value of £200 for a single householder, 
£300 for a married householder, and 
£25 for every child. “Householder” 
means just what it seems to mean— 
namely, a person who has some kind 
f home. 

For people who live in furnished rooms 
or in lodges the amount of the compen- 
sation is $250. Over that sum it is 
possible to pay a premium and get extra 
insurance. That has the legal aspect 
of insurance, of the premium in a pol- 
icy, and you can insure up to $50,000, 
though there are some restrictions as 
to the value of any one article and what 
proportion of the sum insured can be 
distributed among other known values. 
The object there is to make people take 
care and not leave out valuable collec- 
tions of pictures, china and furniture 
where they would be liable to receive 
damage in air raids. But I think the 
scheme is a fair one when it comes to 
compensating for the property and giv- 
ing reasonable protection to those pet- 
sons who have chattels of certain value. 

Commodity Insurance 

The last scheme covering goods 1s 

that of commodity insurance, and this 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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When Fire Starts - Production Stops 


The insurance industry shares in “all-out” 

defense by contributing engineering and 

fire prevention skill to prevent fire 
- and maintain production 


America Fore Insurance 3 and Indemnity Group 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
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REPRESENTING: 


LOCAL DEPARTMENT 


LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 


SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


SUBURBAN AND BINDING DEPARTMENTS 


SCOTTISH UNION & NAT'L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. OF KANSAS 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CALIF. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FOREISN DEPARTMENT 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


12 Platt Street, New York City 
Telephone WHitehall 3-9484 
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Agent is New Mexico’s Only 


Representative in Congress 


Clinton P. Anderson of Albuquerque Has Had Long and 
Distinguished Public Service; Bought Insurance 
Agency After Journalistic Career 


By Jennie Sue Daniel 


Clinton P. Anderson, Albuquerque in- 
surance agent, is New Mexico’s only 
Congressman. Under reapportionment, 
after the next election there will be 
two, both Congressmen at large. Mr. 
Anderson has been in public life for a 
number of years, but he never stood for 
office until last year when he was nomi- 
nated by the Democratic party from a 
field of nine, and subsequently was elect- 
ed. He was one of the youngest men 
ever to be president of International 
Rotary. : 

First a newspaperman, then an insur- 
ance agent and now both insurance man 
and Congressman, Mr. Anderson sees a 
direct affinity among the three callings, 
all of which are grounded in personal 
contact with many people. : 

Clinton Anderson was bern in Center- 
ville, S. D., October 23, 1895. He was 
educated at Dakota Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and University of Michigan. At 
latter he majored in public speaking and 
at one time considered becoming a pub- 
lic speaking teacher. However, upon 
finishing university he returned to South 
Dakota and became a newspaper re- 
porter. Sudden discovery that he had 
tuberculosis sent him to New Mexico to 
recover health. That was in 1917, and 
his vigorous appearance today is a splen- 
did advertisement of the climate of New 
Mexico. 


Buys an Insurance Agency 


Mr. Anderson became a political re- 
porter on the Albuquerque Journal, and 
then was made managing editor. In 1924 
he bought out the insurance business of a 
mortgage company in which he was in- 
terested, and established the agency 
which operates under his name. His 
largest writings are in workmen’s com- 
pensation, with the bonding lines next. 
He represents the Fidelity & Deposit, 
American Surety, General Casualty of 
Seattle and a number of fire companies. 
He organized and is president of the 
Mountain States Mutual Casualty Co. 
He has pushed the casualty lines be- 
cause when he opened his agency the 
fire field was covered by about forty 
agents in Albuquerque and the casualty 
and surety lines had not been devel- 
oped. He also felt that these lines 
would keep him in closer touch with 
his assureds. He recently closed out 
the life department in his office. 


How He Entered Public Life 


It was his insurance business that led 
to Mr. Anderson’s first political office. 
In 1933 the elected state treasurer died 
on Januarv 1, shortly after he took his 
oath of office. It was imperative that 
a successor be apnointed immediately 
and put up $1,000,000 surety. Because 
of his surety contacts he was appointed 
and the bond was negotiated by wire. 

While he held that office, New Mexico 
passed its first sales tax law, and he was 
made head of the state tax commission 
to set up the machinery for it. He also 
Dut the state liquor tax in motion. Later 
he suggested and helped establish a 
Bureau of Revenue to readjust the tax 
collecting procedure and bring all of the 
tax gathering machinery, with the ex- 
ception of the property tax, under one 
System. 

That was following the time Mr. An- 
derson was elected president of Inter- 
national Rotary at its Seattle conven- 
tion of 1932. During his term of office 
he took the year away from business 
ind politics and made a trip around the 


world in the interests of the organiza- 
tion. 

Federal Emergency Relief Director 

Mr. Anderson took over conduct of 
the New Mexico Relief Administration 
in 1935, and in 1935-36 was field repre- 
sentative of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, under Harry Hop- 
kins. With headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, he supervised that work in Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona and Los Angeles County, Cal. From 
1936 to 1938 he was director of the Un- 
employment Compensation Commission 
of New Mexico. He did these jobs with- 
out compensation. 

In 1939-1940 he conducted one of the 
most interesting activities of his ca- 
reer, as managing director of the Coro- 
nado Exposition Commission, celebrat- 
ing the four hundredth anniversary of 
the expedition of Coronado through the 
Spanish Southwest. Mr. Anderson’s first 
undertaking was to obtain a grant from 
the Federal Government, and he came 
back from Washington with $200,000 in 
Federal money. He also traveled in 
neighboring states, and made the cele- 
bration a regional instead of a one-state 
affair. During the Summer, the Coro- 
nado Entrada, a gigantic pageant in 
eighteen scenes depicting the Coronado 
expedition, was presented in eleven 
towns and cities in New Mexico and 
in sections of Texas and Arizona. 

In 1938 Mr. Anderson was in charge 


of the direct primary league as New 
Mexico adopted a direct primary law. 
The 1940 primary in which he was nomi- 
nated was the first ever conducted in 
New Mexico. As the state legislature 
did not pass a bill which would have 
divided the state into districts, now that 
it will be entitled to two representatives 
in the House, the next campaign will 
again be state-wide. 


Washington Prestige 


Because Mr. Anderson was familiar 
with the Washington scene and people, 
he is not considered in the light of the 
average first year Congressman. Also, 
the fact that he is the only representa- 
tive from his state has added to his 
prestige. His first full-length speech 
was made last April, and concerned civil 
aviation. The Washington Aeronautic 
News Letter said that it was made in a 
“wholly favorable and constructive vein 
which gave evidence of the most care- 
ful study of the entire subject.” News- 
papers of his state give him credit for 
being largely responsible for improve- 
ment of six New Mexican airports in 
connection with the national defense 
program. He took an active part in the 
successful fight to secure elimination 
from the tax bill of the requirement 
that married couples must file joint in- 
come tax returns. His Congressional 
committees are Indian Affairs, Irriga- 
tion & Reclamation, the Public Lands 
and the Census. 

Mr. Anderson believes that state reg- 
ulation of insurance has for the most 
part worked admirably. He believes with 
Superintendent Pink of New York and 
Commissioner Harrington of Massachu- 
setts that the business should police it- 
self. He has great respect for the sub- 
stantial companies, but he thinks they 
should go beyond keeping their own 
houses in order, and support the In- 
surance Departments in their efforts to 
weed out the unethical companies which 
sometimes spring up. He advocates an 
insurance clearing house. 

Mrs. Anderson is the former Henrietta 
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CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


McCartney of Mitchell, S. D. There are 
two children, Sherburne, a 16-year-old 
son who is at the Landon School, and 
Nancy, 11, who attends Whitehall, both 
schools in Maryland. The Andersons 
discovered they had stirred up a whole 
nest of hornets when they bought a 
house and five acres of land at Bethesda, 
Md., thirteen miles from Washington. 
He had to do much explaining in the 
New Mexico newspapers to answer 
charges that he had moved out of the 
state and settled permanently in Mary- 
land. He explained that he still owns 
his home and his insurance business 
and goes back to home and business 
whenever it is possible. He also owns 
a ranch in the Rio Grande Valley, where 
he has over three hundred head of cattle 
and some of the family horses. 
His Hobbies 

He has two engrossing hobbies. The 
first is collecting books on the history 
of the Southwest. He owns hundreds 
of books, pamphlets and old newspapers 
about the early days in that section of 
the country, and every major book auc- 
tion finds him looking for more. He 
has tried to transplant as much of New 
Mexico to his place in Maryland as is 
possible, and he has brought a large 
part of his collection of books, Mexican 
hand carved beds and chairs, Navajo 
rugs and paintings by New Mexico 
artists. 

Love for Horses 

His greatest love, however, in which 
his whole family shares, is horses. One 
reason why he and Mrs. Anderson chose 
to move outside of Washington is be- 
cause they did not like the English sad- 
dles and four rein bridles which prevail 
in Washington, nor did they like the 
confines of the bridle paths of Rock 
Creek Park. Mr. Anderson’s complaint 
that “they gave me a flat saddle and 
four reins; what I needed was a saddle 
horn and two stirrups” was picked up 
by the Associated Press and published 
widely. 

Now there are four New Mexican sad- 
dle horses in the Andersons’ stables in 
Maryland, the favorite mount of each 
member of the family. With their high- 
heeled Western boots, Western saddles, 
gay shirts and cowboy hats, the family 
makes a colorful showing on the Mary- 
land hills. 

Mr. Anderson is silent on the subject 
of standing for re-election, but it is 
generally assumed that he will do so. 
Says one New Mexico paper of him: 
“He has been available for all classes 
and kinds of requests from the voters, 
and the work that New Mexicans expect 
of their Congressman is being done.” 

Said another paper of Mrs. Anderson: 
“A wife like that won’t hurt the political 
ladder which we believe Congressman 
Anderson is but beginning to climb.” 

He is fortunate in that whatever his 
political fortunes may be, for one thing, 
he has built up a splendid agency organ- 
ization to which he can return if public 
life begins to pall. 
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Proposals for Guarding Waterfronts 
Against Sabotage Offered by Expert 


Many high authorities in the Federal 
Government, the Army and the Navy 
are today calling upon the nation to be 
on guard against carelessness and sabo- 
tage, so as to reduce preventable dam- 
age and destruction to munitions, indus- 
trial plants, ships and other transporta- 
tion facilities. With piers and ware- 
houses at seaports congested with war 
materials destined for United States 
outposts, Great Britain, the Middle East, 
Russia and elsewhere, fires and explo- 
sions resulting from either carelessness 
or sabotage can be tremendously costly 
to lives and property. The recent pier 
fire in Brooklyn and the warehouse fire 
in Fall River, Mass., are outstanding 
illustrations of what can happen when 
proper safeguards are not taken or en- 
forced 

Marine 


buildings, 


underwriters, as insurers of 
vessels and cargoes, bear a 
large part of the costs associated with 
destruction of property. To them, as 
well as to the owners of property, are 
directed appeals by Government experts 
to cooperate fully in the protect’on of 


1 


the waterfront against sabotage risks. 
Neutral Ships Open to Attack 


Captain Charles H. Zearfoss of the 
U. S. Maritime Service, who has been 
loaned to the Maritime Commission, re- 
( y completed a personal survey of 
port protection in New York. In voicing 
his own observations and suggestions he 
says that each pier, terminal and steam- 
ship in the New York area is guarded 
against sabotage in pro portion to the 
ation of danger by its operator and 

Most belligerent ships and 
berthing them are efficiently 
guarded by private watchmen. A_ high 
percentage of neutral ships and _ piers, 
however, are open to attack, notwith- 
standing that they employ almost as 
many watchmen and night officers as do 
the belligerents. : 

The waterfront has been free of proven 
sabotage and the neutral piers are still 


ntl 
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1 
reali; 
employes. 
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ne prers 


giving most of their attention to the 
protection of cargo against pilferage, 
breakage and fire he says. Properly in- 
structed, the personnel at these piers 


can add sabotage protection with little 
additional effort or cost. 

To assure against delay in the essential 
activities on the waterfront the instruc- 
tion should come from within the in- 
dustry, Captain Zearfoss contends. An 
exchange of ideas between the several 
pier organizations and visits of those 
entrusted with pier protection to other 
piers berthing belligerent ships can re- 
sult in adequate protection without dis- 
rupting the industry. The ideas obtained 
will be practical to the complex operating 
problems of the waterfront industry and 
thus avoid expensive experiments. 

The Danger from Within 

With large 

of diverse 


lies, attack 


numbers of itinerant labor 
national origins and sym- 
could come from within 
With industry based upon the 
ment of all sorts of persons, goods 
and conveyances into and upon the piers 
and ps, clandestine entrance cannot 
be entirely avoided. 

Under these conditions any precaution 
short of stopping all operations can only 
act as a deterrent upon the ordinary 
saboteur. Kegardless of the number of 
guards employed, or pass system ef- 
fected, one can only approximate com- 








plete protection, according to Captain 
Zearfoss. It is his suggestion that pro- 
tection come from the personnel now at 
hand who know the workings of individ- 
ual piers and the operating methods and 
problems of the industry. Experienced 
guards of mature age and judgment are 
available through the pier police chiefs 
and the better protective agencies. These 
men, however, must go through lists, 
weed out the dead-wood, assure them- 
selves of the integrity of every guard 
retained, provide efficient supervision and 
train the men to include sabotage pre- 
vention in their present duties of cargo 
protection. Pier operators should em- 
ploy only those chiefs or agencies who 
will do this. The better ones have done 
so already. No system of guards can 
adequately guard the piers and ships un- 
assisted. Every employe must be en- 
couraged to vigilance for his own self- 
protection, 

Each employe must be impressed with 
the fact that sabotage may result in 
his death, injury or loss of employment. 
He must be taught that hearty coopera- 
tion with the guards is necessary to his 
own safety; yet he must at no time con- 
sider the pier secure simply because 
guards are present. Too great a show of 
guards, as a corps separate from or 
alien to the other pier personnel, will de- 
feat the desired result. The junior pier 
officials, checkers, clerks, hatch bosses, 
foremen and all other regularly employed 
men—including certain longshoremen- 
should be called into a meeting and used 
as key men in the campaign of protec- 


tion. From seeing what has been tried 
and accepted on the different piers 
around New York, Captain Zearfo:s 


formulated his observations. 


Guarding Entrances 


The saboteur must gain. en- 
trance. One gateman must be stationed 
at every entrance to the pier. This in- 
cludes every loading platform and other 
open doors. These gatemen should have 
no duties other than controlling persons 
entering. One or more additional gate- 
men must be on duty when trucks are 
moving in or out, passengers arriving or 
departing and when longshoremen are 
entering or leaving. 

Stringpiece gates should be locked or 
guarded. Lighters must not be _ per- 


First: 





Massachusetts Fieldmen 


Training to Give Courses 


Close to thirty Massachusetts field- 
men, members of the Bay State Club, 
will conduct the local board discussion 
groups in the new educational course of 
the Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. This course will begin in 
January and run for five weeks in a 
dozen or more different cities. Bay 
State Club members now taking a train- 
ing course under the direction of Robert 
M. Morrison, Boston insurance attorney, 
prior to conducting classes include the 
following : 

Martin F. Bardorf, Security; John B. 
Cecill, Jr., Phoenix-Connecticut ; Horace 
Darlington, Norwich Union; John A. 
Donoghue, Baltimore American; Ken- 
neth H. Erskine, Liverpool & London & 
Globe; Harold M. Estabrook, Fire As- 
sociation; L. G. Fitzherbert, Home; 
Howard P. Forbes, Philadelphia F. & M. 

Ralph G. Hinkley, American; Carl F. 
Hurst, Connecticut Fire; Carl A. P. 











mitted to tie up at the bulkhead unless 
they are a sufficient distance away from 
the stringpiece. The entrance for per- 
sonnel, crews and visitors should be 
separate from the team entrances when 
possible. All entrances should be pro- 
vided with a rope or metal barrier which 
must be in place at all times and lowered 
only as required to pass persons or 
trucks. Gatemen controlling persons en- 
tering should be furnished with a port- 
able desk at the gate to establish them 
on “fixed post.” A crew list from every 
ship alongside should be at the gate and 
crew members signed in and out. 

Crew passes should bear the signa- 
ture of the bearer and should be left 
at the gate until the return of the crew 
member, who will gain admission by 
stating his name and ship and counter- 
signing the pass for identification. An- 
other method is to issue a two-part pass 
—the main part to remain at the gate 
and the crew member carrying ashore 
with him a part showing only a serial 
number. Truck drivers and their assist- 
ants should be checked in and out. The 
truck pass should show the number of 
men entering with the truck and a like 
number must be on the truck as it 
leaves. Visitors should be escorted to a 
responsible officer near the gate to be 
identified. Visitors’ passes should be in 
duplicate sections—one section should be 
in the form of a lapel tag to be worn 
exposed—the other section to be left at 
the gate. (Guards should be stationed 
on the river end, and the stringpieces 
should be patroled. The fact that the 
roof may offer means of access from 
an unprotected or poorly guarded dock 
should not be overlooked. 


Blocking Tools of Saboteur 


Second: The saboteur must effect en- 
trance for the tools of his trade, Captain 
Zearfoss points out. All parcels should 
be examined at the gate regardless of 
who is carrying them. This includes 
crew baggage. The U.S. Custom Guards 
can assist in this examination. No taxis 
or private automobiles should be permit- 
ted on the pier. A checker must meet 
every truck at the gate and stay with 
it until it returns to the gate, to prevent 
the deposit of unauthorized parcels on 
the pier. This includes trucks with 
ship’s stores. 

Third: A saboteur must have freedom 


Johnson, Travelers Fire; Homer W. 
Jones, Aetna, Fire; William T. Jordan, 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire; T. Walter 
Keany, Ametican; Raymond W. Kelsey, 
Hanover; Hparry J. Landen, Springfield 
F. & M.; Robert W. Learoyd, Century; 
George R. Pape, National Liberty. 

Clarence H. Senter, Phoenix-Connec- 
ticut; Ralph P. Slamin, National Lib- 
erty; Carleton D. Smith, America Fore; 
Alfred H. Stafford, London Assurance; 
Clarence J. Stalliday, American; Wil- 
liam A. Sturgis, North British; George 
E. Swan, Jr., Royal; Richard G. Vedeler, 
Springfield F. & M.; Frederick J. Venn- 
strom, London & Lancashire; Lawrence 
J. Winston, Travelers Fire; Irving H. 
Worth, Liverpool & London & Globe. 

Also taking the Morrison course are 
Secretary Arthur H. Clarke of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association and Special Agent 
Eugene G. Dunn of the Hanover, who 
is observing for the Mountain Field 
Club with the object of conducting a 
similar course in conjunction with the 
New Hampshire Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 





of movement after gaining entrance. 
Pier watchmen, clerks, checkers and al] 
other employes should be on the alert 
for suspicious moves of any person in 
their vicinity regardless of how well 
they are known. Every person employed 
on a pier follows an established pattern 
in performing his work. Any person 
who deviates from his prescribed path 
of duty should be watched and ques- 
tioned by others near him. Strangers 
passing through the pier without lapel 
tags should be questioned, particularly 
if they hesitate or deviate from a direct 
path along the pier. Every person loiter- 
ing should be questioned. Truckmen 
should not be permitted to leave the 
immediate vicinity of their trucks. 

Fourth: The saboteur must expect a 
fair chance of escape if apprehended, 
Captain Zearfoss says. A system should 
be established whereby unarmed guards, 
clerks, checkers, etc., may report oc- 
currences and whereby they may obtain 
the prompt assistance of armed guards 
or roundsmen to stop, question or search 
all suspicious persons observed. An 
alarm system of gongs or sirens is 
worthy of thought. It must be remem- 
bered that the saboteur may be in any 
garb, even in uniform. 

Pier employes can be of more value 
than any number of guards who are 
known to be such, the captain empha- 
sizes. Provision for confidential reports, 
to be investigated by guards without 
prejudice to the informer, should be 
provided. 


Daylight Hours Most Dangerous 


Daylight hours offer better opportu- 
nities for attack than the night. Dur- 
ing the day many persons are moving 
about and suspicions are lulled by an 
inherited feeling of security. At night 
everyone is naturally on guard. 

Every entrance to a ship—gangways, 


open side ports and off-shore sides— 
must be guarded, Captain Zearfoss 
stresses. This should be done by shore 


guards assisted by gang foremen, check- 
ers and hatch bosses. All persons should 
be required to enter and leave by pre- 
scribed gangways. Visitors and crew 
should be signed aboard and ashore after 
proper identification. All passes should 
be examined. Gang foremen should be 
present to identify the men of their 
gangs when turning to and knocking off. 

A member of a ship’s crew should be 
at the crew gangway day and night to 
assist the shore guard. Ships’ officers 
and crews are notoriously inefficient in 
guarding their ships while alongside a 
pier. They are confused by the numbers 
of and movement of persons strange to 
them. They are usually occupied wit 
the many details of the stay in port and 
all landsmen look alike to them. The 
decks of the ship and the off-shore side 
should, therefore, be guarded by shore 
guards. Chart houses, radio rooms, steer 
ing engine rooms, etc., should be kept 
locked. The engine room and adjoining 
spaces should have a shore guard on 
duty, particularly at night. The engl 
neers and mates should be trained to 
question every person other than recog: 
nized members ‘of the crew. Certain 
officers and engineers should have n0 
other duty than ship protection. On the 
smaller ships, every strange person can 
be noticed and questioned by the eng! 
neers and officers while engaged in their 
regular duties. Hatch tenders and gang 
foremen should be suspicious of any pet- 
son coming near or entering the hate 
they are working. 
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Cobb & Stebbins, 


Denver Firm, 


Dates from 1864+ 


member of the 
Cobb & Steb- 
celebrates this his fiftieth an- 
in that firm which has its roots 
in the Civil War period and stage coach 
days in the Mountain states. In partner- 
ship with him is Herbert Cobb Stebbins, 
his nephew, nationally known in the in- 
business through his leadership 


Ci bb, 


agency of 


Clarence senior 


Denver general 
bins, year 


niversary 


surance 

in the American Association of Insurance 
General Agents. Also in the firm are 
Herbert Cobb Stebbins’ three brothers: 
Leonard, Eugene B. and Raymond H. 


Stebbins. 

Two sons of 
L. and Elmer 
representing the 
family in the veneral 
great grandfather, C. B. 
with it in 1869, 


The business 


Leonard Stebbins—Alfred 
L.—are now with the firm, 
fourth generation of the 
agency since their 
Cobb, started 


was founded in 1864 by 
George E, Crater and was the first in- 
surance office in Denver. The name of 
Cobb has been identified with it continu- 
ously since the first Cobb joined it. In 
1870 C. D. Cobb purchased the Crater 
interest and in 1876 changed the name to 
C. D, Cobb. In its history it has been 
under several different firm names, but it 
has operated continuously since the ‘60's. 


Wilson Was with Firm 


In the early days. one member 
firm was Charles F. Wilson, a founder 
of the National Association of Insurance 
\gents and its president in 1906-07. 

When Clarence Cobb joined in 1891, 
was operating under the name of Cobb, 
Hawkins & McCracken. In 1897 C. D. 
Cobb bought out the interests of the other 
partners, took his son Clarence into part- 
nership under the name of Cobb & Co. 
The father and son partnership continued 
without interruption until the death of 
C. D. Cobb in 1914, 

In 1906, vear of the San Francisco con- 
flagration, Herbert Cobb Stebbins joined 
the firm, and after the death of his grand- 
father, the senior partner, Clarence Cobb 
and Herbert Stebbins became partners, 
continuing up to this time, Following the 
World War, Eugene B. and Raymond H. 
Stebbins, younger brothers of ‘Herbert 
Cobb Stebbins, returned to Denver in 1919 
and 1920, respectively, and became con- 
nected with the office. At the same time, 
Harry F. Stebbins, father of the Stebbins 
brothers, joined the organization and re- 
mained until his retirement early this year. 


of the 


General Agencies Consolidate 


Stebbins, with the other 
organized an independ- 


Raymond H. 
brother, Leonard, 





LEONARD STEBBINS 





COBB STEBBINS 


ent general agency beginning in 1928, and 
in 1938 it was consolidated with Cobb & 
Stebbins, thus bringing the four brothers 
together in business for the first time. 
Cobb & Stebbins operates in Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Kansas and 
Utah. It is strictly a supervising general 
agency. Five United States managers and 
insurance company presidents are included 
in its alumni. The general agency has 
just bought the Western General Agency 


HERBERT 


Co. at Salt Lake City, now operated as 
a service office. 
Clarence Cobb, in fifty years as a gen- 


eral agent, has watched history in the 


making in the Mountain states, and has 
played his say in that history. His great- 
est pride lies in his years of association 


with his father, and with Herbert Cobb 
Stebbins. This vear the letterheads of 
Cobb & Stebbins carry Mr. Cobb’s photo- 
graph in celebration of his anniversary. 
Herbert Stebbins’ Career 


Herbert Cobb Stebbins was born in 
Denver in 1893. Educated in the Denver 
public schools, his first job was with C. D. 
Cobb & Co. His experience is as local 
agent, fieldman and general agent. He 
has been president of the Mountain Field 
Club and of the Mountain States Associa- 
tion of General Agents. He was twice 
president of the American Association of 
Insurance General Agents and for the 





EUGENE B. STEBBINS 





CLARENCE COBB 


past several years has been its secretary- 
manager, maintaining its headquarters at 
Denver. He has had a great deal to do 
with shaping the policies of the association, 
particularly in its stand against mixed gen- 
eral and local agencies. His wife, Lucy, 
is a successful author of children’s books. 
They have one daughter. 


Three Stebbins Brothers 


Leonard Stebbins was born in 1895, also 
in Denver. For a number of years he was 
engaged in public accounting. He entered 
the insurance business in 1928 when he and 
his brother Raymond formed the general 
agency known as the Mountain States 
Agency Co., merged with Cobb & Stebbins 
in 1938. 


Eugene B. Stebbins, born 1897, served 
in the World War in the Coast Artillery 
and in the Quartermaster Corps. He re- 


turned to Denver in 1919 and became spe- 
cial agent for Cobb & Stebbins. He 1s 
now assistant general agent. 

Raymond H. Stebbins was born in 1901 
and after finishing public school, attended 
Brooklyn Nautical College. He served in 
the United States Navy, 1917-18, and was 
navigation officer, United States Merchant 
Marine, 1919-21. After a term with Cobb 
& Stebbins he joined with his brother 
and was president of the general agency 
which has now been consolidated with 
Cobb & Stebbins. 





STEBBINS 


RAYMOND H. 


NEW BOOK ON LONDON FIREs 


“Fire Over London,” Written by Re. 
porter Who Is Now a Fireman, 
Tells Story of Raids 
A reporter who is now a London fire- 
man has written “Fire Over London,” 
the magnificent story of the London fire 
service during the bombing of the Brit- 
ish metropolis last Fall and Winter. 
Charles Latham, leader of the London 
County Council, writes in a_ preface: 
“The London County Council has always 
been proud of its fire brigade, but it 
has never felt more proud than in these 
last months when regulars and volun- 
teers, merged together in one citizen 
army, have grappled with the greatest 
emergency in history of fire-fighting.” 
The story opens on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 7, 1940, when “the gentlemen of 
blood and iron” came over in their Dor- 
niers and Heinkels to shower their 
bombs over the east of London. No 
fewer than 25,000 firemen of the Auxili- 
ary Fire Service followed the London 
Fire Brigade into its first major action— 
the most intense series of conflagrations 
that London had seen since September, 
1666, when the Great Fire ravaged a 
London built of wood. London’s fire- 

fighters fought a phenomenal battle. 

“Then,” the chronicle continues, “on 
Sunday, December 29, the Luftwaffe 
fired the age-old City of London in the 
most savage attack of the aerial war, 
and London’s firemen and women had 
to deal with fires in their hundreds.” 

There is a good story in the booklet 
about a pump that caught fire. The fire- 
men had to retire, “but they found they 
were still gripping hose fed from the 
burning pump. Curiously enough the 
pump was still forcing out water—the 
fire had not yet upset the engine. So 
they turned the jet on the pump—and 
there was realized the anomaly of a fire 
engine on fire providing water to save 
itself.” 

There are numerous excellent illustra- 
tions of London on fire. 


Mortgagees Held Entitled 


To Separate Protection 


Mortgagees in the exercise of their 
option obtained from an agent of a fire 
insurance company a policy to protect 
their mortgage interest. They paid the 
premium. The mortgagors had nothing 
to do with obtaining the policy. The 
mortgagees did not read he policy; nor 
did the company’s agent. The insured 
house was destroyed by fire. The mort- 
gage had not been paid 

The company refused to adjust or pay 
the loss to the mortgagees, claiming that 
it must deal first with the mortgagors, 
under the terms of the loss payable 
clause of the policy, No. 1, Form Ill, 
Uniform Standard Michigan, which was 
the clause attached to the policy, and 
which provided for “Loss, if any, to be 
adjusted only with the insured named 
herein and payable to the insured” and 
the named mortgagees, as their respec- 
tive interests might appear. 

The mortgagors could not at first be 
located. When they were, they signed 
a stipulation in an action brought by 
the mortgagees against them and _ the 
insurance company, authorizing default 
entered against them, assigning theif 
interest in the policy to the mortgagees 
and stating they understood the mort- 
gagees were the only ones with whom 
the company was to settle and suppose 
the policy so provided. 

The Michigan Supreme Court held, 
Whitney v. National Fire of Hartford, 
296 Mich. 38, 205 N. W. 551, that the 
mortgagees were entitled to the protec- 
tion agreed upon between them and the 
company’s agent, and to have the policy 
reformed for mutual mistake notwith- 
standing their failure to read the policy. 





BRIDGE NOT INSURED 
When the Canadian Pacific Railway's 
$1,500,000 bridge collapsed recently at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. it was not 
covered by insurance, it is ‘reported. Like 
other key railways, the C. P. R. is 4 
self-insurer. 
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FRANK A. HUGHES 


On August 18 a fire destroyed the 


main buildings of the Exolon Co. at 
Blasdell, N. Y., upon which there was 
carried insurance to the amount of $675,- 
000 blanket form and $725,000 use and 
occupancy. Fieldmen who had visited 
the scene of loss estimated that the 
property damage loss would run 85% to 
insurance while the use and occupancy 
loss would run approximately 90%. In 
commenting on the loss, the Journal of 
Commerce, issue of September 8, 1941, 
stated that the use and occupancy loss 
was one of the heaviest of its kind since 
the inauguration of the defense program. 

Naturally from these reports and those 
relative to replacement conditions, vari- 
ous underwriters began to curtail their 
use and occupancy commitments while 
others declined to write any use and 
occupancy insurance whatsoever. Pren- 
tiss B. Reed in his book on adjustment 
of fire losses states: “Some losses look 
their worst immediately after a fire and 
afterwards improve in appearance to a 
certain degree.” This is true in regard 
to this loss. 

Some underwriters seem to forget that 
it takes a long period of time to sus- 
tain a total loss under a use and occu- 
pancy policy, whereas under a direct 
damage policy a total loss may be sus- 
tained at the time of the fire. The ele- 
ment of time under a use and occupancy 
contract is a very valuable one for the 
insurance companies because it enables 
those in charge of the loss to study 
their problems for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the loss, whereas under a direct dam- 
age policy the story is finished. 

Manufacturers know the flexibility of 





Authority on U. & O. 


Frank A. Hughes, author of the 
article appearing on this page, is con- 
sidered an authority on use and occu- 
pancy insurance. He has been with 

_ Exton & Co., New York, since 
913, and its president since Ya 24, 
00 upon the death of B. Exton. 
A native of New York City, he took 
1is elementary training at Cathedral 
his high re work at Ste- 
Hoboken, N. J., and then 
Stevens Institute of Tech- 
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His insurance experience began as 
file clerk in the head office of the 
Home Insurance Co., where he passed 
through a series of stages to under- 
years he did all un- 
ing for the company for the 
and Mexican departments. 
Jurse in insurance en- 
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Priorities and U. & O. Losses 


By Frank A. Hughes 


President, B. N. Exton & Co., Inc., New York 


the operations of their business and 
therefore are in an excellent position to 
suggest methods of expediting proced- 
ure intended to reduce a loss. Although 
the initial expense for expediting may 
run rather high, the assured is_ the 
one that takes the chance because if the 
amount of loss is not reduced by the 
sum expended for such expediting, then 
the assured’s recovery for expediting is 
limited to that amount by which the 
loss is so reduced. 

Mr. W. A. Harty, president of the 
Exolon Co., made this statement to the 
adjusters which shows clearly the as- 
sured’s point of view: 


Restoration Is Paramount 


“No well established manufacturing 
concern cheerfully contemplates deriv- 
ing profits from the collection of use 
and occupancy insurance. Valuable busi- 
ness connections can be lost as the 
result of a fire. Restoration of their 
manufacturing facilities to protect their 
business is of paramount importance at 
all times. 

“In our own case we firmly believe 
that the further expediting we are now 
contemplating will substantially reduce 
use and occupancy loss that would other- 
wise ensue. As a matter of business 
reputation, if for no other reason, we 
are wholeheartedly interested in reduc- 
ing and if at all possible eliminating use 
and occupancy loss.” 

Consequently, within three days after 
the loss there was a meeting held by 
the representatives of the principal man- 
ufacturers of the industry who agreed, 
subject to the cancellation at their will, 
to take a definite amount of tonnage of 
the crude materials produced at the as- 
sured’s furnaces and turn back to the 
assured a reasonable tonnage in the 
form of finished grain. 


Keep in Production 


At the said meeting the question of 
price to be paid for the crude and/or 
for the finished material was not settled 
upon as the primary question was to 
keep the assured’s furnace plant in pro- 
duction and to secure finished grain for 
their customers. However, it did mean 
that the insurance companies would 
practically save the overhead at the 
furnace plant. 

To handle such incoming finished ma- 
terial, it was necessary to prepare a re- 
ceiving point, and a temporary building 
was erected along the new railroad sid- 
ing, the same including a temporary 
laboratory for the sales and engineering 
departments. 

Fortunately, the assured’s machine 
shop was not destroyed and arrange- 
ments were made to continue to manu- 
facture Exolon magnetic separators and 
graders which were on order. Before 
the fire it was decided to discontinue 
the graphite operations which were lo- 
cated in the undestroyed section. This 
machinery was removed, new concrete 
floors were laid and machines set up 
for repairing and manufacturing sepa- 
rators and graders. 


Manufactures Abrasives 


The assured manufactures aluminum 
oxide and silicon carbide abrasives, re- 
fractories, crudes and grain. In the 
manufacture of refractory grains, some 
abrasive grains are produced and like- 
wisg abrasive grains are produced when 
refractories are contemplated. This, of 
course, is due to the nature of their 
business. The manufacture of refrac- 
tory grains does not require as many 
of the operations as are necessary for 
abrasive grains. 

Consequently, as respects the major 


portion of that part of the undestroyed 
premises used to handle fires, Mr. Harty 
recommended to the insurance adjusters 
that they be allowed to take out some 
damaged machinery from the remains so 
that repairs could be made to construct 
a miniature refractory operation which 
would handle 20% or more of their sili- 
con carbide refractory crude. 

While this was going on expediting 
operations were in progress at their 
aluminum oxide furnace plant where 
they had a unit for salvaging aluminum 
oxide from the unconsumed mix. It is 
contemplated that extensions will be 
made to this unit so that some forms 
of finished aluminum oxide grain can 
be manufactured and shipped to the 
United States plant for sale. The profit 
from this operation will not be as great 
as that which would have inured if 
the operations could be conducted at 
the Blasdell plant on account of the fact 
that there will be a duty of twenty dol- 
lars per ton. Nevertheless, the money 
spent for expediting will be saved by 
the insurance companies many times 
over. 

Will Reduce Loss 

From the scene of the loss it is con- 
templated to send the damaged calciner 
to the manufacturer for repairs. Upon 
its return the assured will temporarily 
house the same and set up a unit for 
handling a substantial part of their alu- 
minum oxide crudes, the operating gross 
profit from the same will reduce the 
loss until the erection of their new 
plant. It is estimated that gross profit 
from one month’s operation of the rec- 
ommended expediting units will equal 
the expediting expenses incurred for the 
same. 

It should be mentioned that the aver- 
age price received for crude from the 
processors is less than that received 
from others and that it is necessary for 
the assured to pay the market price for 
the finished grain. Further that some 
of the processors who are assisting the 
assured in their present predicament 
have notified the assured that they will 
be unable to continue very much longer 
the supplies of finished grain as they 
need their entire output to supply their 
own customers. 

Applies for Priority Rating 

While some of the expediting opera- 
tions were going on, the assured’s archi- 
tect was busy drawing plans and se- 
curing estimates for the erection of the 
new plant and to secure some of the 
necessary data that is required in the 





application for a priority rating, Ip 
such application it was necessary to list 
in detail the various quantities of ma- 
terials required for the construction of 
the new buildings as well as the number 
and kinds of machines and other equip- 
ment 

In addition it was necessary for the 
applicant to secure from his customers 
on a regular prescribed form informa- 
tion as to what percentage of his product 
went to essential defense industries of 
the United States and the British Em- 
pire. It was also necessary for the 
applicant to list his customers in es- 
sential defense industries of the United 
States and the British Empire. 

A formal application and su»rorting 
data was filed with the Project Rating 
Section, Division of Priorities, Washing- 
ton, D. C., where the same is analyzed 
for justification and if favorably. acted 
upon is initialed and forwarded to the 
super-analyst who suggests a_ priority 
classification and lists the departments 
from whom formal approval must be 
secured. If the various department 
heads agree to the suggested rating 
they formally approve the same. 


To Legal Department 


After all approvals have been secured 
to the application it is then forwarded 
to the legal department which passes 
on the questions of law. The applica- 
tion is then forwarded to the Advisory 
Committee for final approval. If favor- 
able action is taken a project number 
is assigned to the application which is 
returned to the super analyst who as- 
signed the temporary suggested priority 
rating, for formal notification to the 
applicant of the assigned project num- 
ber and grading as well as the length 
of time the priority is in effect. The 
probable reason for the said time limita- 
tion is to make sure that the priority 
rating will be exercised with the great- 
est rapidity. 

The Exolon Co. secured a priority rat- 
ing of A-1-C which is the highest rat- 
ing that can be secured unless the work 
to be done is for the Army or Navy. 
In placing orders for materials and ma- 
chinery on the priority lists the higher 
priority ratings take precedence over 
those orders bearing a lower classifica- 
tion regardless of when such orders were 
placed. 

The foregoing clearly confirms the 
statement earlier quoted as made by 
Mr. Harty, president of the Exolon Co, 
in regard to use and occupancy insur- 
ance. 


After the Fire—The Exolon Co. Plant, Blasdell, N. Y. 
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By Leon H. Doman 


Counsel, American Foreign Insurance Association 


In these days when the Good Neighbor 
program is so much to the fore, it may 
not be amiss to remark that this gov- 
ernmental policy depends for its efficacy 
to a large extent upon the services ren- 
dered and the attitude of American busi- 
ness and industry operating in Latin 
America. The prominent part played by 
insurance companies in the economic life 





C. SEICKLEY TUCKER 


of the United States is too well known 
to require comment. It may not be equal- 
ly well known, however, that certain 
American fire and marine insurance com- 
panies, notably those of the American 


Foreign Insurance Association, have been 
operating in South America now for 
more than two decades, playing an im- 
portant role in the economic well-being 
of our sister republics in the Southern 
Hemispiere, and by their services and 
the calibre of their representatives doing 
much to engender good-will among our 
southern neighbors. It may be said that 
these companies practiced the Good 
Neighbor policy long before it became a 
matter of government concern. 


Operating in Argentine Since 1919 


The A. F. I. A. has been operating con- 
tinuously in South America since 1919 
in fire and marine. In that year it ap- 
pointed general agents for the Home In- 
surance Co. in the Republic of Argentine. 
This was followed shortly by entering 
the Fidelity-Phenix. Later, in 1933, a 
company, the Sud Atlantica, was organ- 
ized by the association under Argentine 
law. It speaks well for the calibre of 
representation of these three companies 
that it has continued without change 
from original dates of appointment. 

The Argentine operations of the A. F. 
I. A. are supervised by C. Stickley Tuck- 
er with headquarters in Buenos Aires. 
Mr. Tucker was born in the town of 
Amherst, Va. in 1907. He was gradu- 
ated from North Carolina State College 
in 1928 at Raleigh, N. C. and imme- 
diately thereafter entered the employ of 
the A. F. I. A. in New York. In 1932 
he was transferred to the Rio de Janeiro, 

srazil, office of the association where 
he spent five years. Since that time he 
has been in the Argentine. Mr. Tucker 
is married, has two children, and is a 
member of several clubs in Buenos Aires. 
He is highly regarded by Argentinians 
and foreigners, and does much to pro- 





mote cordial relations between American 
and domestic interests in the Argentine. 


Activities in Brazil 


The great Republic of Brazil early at- 
tracted the attention of the A. F. IL. A. 
However, it was not until late in 1920 
that the registration of the Home Insur- 
ance Co. there was completed. A year 
and a half later the Great American was 
qualified. In 1937, through a local brok- 
erage and real estate company organized 
by the A. F. I. A., a modern office build- 
ing of fire resisting construction was put 
up at No. 21 Rua da Alfandega, Rio de 
Janeiro. Here the multifarious activities 
of the A. F. I. A. are housed and super- 
vised. In addition, there are sub-branches 
at Sao Paulo, an important industrial 
city sometimes called the “Chicago of 
Brazil,” and at Porto Alegre. 

In direct charge of the Brazil opera- 
tions of the A. F. I. is William S. 
Cunningham, with headquarters in Rio 
de Janeiro. Born in San Angelo, Texas, 
in 1889. Mr. Cunningham received his 
early education in the Southwest. At 
the age of 18 he entered the insurance 
business, taking employment with an 
agency in his home town of San Angelo. 
After five years of this he went to 
El Paso for a year with the Maryland 
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Casualty Co. and then to Dallas, where 
he first worked for the John M. Thomas 
general agency and later became special 
agent of the Home. His employment 
with the Home was interrupted by the 
first World War, in which he saw service. 
\fter the war he resumed his work for 
the Home, but in 1923 left for a three 
vear term to help organize the American 
Fire & Marine of Galveston, serv ng as 
vice-president. In 1927 his work for the 
American Fire & Marine being com- 
pleted, Mr. Cunningham joined the A. F. 
I. A. Within a short time thereafter he 
was sent to Rio de Janeiro to take 
charge of A. F. I. A. operations in Bra- 
zil. In the fourteen years that he has 
been in Brazil, Mr. Cunningham has ex- 
panded the business, made friends of 
foreigners and Brazilians alike, and done 
much to inculcate in Brazilians a friendly 
feeling toward their northern neighbors. 
Mr. Cunningham is married and has two 
children. He is very active among the 
American colony in Rio de Janeiro, be- 
longs to several clubs, and is on the 
board of the Chamber of Commerce and 
other organizations in Rio de Janeiro. 
Assisting Mr. Cunningham are Mario 
da Fonseca Guimaraes as assistant man- 


in S 


ager of the fire department, Edgard 
R. Zander as assistant manager of the 
marine department, Walter Grimmer and 
Luiz Kahn. All are of Brazilian na- 
tionality in line with the A.F.I.A.’s pol- 
icy of using local personnel and creating 
opportunities for advancement for them 
wherever possible. 


Personnel in Chile 


Chile, that long narrow country on 
the West Coast of South America, rich 
in nitrates, minerals and agricultural re- 
sources, admitted the Home and Great 
American early in 1920. Several years 
later the A.F.I.A. purchased stock con- 
trol of two local companies, viz., Cia. de 
Seguros “El Condor” and Cia. de Se- 
guros “Italo-Chilena.” 

Mr. Kenneth E. Dunford is in charge 
of the A.F.I.A.’s operations in Chile, his 
headquarters being in Santiago, Chile. 
Mr. Dunford was born in 1903 at Exeter 
(Devonshire), England. He attended 
King William’s College, leaving in 1921 
to enter the Manchester office of the 
Royal Insurance Co. In 1924 Mr. Dun- 
ford came to Chile as an employe of 


Duncan Fox & Co. In 1939 he was 
appointed manager for Chile by the 
A.F.LA. Mr. Dunford is married and 


has two children. He belongs to sev- 
eral clubs and is active in community 
affairs. 

In addition to the Santiago office, the 
A.F.I.A. maintains a sub-branch at Val- 
paraiso. This is in charge of Mr. Ig- 
nacio Rojas. Mr. Rojas was born in 
Valparaiso in 1914, educated there, and 
gained insurance experience in Chile be- 
fore joining the A.F.I.A. in 1937. 

Colombian Business 

In 1920 the A.F.I.A. entered the Home 
and the Hartford in Colombia. Progress 
was slow at first due to difficulties of 
communication and dearth of trained 
insurance personnel. However, early dif- 
ficulties were overcome and today the 
American insurance companies enjoy a 
leading position in the Colombian insur- 
ance market. 

Supervision of its Colombian business 
has been entrusted by the A.F.I.A. to 
Mr. Robert H. Chapman, Jr. Mr. Chap- 
man was born in Minnesota in 1898. He 
has taken courses at New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia University. From 
1917 to 1920 he was in the Navy and, 
from 1920 to 1922, the consular service 
of the United States at Vladivostok, 
Siberia, utilized his services. In 1922 
he entered the insurance business in 
Shanghai, remaining there until 1929 
when he was transferred to the United 
States. In 1937 he resigned to enter 
his own business. However, late in 1940, 
the A.F.LA. sent him to Colombia to 
supervise its operations there. In the 
brief year that he has been in Colombia 
he has been able by reason of his all 
round insurance training and pleasant 
personality to develop many excellent 
contacts and to take a prominent part 
in building up good-will for American 
companies. 

Mr. Chapman has as his assistant 
Eldon H. Earle, Jr. Mr. Earle was born 
in 1913 in Newark, N. J., graduated from 
Princeton University in 1935, and, after 
some insurance experience with one of 
the companies in New York, joined the 
A.F.I.A. in 1938. Shortly thereafter the 
A.F.ILA. sent him to Colombia as in- 
spector. 

The A.F.I.A. operates in other coun- 





outh America 


Since 1919 


tries in South America. In 1920 it en- 
tered Bolivia with the Continental In- 
surance Co. Ecuador was entered at 
the same time by both the Continental 
and Fidelity-Phenix. Some years later 
the Hartford and Springfield also quali- 
fied in Ecuador. Venezuela admitted the 
Hartford in 1939 and the Continental in 
1941; while in Netherlands Guiana the 
Continental and Springfield were quali- 
fied in 1940. In all these countries the 
A.F.1.A. operates through general agents 





ROBERT H. CHAPMAN, JR. 


supervised if the New York head office 
of the A.F.I.A 

Uruguay and Peru are important coun- 
tries of South America where the 
A.F.L.A. has not established its own 
branch or agency organization. This is 
due to local laws which make it practi- 
cally impossible for a foreign company to 
secure permission to operate directly. 
However, the A.F.I.A. now accepts re- 
insurance from local entities and in that 
fashion has extended to Uruguay and 
Peru the friendly cooperation of Amer- 
ican insurance companies. 

It will be noted that the A.F.LA. has 
extensively cultivated the South Amer- 
ican field for about twenty-two years 
now. In that time it has seen the era 
of laissez-faire in most countries there 





E. H. EARLE, JR. 


replaced by an age of strict controls, 
rigid requirements, exchange restrictions 
and onerous regulation. There is no 
gainsaying that in some cases these 
changes worked a great hardship, while 
in other cases a salutary effect was 
achieved. Through it all the A.F.LA. 
(Continued on Page 88) 
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Insurance Men Serving as Advisers 


To the U. S. War Department 


The expanding army of the United 
States with hundreds of thousands of 
men under arms and nation’s industries 
engaged in a constantly increasing tempo 
of defense manufacturing, has placed on 
the shoulders of the Under Secretary 
of War tremendous responsibilities. The 
Under Secretary, Robert P. Patterson, 
is charged with the supervision of all 
procurement of the War Department. 
Among other things, that means buying 
of much material, and purchases range 
all the way from the heaviest ordnance 
down to the socks soldiers wear and the 
ribbons on typewriting machines. It 
means supervision over contracting and 
building of plants and cantonments and 
the checking of every item which goes 
into that construction. It means, in 
brief, complete control of purchases and 
contracts. It is the principal contact 
between the Army and the world of 
business. 

Insurance enters into this picture in 
a big way. While the Government it- 
self does not buy insurance, those who 
contract with the Government do. There- 
fore, the office of the Under Secretary of 
War has an insurance section. The section 
has supervision and control over all in- 
surance matters in respect to the Gov- 
ernment agencies of the War Depart- 
ment. Insurance adviser to the office 
of Under Secretary of War is Captain 
Reese F. Hill. There are various divi- 
sions of the War Department under the 
jurisdiction of the Under Secretary of 
War. They include the Ordnance Corps 


of Engineers, Quartermasters Corps. In- 
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surance advisers in these divisions are 
Ordnance, Lester F. Beck; Quartermas- 
ters, Capt. James F. Carey; Engineers, 
George E. Morrissey. 

Career of Capt. Hill and Assistants 

Capt. Hill was graduated from the 
Citadel Military College in South Caro- 
lina with a Bachelor of Science degree. 
Before going in the Federal service he 
was eleven years with the Fidelity & 
Casualty. At the start he occupied posi- 
tions in the home office, then was trans- 
ferred to the national capital where he 
had supervision over underwriting of 
risks written in the District and was 
assistant to the manager respecting Dis- 


trict of Columbia matters other than 
underwriting. 
Joining Federal service October 6, 
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1940, he was assigned to the construc- 


tion division of the Quartermasters 
Corps as expediting officer in the ad- 
ministrative branch. Shortly thereafter 
he was transferred to the legal branch 
for the purpose of organizing and super- 
vising insurance activities, and following 
that assignment he was transferred to 
the office of the Under Secretary of 
War. 

Chief assistant in his office is W. D. 
Driscoll. Mr. Driscoll, a graduate of 
Packard’s Commercial School, started 
his insurance career with the old Casu- 
alty Co. of America where he was an 
assistant underwriter. Next he went 
with the Zurich as an underwriter in 
New York when John G. Hilliard was 
manager. From there he joined Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity when Paul 
Rutherford was New York manager, and 
then entered the local agency business, 
becoming treasurer of C. W. Sparks 
& Co. 

Actuarial expert of the insurance sec- 
tion is Miller Stout who was at one time 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia and before that was 
actuary of the Virginia Corporation 
Commission. 


Edward Haynes, chief consultant in 


fire insurance matters, was formerly 
with H.O.L.C. 
Attorney of the Insurance Section is 


Thomas H. King. 
Also associated with Mr. Hill’s office 
is Raymond L. Martin, formerly with 
Fidelity & Casualty. 
Lester F. Beck 

Insurance adviser to Brigadier General 
L. H. Campbell, assistant chief of In- 
dustrial Services, Facilities, Ordnance 
Bureau of War Department is Lester F. 
Beck who was counsel for National 
Automobile Underwriters Association. 
Industrial Services, Facilities, negotiate 
contracts for the building of plants and 
production of ordnance material. In con- 
nection with the plants he acts as an 
insurance counselor, advising in the co- 
ordination of insurance purchases and 
setting up facilities for the insuring of 
defense plants and projects. 

Mr. Beck is a graduate of Beloit and 
is a Phi Beta Kappa. He received his 
Doctor of Jurisprudence degree at Chi- 
cago Law School. He handled trust busi- 


ness for Chicago Bank of Commerce & 
Trust Co., Chicago, and came to New 
York to be assistant to the general coun- 
sel of National Board of Fire Under- 
writers—J. H. Doyle. From there he 
went to the automobile association. 

His assistant is George H. Ort, who was 
with the Employers Liability from 1929 
until August of this year. He is a gradu- 
ate of Rutgers and of New York Law 
School and became a member of the bar 
while with the Employers. He did spe- 
cial work on unusual liability contracts 
for the Employers. He is a Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Captain James F. Carey 

Head of the insurance unit of the con- 
tract section of the office of Quarter- 
master General is Captain James F. 
Carey. A graduate of M.I.T. and Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration he joined the Manufacturers 
Casualty of Philadelphia as a claim in- 
vestigator and adjuster; was made as- 
sistant claim manager; then underwriter 
in Philadelphia. In September, 1932, he 
was appointed assistant resident man- 
ager of the New York branch and in 
June, 1935, was made resident manager 
of the Newark branch. He came to the 
War Department in May, 1941. 

Herbert J. Lane, chief assistant, is a 
University of Washington man and a 
graduate of Babson Institute. He was 
with the Aetna Casualty & Surety be- 
fore joining War Department. Lieuten- 
ant John Y. Latta was manager of in- 
surance department of American Secur- 
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ity & Trust Co., Washington, prior to 
going with the War Department. James 
Pulliam, Arthur C. Cox and Lewis 
O’Brien are assistant examiners. 

This division has fifteen fieldmen who 
work as examiners in seven zones. 

Headquarters of Zone 1 is Boston, 
where the chief examiner is First Lieu- 
tenant Joseph P. Toolin, formerly with 
the Travelers. Headquarters of Zone 2 
(New York, New Jersey and Delaware), 
is Mott T. Slade who was with Aetna 
C. & S. In Baltimore, Zone 3, William 
A. McCrea is chief examiner and Lieut. 
William G. Paull is assistant. At one 
time McCrea was head underwriter of 
Pennsylvania State Fund and he has 
been with Ocean, Georgia Casualty, 
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Henry W. Brown & Co. and Keystone 
Auto Club Casualty Insurance Co. 

Paull was with Lee Paul, Inc., Wheel- 

ing, W. Va., a local agency. William S. 
Rozier, formerly with Fidelity & Casu- 
alty and also with Lumbermen’s, is head 
of Zone 4, Atlanta. He has two assist- 
ants: A. J. Wallace, who was with Lib- 
erty Mutual, and Robert Gordon who 
was with Fidelity & Casualty. 
_ Headquarters of Zone 5 is Columbus, 
O., with William A. Moffat in charge. 
His experience was with the Home and 
three brokerage concerns, including Mit- 
chell May & Co. in New York. His 
assistant is John F. Bultman who was 
with Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Import- 
ers & Exporters, National Union and 
Eagle Indemnity. 

Chicago is headquarters of Zone 6 
which is in charge of Howard M. John- 
son who was with the Employers Mutual. 
Omaha is Zone 7 where chief examiner 
is Frank I. Butterworth, formerly with 
Hartford A. & I., Preferred Accident, 
Lumbermen’s and Morris & Co., Omaha, 
and assistant is Lieut. Kosman. Zone 8, 
Texas, has as chief examiner Capt. 
Charles M. Mast who formerly was with 
Trezevant & Cochran, Travelers, Em- 
ployers Casualty and Texas Employers. 

Zone 9, San Francisco, has as chief 
examiner Thomas A. Scadden, formerly 
Massachusetts B. & I., his assistant be- 
ing Marion W. Nocoson, formerly with 
Zurich. 


George E. Morrissey 


Corps of engineers builds all the har- 
bors and airfields for army air corps, 
constructs supply depots and also builds 
the bases outside of the continental lim- 
its of the United States. Head of the 
insurance section of fiscal branch of 
corps of engineers is George E. Mor- 
rissey. 

George E. Morrissey’s insurance back- 
ground includes official duties with Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity as assistant sec- 
retary. Then, when Harold P. Jackson 
resigned as president of that company 
in 1930 to become president of Bankers 
Indemnity of Newark, Mr. Morrissey 
went along with him as vice-president. 
He served during his years with the 
Bankers as director of agencies at the 


(Continued on Page 8&6) 
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Swiss Reinsurance Company 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
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RODNEY DAVIS 


U. S. Manager 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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Some Brokerage Personalities in 


New York Field and Their Hobbies 


Yale. 
of this firm. 

Following in their father’s footsteps 
the Terry brothers were graduated from 


Here are thumbnail sketches of 
unusual slants on a group of interesting 
brokers in the Greater New York field: 

Edmund H. Driggs, Jr., of 32 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, is a top flight golfer. 
He frequently comes away from the 
eighteenth hole with not only a low 
scare but with an order for fire, casualty 
or life insurance. He has been New 
York state champion and metropolitan 
champion in golf. He comes of this 
naturally, as his father, Edmund H. 
Driggs, Sr., is a fine golfer. As might 
be expected, a son in his early teens is 
a good golfer, too. They make a pic- 
turesque threesome. 


Emil H. Schwab, Jr., Bronx, a devout 
baseball fan for many years, saves all 
the baseball scores. His collection goes 
back for three decades and there is 
hardly an unusual play or series or 
trade of players which he cannot dis- 
cuss in detail. 


some 








Stone & Youngs, 170 Broadway, New 
York, are two Britishers who have built 
an excellent business for themselves. 
They frequent the British Luncheon 
Club. The thing which sets their office 
apart from the hundreds of insurance 
offices in town is that every afternoon 
at four o’clock all work ceases and tea 
and crackers are served. 





Duncan MacD. Little, 80 Maiden Lane, 
is something of a soldier of fortune, who, 
after service in the first World War, 
went to Poland on a Governmental mis- 
sion and, later, upon his return to the 
United States, entered the insurance 
business. He is a leading amateur mo- 
tion picture photographer and once a 
year gives an amateur movie show to 
which he invites his friends and busi- 
ness associates so that they may see the 
showing of the best of amateur films. 





Robert F. Moore, 116 John Street, is 
an unusual broker in that he is a sal- 
aried theatrical critic on the staff of the 
3rooklyn Daily Eagle. He writes under 
the name of Robert Francis. 





Herman J. Ringle, 1241 First Avenue, 
is a man who loves to attend fires. He 
has his practical side in that he ties in 
his “hobby” with his business. For, 
while the neighborhood teems with the 
excitement of smoke, flames, clanging 
bells, sirens and engines purring, he 
makes cold canvass solicitation of the 
neighborhood. It frequently happens, 
even if it a “false alarm” for the Fire 
Department, that he comes away with 
dozens of orders for fire policies cover- 
ing household furniture or store con- 


tents, 





Two of the popular younger members 
of the insurance brokerage fraternity 
are the Terry brothers—Wyllys, Jr. and 
Baldwin, both of whom are junior execu- 
— in the forty-five year old firm of 

[erry & Co., 150 Wil iam Street, New 
York. Founders of the business were 
Wyllys Terry, Sr, and his brother, 
James T., and they are still active. Mr. 
Terry, Sr., was of the Class of 1885 at 


Arthur Jenkins is also a member 


Yale, Wyllys, Jr. in 1931 and Baldwin in 
1935. Both were active in undergraduate 
life, and both joined their father’s office 
to learn the insurance brokerage busi- 
ness. They have done well. 

Wyllys, Jr., whose hobby is horseback 
riding and polo, is now first lieutenant 
in the 101st Cavalry (old Squadron A) 
and his outfit has just returned to Fort 
Devons, Mass. from North Carolina 
maneuvers. He has been in the Army 
since February. 

Baldwin Terry’s tastes run to outdoor 
sports and his favorite hobby is hunting. 
In duck shooting he has been very suc- 
cessful this year. He also likes to play 
squash racket. Both boys are, of course, 
members of the Yale Club of New York. 





John O. Cole, who heads his own 
brokerage business at 80 Maiden Lane, 
and who has many civic interests in 


his home town of Montclair, N. J., re- 
cently was chief organizer of the Mont- 
clair Police Reserves, a local defense 
unit of 150 picked men, which will be 
trained to act quickly and intelligently 
in case of local emergency. Mr. Cole 
is captain of this unit and a number of 
prominent insurance brokers and agents 
are members of the organization. They 
include: 

Preston H. Kelsey, Marsh & McLen- 
nan; G. Foster Sanford and Ford G. 
Keeler of Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, 
Inc.; Walter J. Mosenthal, Jr., 
Mosenthal & Son; Henry R. Adelmann, 
who heads his own business; Woodford 
Rhoades, Marine Office of America; 
Lawrence W. Sanders, Jr., Grill, Sand- 
ers & Co., Inc. Also Wheeler H. King 
of Allen & Schmidt agency, New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. A Montclair insur- 
ance man who belongs to the unit is 
“Bill” Freeman, assistant to the vice- 
president of Bankers National Life. 


Herbert W. Schaefer, H. W. Schaefer 
Co., 39 Broadway, in addition to his 
many activities in the Insurance Brok- 
ers Association of New York and the 
casualty general agents’ organization, has 
recently been elected mayor of North 
Plainfield, N. J., by a large majority. 
Way back he was a newspaper man. 





LEAGUE HAS LADIES’ NIGHT 

The New York Insurance Bridge 
League held ladies’ night last evening 
with one section devoted to mixed pairs. 
There was also a stag section. As 
usual, the league met at the cafeteria 
of the National Surety Corp. 





PITTSBURGH CASUALTY ASS’N 


W. D. Weathers of the Retail Credit 
Co. spoke on investigating problems at 


the monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Casualty Insurance Associa- 
tion in the Downtown Y.M.C.A. on 


December 1 





Wie the Promise » inal 


Cooperation is Fulfilled 





Bankers & Shippers 


Federal Insurance Co. 
Standard Insurance Co. 


INLAND MARINE DEPT. 


Commerce Insurance Co. 
(through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers 


John F. Nubel, President 
Walter P. Reilly, V.-P. & Secretary 


NUBEL & REILLY 


Incorporated 


111 John Street 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 


A Multiple Line Agency Representing the following companies: 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


Globe & Rutgers Fire 


We’re at your Beck and Call: 


Edmund A. Kunst, Treasurer 


New York 


Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


General of Seattle 
Bankers & Shippers 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 


Protective Indemnity 
Insurance Company 


of New York 


Brooks G. LaBoyteaux, Vice-Pres. 
Leo A. Welsh, Vice-President 








“Personalized Service’ Our Motto 


_————————— 





Re-elected Chairman of 
New England Agents’ Board 





HAROLD W. HATCH 


Harold W. 


Conn., 


Hatch of New Britain, 
has been reelected chairman of 
the New England Advisory Board of 
the New England Associations of In- 
surance Agents. This will be the second 
term for Mr. Hatch, past president of 
the Connecticut agents. Paul H. Taylor 
of New Haven, Conn., was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer of the board. 

Alpheus B. White of Keene, N. H, 
is first vice-chairman of the board; 
Harold F. Shea of Barre, Vt., is second 
vice-chairman, and Henry E. Davis of 
Providence, R. I., is third vice-chairman. 

New members of the Advisory Board 
are John Whitcomb of Bar Harbor, 
president, and Walter Ladd of Rock- 
land, executive committee chairman, of 
the Maine Association; Robert M. Clark 
of Keene, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Association ; Edward S. Pike of 

Rutland, secretary, and E. G. Welch- 
man of Woodstock, chairman of the 
Vermont Association ; Paul J. Woodcome 
of Fitchburg, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Association; William H. Wiley 
of Hartford, secretary of the Connecticut 
Association, and Walter R. Johnson of 
Providence, president, and William A. 
Lester of Providence, secretary of the 
Rhode Island Association. 

David A. North of New Haven, Conn, 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion, and Ralph L. Young of Portland, 
Me., were elected honorary members ol 
the Advisory Board. 





Suffolk County Agents to 
Hold Meeting Tonight 


The Suffolk County Association of 
Local Agents will hold a meeting at 
Frank Friede’s Riverside Hotel, Smith- 
town Branch, Long Island, at 6.30 p. m. 
tonight, December 12, at which the new 
safety responsibility law will be explained 
to agents and fieldmen by John Splain, 
metropolitan director of the Bureau of 


Mootr Vehicles of New York State. 
William Newell, manager of the As- 
signed Risk Bureau, will discuss assigned 
risks under the new law; George 
Catuna of the Travelers will speak on 
automobile liability insurance under the 
law, including medical reimbursement, 
and Charles P. Butler of the Insurance 
Co. of North America, formerly First 
Deputy Superintendent of New York, 
will also speak. 

A large attendance of fire and casualty 
fieldmen, as well as agents, is expected, 
so that Suffolk County producers will 
be able intelligently to tell their pros- 
pects how the new safety responsibility 
law affects them. 
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U. S. Navy Insurance Requirements 
Embrace Wide Range of Coverages 


From time immemorial, the Navy De- 
partment has required insurance to be 
carried by all contractors and others 
having property of the Navy in their 


possession. 

Where the property consisted of real- 
ty, with improvements, the occupants 
has been required to keep the same 
fully insured against the usual risks from 
fire, with extended coverage. 

Where the property consisted of per- 
sonalty and no transportation was in- 
volved the custodian was required to 
keep it insured against the usual risks 
from fire with extended coverage en- 
dorsement but where transportation was 
involved, inland marine coverage was 
required. In some cases, inland marine 
insurance has been carried to cover the 
property while in transit and fire with 
extended endorsement has been carried 
while the property was in the actual 
possession, and within the plant of the 
custodian thereof. Where the property 
consisted of vessel’s being constructed 
for the Navy upon which payments were 
made to the contractors as the work pro- 
gressed, builder’s risk insurance has been 
required, 

Fixing Values 

It is obvious, when the value of the 
vessels are taken into consideration, that 
full builder’s risk coverage could not 
be obtained. Therefore, it has been the 
invariable practice of the Navy Depart- 
ment arbitrarily to set a value, for in- 
surance purposes only, upon the various 
vessels tinder construction. These values 
have generally been fiixed at such figure 
as was determined to be the maximum 
amount of coverage obtainable. In ac- 
cordance with this practice, the greatest 
amount of builder’s risk insurance if 
carried on any Navy vessel was $9,- 


000,000. In order to carry this much 
insurance the markets of the world were 
thoroughly scoured and all insurance 
offered by acceptable underwriters was 
taken. Some years after the place- 
ment of such insurance the market was 
unable to furnish insurance in such 
magnitude with the result that the Navy 
Department was forced to arbitrarily fix 
a value of $6,000,000 for aircraft car- 
riers, $5,000,000 for cruisers, $1,750,000 
for large destroyers and submarines, and 
$1,500,000 for the smaller destroyers and 
submarines, the greater part of which 
was placed through the London market. 

With the expansion of Naval construc- 
tion, the need for greater precautions 
required the Navy to adopt the policy 
of requiring all insurance to be placed 
with domestic companies and in the 
year 1935 the Navy adopted the policy 
of requiring all insurance to be written 
by domestic companies unless and until 
it was affirmatively shown that the 
domestic companies could not, or would 
not, absorb the coverage. From that 
time until the present, no such showing 
has been made and all insurance re- 
quired by the Navy has been written 
by domestic companies. 

Syndicate for Insurance of 
Builders’ Risks 

In order to comply with the require- 
ments of the Navy, the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicate for Insurance of 
Builder’s Risks, comprised of fifty do- 
mestic insurance companies whose char- 
ter permitted them to write this type 
of coverage, was formed. This syndi- 
cate acts as the agent for the individual 
companies, severally and not jointly, and, 
on a single policy writes builder’s risk 
insurance to the extent of $6,000000 on 
vessels under construction for the Navy. 

As the essence of good underwriting 


is the spread of risks it became obvious 
with the advent of the present Naval 
building program that there would be in 
many shipyards a concentration of risks. 
From an underwriting standpoint this 
was bad and the underwriters requested 
that efforts be made to limit the amount 
of risks in any one yard at any one time 
to $20,000,000. Obviously, the values 
heretofore used for insurance purposes 
could not be used if an effort was made 
to keep the risk within such amount due 
to the fact that some shipyards would 
have a number of vessels under construc- 
tion at the same time. Therefore, in 
order the Navy Department arbitrarily 
set the insurance value of battleships 
and aircraft carriers at $3,000,000, cruisers 
at $2,000,000, destroyers and submarines 
at $1,000,000, and other vessels at pro- 
portionate values. Even such values re- 
sulted in some yards carrying risks in 
cess of $20,000,000. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that very few vessels are ever built 
without suffering some loss during con- 
struction. The actuaries of the insur- 
ance companies have computed the prob- 
able losses on most types of vessels and 
the underwriters have based their pre- 
miums accordingly. In view of the fact 
that there is no cost insurance provisions 
in builder’s risks policies, the under- 
writers are liable for all losses to the 
extent of the coverage carried; there- 
fore, the values fixed are sufficient to 
cover all probable losses and neither the 
underwriters nor the Navy will be the 
loser except in the event of catastrophic 
losses, for which a trifling additional 
premium is charged. 


Wide Coverage 


With the advent of the present Naval 
building program competition for the 
construction of vessels for the Navy 
became impracticable; all shipyards be- 
ing required to devote their energies 
toward the fulfillment of the shipbuild- 
ing program. Hence, it became necessary 
to construct these vessels, or many of 
them, on a cost plus a fixed fee basis. 


The protection of the work and indemni- 
fication for wrongs naturally becomes a 
part of the cost of construction. This 
resulted in the Navy becoming interested 
in the requirements af the various 
States and Commonwealths with respect 
to Workmen’s Compensation and/or Em- 
ployer’s Liability insurance, Contractor’s 
Contingent insurance, Public Liability 
and Property Damage insurance, Motor 
Vehicle Liability and Property Damage 
insurance, Hull insurance, Marine Pro- 
tection and Indemnity insurance, and 
various other lines normally carried by 
prudent business men. These lines are 
now carried by all contractors who are 
constructing vessels for the Navy on a 
cost plus a fixed fee basis. 

Much land construction is also under 
way for the Navy, generally on a actual 
cost or on a cost plus a fixed fee basis 
whereunder the contractors are required 
to carry Workmen’s Compensation 
and/or Employer’s Liability insurance, 
Contractor’s Contingent insurance, Pub- 
lic Liability and Property Damage in- 
surance, Motor Vehicle Liability and 
Property Damage insurance, Builder’s 
Risk insurance or Fire insurance with 
extended coverage, and various other 
lines normally carried by prudent busi- 
nessmen. 





City of Lackawanna, N. Y., 
Would Revise Coverage 


A thorough revamping of the insur- 
ance setup of Lackawanna, N. Y., to 
save that city’s taxpayers about $7,500 
annually in insurance premiums was 
urged in a statement issued November 
26 by the Lackawanna Citizens Control 
Committee. The statement read in part: 

“City insurance in Lackawanna is 
bought by the Common Council at a 
little more than $28,000 annually, for 
fire, automobile, liability, crime, trans- 
portation, boiler and compensation in- 
surance. There are fifty-eight different 
policies.” 




















Our TAX DEPARTMENT 


will prepare, or will advise how properly to prepare, your 


FEDERAL RETURNS for 1941 


The intricacies of the current tax law, plus the intricacies of the insurance 


business, demand that your returns be prepared and reviewed by Specialists. 


Our reputation as Specialists has been built up over a period of nearly thirty 


years, and we are thoroughly equipped to handle your problem. 


JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO.,, INC. 


Insurance Accountants and Auditors 


Execeutive Offices: 74 TRINITY PLACE, 


NEW YORK 


Branches maintained at the following cities: 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEWARK PHILADELPHIA 






ST LOUIS 
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Accompanying cut is of regional offices in Cuba of the American International 
Underwriters Corporation, New York, located at No. 331 J Street, corner of 17th 
Street, in Vedado, Havana, Cuba. 

Offices are occupied by American International Underwriters, S.A., 
Insular Underwriters of Cuba, S.A., who supervise and service AIU business origi- 
nating in the Latin-American republics, the West Indies and other territories in 
that section of the world, including Cuba. 


and the 





SUBJECTS FOR PRIZE ESSAYS 





N. Y. Insurance Society Says That Fire 
Insurance Losses and Workmen’s 
Compensation Law Are Chosen 
Joseph J. Magrath of Chubb & Son, 
chairman of the committee on prizes of 
the Insurance Society of New York, 
announces that the subject for the Stan- 
ley L. Otis Memorial Prize has been 
selected. The essay will take the form 
of a written discussion of the following 
question: “Should the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law of the State of New 
York be extended to cover all domestic 
servants and farm labor?” Courtlandt 
Otis, a director of Johnson & Higgins, 
and donor of the $50 prize, feels that 
the subject is one of importance, and 
that a consideration of this question 
should develop some valuable conclu- 

sions. 

At the same time an announcement is 
made that the subject, “A Study of Fire 
Insurance Losses by Size,” has been 
chosen as the basis for the awarding of 
the T. Y. Brown Prize of $40. It has 
been suggested that the following points 
be kept in mind with regard to this sur- 
vey: (1) what would such a study reveal 
as to conditions contributing to increases 
in loss, (2) as to amount and proportion 
of loss by size groups, and, finally, (3) 
as to controlling influences? The prizes 
will be awarded on the basis of logically 
presented material and cogently drawn 
conclusions. 

Any member or student registered in 
any of the society’s courses may submit 
an essay on either or both of the sub- 
jects. Material to be considered by the 
judges should be in the hands of Arthur 
C. Goerlich, educational director of the 
society, on or before May 15, 1942. 





Adjustment Bureau Changes 
In Virginia and Georgia 

W. H. Davidson, manager of the Rich- 
mond, Va., office of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau, has been transferred 
temporarily to the Atlanta office where 
he will be in charge while H. L. Collier, 
Tr, the manager, is in the field super- 
vising airplane losses in that territory 
which are said to have been rather 
heavy in recent weeks. 

Robert W. Connelly, formerly an ad- 
juster for the Richmond office, who has 
been connected with the Birmingham of- 
fice in a similar capacity for several 
years, has been transferred back to Rich- 
mond. Richard B. Leary, special agent 
at Richmond for several years for the 
Underwriters Salvage Co., has resigned 
to enter bureau work. He is now doing 


H. V. SMITH FUND DETAILS 





Educational Fund for Needy Students 
Will Provide Top of $300 a Year for 
College Education 
Details of the Harold V. Smith Edu- 
cational Fund, Inc., which has been es- 
tablished for the purpose of extending 
financial aid to worthy college students, 
have been made public by the Home of 
New York. Announcement of the forma- 
tion of the fund by officers of the Home 
in honor of Harold V. Smith, president 
of the company, was made September 17 
on the occasion of Mr. Smith’s fifty- 

second birthday. 

According to the statement, the fund 
will loan a maximum of $300 a year to 
students of talent and ability who lack 
the financial means to complete their 
college education. These loans will be 
made to students who are now in col- 
lege and who have not been able to 
meet all expenses by scholarships or 
other means. 

Pointing out the responsibility of so- 
ciety to provide adequate educational 
facilities to students of promise the 
statement said the founders of the fund 
hope to reduce the number of able stu- 
dents who annually leave schools of 
higher education due to insufficient fi- 
nancial means. In order to insure a 
revolving fund which will be able to 
extend financial aid to students in years 
to come, loans will be made at a 4% 
rate of interest. Thus the fund will be 
self - perpetuating, while at the same 
time students who borrow from the 
fund will develop a sense of the im- 
portance of contractual obligations. 

Loans will be extended to the maxi- 
mum of $300 a year, with a total limit 
of $1,000 to any individual student. Any 
able student, regardless of sex or of the 
profession he or she intends to enter, 
is eligible to apply to the fund for finan- 
cial aid. When a student discharges his 
debt to the fund a character certificate, 
which may be used as a reference, will 
be awarded to him. 

Erwin E. Reynolds, who is secretary 
and executive officer of the fund, is well 
qualified for this post, having been con- 
nected with institutions of learning in 
this country and abroad. He holds an 
A.B. degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia; an M.A. from Harvard; Carnegie 
Fellowship, Yale; and LL.B., Columbia. 





adjusting work for the Charlotte, N. C., 
office of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, working out of that city. 
He moved his family last week from 
Richmond to Charlotte. 


Glens Falls Group 
Promotions Announced 


THREE CALLED TO HOME OFFICE 





Garlington, Roberts and Cowan to Fill 
Newly Created Posts of Agency 
Superintendents 





The Glens Falls and the Commerce 
announce that Manager M. D. Garling- 
ton of Louisville, Manager Frank A. 
Roberts of Philadelphia and State Agent 
Wallace H. Cowan of the eastern New 
York and Vermont field are being called 
to the home office in Glens Falls, N. Y., 
to fill the newly created posts of super- 
intendents of agents. They will assist 
Vice-President R. S. Buddy, F. W. Stein 
and H. W. Cowles respectively with their 
production and underwriting duties. 

Mr. Garlington received his prepara- 
tory education at the Terrill School and 
then graduated from Yale. He imme- 
diately entered the First Officers Train- 
ing Camp at Leon Springs, Tex. He 
was commissioned lieutenant of field 
artillery and served in the 90th Divi- 
sion in France and with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. His first ex- 
perience in insurance came in the West- 
ern department of the Great American. 
He served that company as junior field- 
man successively in Montana, Kansas 
and Kentucky. On July 25, 1928 he en- 
tered the employ of the Glens Falls 
and the Commerce as a special agent 
with jurisdiction over the states of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. 


Roberts and Cowan 


Mr. Roberts is a graduate of Syracuse 
University. During the war he served as 
top sergeant in the United States Marine 
Corps. He went to the home office of 
the Glens Falls on August 18, 1925. A 
year later he was made special agent 
with jurisdiction over eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and southern New Jersey. When 
the Glens Falls Indemnity was formed 
in 1927 he was made manager of the 
Philadelphia branch office in charge of 
both fire and casualty interests. He is 
the current president of the Casualty 
Underwriters Association of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Cowan went to the Glens Falls 
as a mail boy in November, 1917. He 
has been continuously employed by them 
except during an interval during the 
World War in which he served in the 
United States Navy. He gained addi- 
tional insurance knowledge and experi- 
ence in the loss department followed by 
an assignment to the job of automobile 
claims adjuster. He hecame a special 
agent on March 1, 1932, in charge of 
the eastern New York territory, includ- 
ing Vermont. Within the next few years 
this territory was enlarged and on De- 
cember 16, 1939, Mr. Cowan was made 
state agent. 


CULVER NAMES PAY RAISE 





America Fore Group Grants Emergency 
Salary Allowance, Separ- 
ate Bonus 

President Bernard M. Culver of the 
America Fore Group has sent a letter 
to all employes of its member companies 
announcing an added emergency salary 
allowance of 5% per month. Saying that 
present living conditions present real 
problems to all people, due to the war 
requirements and attendant factors, Mr. 
Culver says that the management de- 
sires to “help our people in this emer- 
gency,” and continues: 

“A monthly emergency salary allow- 
ance of 5% based on salaries as existing 
on November 30, 1941, will be paid in 
quarterly installments beginning Decem- 
ber 1, 1941. This means that on Febru- 
ary 28, 1942, a separate check for the 
first period will be given you together 
with the usual salary check. In addi- 
tion, you will receive a separate check 
on December 15, 1941, for 10% of your 
monthly salary as of September 30, 1941. 
These emergency salary allowances will 
be subject to both income and social 
security taxes.” 








“BLACKOUT?” 


Dp THE PAST TWO CENTURIES, 
through wars, conflagrations, 


disasters ... there has never been a 


| “blackout” of insurance. 


Once more we are in the midst of a 
world crisis. Once more industry and 
the public look to established institu- 
tions with long records of continuous 
service, to play their role as always, 
during a time of emergency. 

The Norwich Union is proud of its 144 
year old record of continuous service. 
The Norwich Union and its agents are 
proud of the part they are playing—in 
keeping the wheels of American indus- 
try turning—in helping speed the 


National Defense effort. 


NORWICH 
UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
NORWICH UNION INDEMNITY GOMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 
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N.J. Court Interprets 
Rain Policy Liability 


AGREED GAUGE MUST BE USED 





Any Other Reading Does Not Create 
Liability Even Though Rain Does 


Cancel Insured Event 





The New Jersey Supreme Court has 
just held that where a rain insurance 
policy provides for liability dependent on 
a reading of the rainfall at a U. S. 
Weather Bureau, any other reading else- 
where is insufficient to create any liabil- 
ity even though the other reading would 
indicate sufficient rainfall to cancel a 
night baseball game some distance away 
from either point. The court, in the 
case of Manley against the Eagle Star, 
reversed a lower court and held in favor 
of the insurance company. Attorneys 
for the assured were Jerome Kessler 
and Mortimer Eisner of Newark. The 
Eagle Star was represented by Sanford 
Freedman of Bilder, Bilder & Kaufman 
of Newark and by Joseph Greenhill of 
Greenhill & Greenhill, New York City. 

In its opinion the New Jersey Supreme 
Court said in part: 

“Plaintiff was the operator of a base- 
ball club which was scheduled to play a 
game at Ruppert Stadium, Newark, on 
the evening of August 6, 1940. He ap- 
plied to the defendant for a policy of 
rain insurance and it was issued. The 
policy was in the amount of $500 and 
provided in part: 


Provisions of Policy 


“Tt is the intent of this insurance to 
indemnify the insured against loss by 
rainfall incidental to the baseball game 
to be held at Ruppert Stadium, Newark, 
N. J., subject to the following conditions. 

“Tn the event of one-tenth of an inch 
or more of rainfall as recorded at New- 
ark Airport, Newark, during the period 





of time hereinafter specified under any 
one item, this company shall be liable, 
except as otherwise provided, for the 
full amount of insurance specified for 
such item, such liability, however, not to 
exceed the amount of insurance provided 
for such item, nor more than: 

“One hundred per cent (100%) of 
the net expenses incurred by the in- 
sured for such day and for such event.’ 

“The period of time specified to be 
covered by the policy was August 6, 
1940, between 7 p. m. and 10 p. m. day- 
light time. The policy further provided: 

“Tt is a condition of this insurance 


“4. The insured shall arrange with 
the above observer for obtaining a rain- 
fall reading with a rain gauge during the 
period of time hereinbefore specified, in 
which the measure of rainfall shall be 
determined, and shall, on demand of this 
company, furnish a certified record of 
same. Any expense incidental to the 
reading shall be borne by the insured. 

“9 This company shall not be liable 
for any loss caused by rainfall at any 
other places or time’.” 

The state of case as settled by the 
court discloses that the wife of the 
plaintiff, who was business manager of 
the club, testified that it rained on the 
night in question to such an extent that 
postponement of the game was neces- 
sary. She testified that the expenses 
incident to the postponement were in 
excess of the amount of the policy. 

“The plaintiff offered no proof of 
the amount of rain at the Newark Air- 
port but produced a witness who was 
a trained weather observer and who tes- 
tified to observations made on the night 
in question on the roof of a department 
store building in Newark where he meas- 
ured the rainfall during the hours in 
question as .22 inches, which was more 
than the fall required to make the pol- 
icy operative. This testimony was ob- 
jected to on the ground that it was ir- 
relevant, incompetent and immaterial in 
view of the provision of the policy call- 
ing for the measuring of the amount of 


the fall of rain at the airport, and an 
exception was allowed to its admission. 

Airport Rainfall Below Requirement 

“The defendant produced the meteor- 
ologist in charge of the Newark Weather 
Bureau who testified from the records 
of that Bureau that the rainfall on the 
evening of August 6, between seven and 
nine o'clock, as measured at the airport 
was .07 inches, which was less than the 
required amount. He did not make the 
observations himself, but no objection to 
his testimony was made on this ground. 
On cross-examination he testified to a 
difference in the types of gauge used 
on these measurements and admitted the 
possibility of error in the weather bureau 
readings. 

“We find it necessary to consider only 
one of the questions raised on this ap- 
peal because we are of the opinion that 
it was in error not to give judgment for 
the defendant in the circumstances. 

“The element necessary ‘to be shown 
was the amount of rainfall as measured 
at the place selected by the parties to 
the contract, namely, the Newark Air- 
port. Plaintiff produced no proof of this 
but defendant offered testimony to the 
effect that only .07 inches fell at this 
point. This testimony is attacked be- 
cause of the method of measurement, the 
possibility of error and the contradictory 
reading at the department store some 
two miles away. But no question of 
fact could arise from the testimony. There 
is no evidence which would justify a 
trier of the facts in finding that the rain- 
fall at the airport was one-tenth of an 
inch or more. The readings were to the 
contrary and the other observations were 
taken two miles away. The parties se- 
lected the spot at which the rainfall was 
to control and it was incumbent upon 
the plaintiff to produce evidence that 
the rainfall at that point amounted to 
one-tenth of an inch. The contract put 
upon him the obligation to see that a 
measurement was made and to furnish 
the defendant a certified copy thereof 
on demand. 

“The case of Denver Western Baseball 


INSURANCE WOMEN’S CONCERT 


Proceeds of John Street Methodist 
Church Affair Goes to Fire Wardens 
Association 
The Insurance Women of New York 
were sponsors of a concert last week 
given at John Street Methodist Church, 
New York, proceeds of which went to 
work of the Fire Wardens Association 
in the zone below Maiden Lane. Police- 
men were in attendance and Lieutenant 
Fields of the Police Academy made a 
talk on preparation for air raids in 

downtown New York. 

Evelyn Decker, Continental, chairman 
of the defense committee of Insurance 
Women of New York, arranged the 
concert. 

Artists were Marie Leidal, soprano; 
Irene Branin, harpist, and Roy McKib- 
ben, carillonneur. Florence Hubbart was 
piano accompanist. John Street Meth- 
odist Church has not missed a noon 
service in eighty-five years. 





AGENTS’ COURSE IN 9 CITIES 

The discussion fire insurance course 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, which be- 
gins in January, will be given in nine 
cities. They include Boston, Greenfield, 
Haverhill, Worcester, Gloucester, Fitch- 
burg, Arlington, Springfield and Gardner. 





FIRE ASS’N SPECIAL IN N. J. 


W. Austin Riches has succeeded John 
K. Olson as special agent of the Fire 
Association at Newark, N. J. He has 
been with the company fifteen years. 
Mr. Olson has reported for active duty 
in the United States Naval Reserve. 





Club v. Home Insurance Co., 82 Colo. 86, 
257 Pac. 265, cited in the briefs of both 
appellant and respondent, differs from 
the one under consideration.” 








of text to relate. 

invested the thing wearing it with worth of character and intrinsic value. Such a sym- 

bol is the trademark of the North British & Mercantile Insurance Company. 

hundred and thirty-two years, 1809 to 1941, to local agents and the insuring public 
alike, it has stood for Stability, Enterprise and Dependableness. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 





Such were the hallmarks of famous craftsmen. 





OWN through the ages men have found convenience in the use of symbols—pic- 
ture devices that portrayed in simple form that which otherwise would take pages 


Each at a glance 










For one 











Writing Fire. Automobile, Inland Marine and All Kindred Lines .... 
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Railroads and Their Insurance Requirements 
In the National Defense Program 


The eyes of the country are once 
more focused on the railroads and the 
important part they are taking in the 
defense program. They represent our 
first line of industrial preparedness—a 
main line of national defense. The rapid 
and reliable movement of the products 
of farms and fields and forests, of mines 
and mills was never more essential to 





Conway Studios, Inc. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Manager 
Railroad Insurance Association 


our national welfare. It seems obvious 
that no amount of industrial plants can 
prove effective if the transportation sys- 
tems lack capacity or do not function 
at top efficiency. 

While the motor truck, bus and the 
airplane have become important factors 
in the carrying of passengers and freight, 
the backbone of the transportation sys- 
tem is still the railroad train. The most 
recent records indicates that 61.8% of all 
freight in the United States is carried 
by the railroads, inter-city trucks ac- 
counting for 8%%, inland waterways 
17.7% and pipe lines 12%. The history 
of the roads since the last war shows 
some decided peaks and valleys but in 
spite of the fact that several of the past 
ten years have been trying for the car- 
riers, the story of railroad operation 
for this last decade is one of improved 
service unequaled in any similar span 
of years in the past. 


Heavy Demands by National Defense 


This is the day of streamliners, Diesel 
locomotives, improved facilities and con- 
veniences never before dreamed of, and 
all this with a passenger-mile income 
43% below the 1921 average. Freight 
is moved faster and longer distances with 
average revenue per ton-mile 26% be- 
low the 1921 average. But operations 
have been geared to normal peacetime 
needs above which the national defense 


program is imposing new and extra- 
ordinary demands of an_ imperative 
nature. Thus the importance of the 


railroads at this time has become almost 
incalculable. 

The peak movement of goods will soon 
be reached and will provide a severe 
test for existing facilities if delays are 
to be avoided. Further growth in ship- 


ment of goods next year may well create 
a temporary shortage of transportation 
unless new facilities can be provided or 
new levels of operating efficiency can be 
obtained. In addition to the normal sea- 
sonal activity and the heavy burden put 
upon the roads for the transporting of 
materials, the movement of troops must 
be provided for, including transport of 
over 700,000 from camp to home and 
back again over the Christmas holidays. 

Current statistics indicate that at the 
end of 1940 there were 233,670 miles 
of railway lines, 405,975 of operated 
trackage, 37,817 passenger train cars, 
41,721 locomotives and 1,653,663 freight 
carrying cars in the service of Class I 
railroads. The total property invest- 
ment accounts of these railroads amounts 


to $26,345, 188,489. 
Will Need 1,800,000 Freight Cars 


These are imposing figures. Yet by 
October 1, 1941, the total number of 
freight cars had increased to 1,673,536 
and 372 new locomotives had been re- 
ceived. It is estimated that 850 addi- 
tional locomotives are required and that 
the total of freight cars should be built 
up to 1,800,000 by October 1, 1942. From 
June 1, 1940 to June 1, 1941 orders were 
actually placed for 112,320 cars. Un- 
fortunately inability to secure materials 
caused the program to fall short of com- 
pletion by more than 20,000 cars. 

If the desired program is to be 
achieved it means building at least 160,- 
000 cars before October 1, 1942, allow- 
ing for 40,000 necessary retirements. This 
probably cannot be done unless produc- 
tion is decidedly stepped up. 

From a period where there were large 
quantities of excess equipment the roads 
now face a probable shortage. There 
has been a marked development and im- 
provement in car construction in recent 
years. One of the most important fea- 
tures is an increase of 22% in carrying 
capacity of the average freight car over 
that used in 1916. Still, freight cars 
are being loaded to a greater capacity 
than usual and values of much of the 
defense cargo are very much greater 
than ever before. 


Insurance Requirements Extensive 


The question of insurance, while al- 
ways important, therefore becomes even 
more important than heretofore. Many 
roads are still in the hands of trustees 
whose duty it is to guard all assets with 
the best and soundest protection avail- 
able, and it is no less a concern for 
those roads whose position, perhaps, has 
been more fortunate. 

It has been said before in these pages 
that while the railroads have not neces- 
sarily confined the placing of insurance 
to that covering the fire risk, that class 
of risk has been the one principally 
insured against. So many additional 
hazards have developed with the handl- 
ing of the large quantities and numerous 
types of defense material that the roads 
have become very conscious of the need 
for many other forms of protection and 
vastly increased limits and amounts of 
insurance. 

Railroads vary in their methods and 
manner of insurance and in some cases 
carry their own risk in part. In the 
main, however, they insure as do other 
corporations in order that they may set 
up an annual fixed charge for loss cost. 
Railroad underwriting is hardly compar- 
able with other forms dealing with a 
single unit of risk. Insurances carried 


by a railroad corporation, in most cases, 
involve property located in many states. 
The magnitude of the transactions is 
therefore obvious. 

For the convenience of the railroads, 
owing to the large amount of property 
owned and operated and its varied na- 
ture, and also because of the character 
of the business of transportation, the 





HOWARD W. CANN 


Assistant Manager 
Railroad Insurance Association 


insurance has to be handled in a broad 
manner and under conditions peculiar to 
the class. 


Many Classes of Risks 


A general schedule of insurance of 
properties and liabilities of a railroad 
comprises a multiplicity of operations, 
occupancies and _ processes, including 
depots and stations, both passenger and 
freight and their contents; warehouses 
and contents; locomotive and car build- 
ing and shops—repairing and housing 
plants; water stations; signaling and 
interlocking facilities; dwellings; coal- 
ing facilities; bridges and trestles; office 
buildings; employes’ clubs and hospitals 
and hotels and resort properties; tie 
storage yards; piers handling domestic 
and export traffic; cars and merchandise 
therein, as well as merchandise being 
handled in and through station and 
terminal facilities, and many other forms 
of miscellaneous properties. All these 
classes of risks vary in construction, in 
age, in maintenance and the degree of 
protective equipment afforded. 

The coverage on rolling equipment 
and contents applies to a decidedly 
mobile class. It is, therefore, hard to 
segregate or to estimate on a volume 
of transportation liability or risk at any 
one point at any one time. The un- 
derwriting in the many cases presented 
requires constant study and treatment. 
It is true that the classification or no 
two railroads’ property is alike. The 
tremendous values involved and the fact 
that there are over a million and a 
quarter employes operating these prop- 
erties indicate the vast opportunity which 
exists for losses. 


Valuable Engineering Service 


While the underwriting of railroad 
properties is unique because of its whole- 


sale nature, the engineering service 
rendered in connection with the preven- 
tion of losses has become of paramount 
importance. The railroads are carrying 
defense merchandise in quantities and 
values seldom if ever equaled. 

Cars are loaded to their maximum 
capacity, terminals are crowded with a 
steady flow of material passing in and 
out, docks and piers and water front 
properties can barely hold the huge 
quantities of defense goods being 
shipped. Values in some congested areas 
have pyramided to almost unbelievable 
amounts. 

The responsibility of the carriers to 
protect these increased values presents 
underwriting problems of a serious 
nature. The roads must also substantially 
increase the amounts of insurance on 
their fixed properties. It is very neces- 
sary to find safe markets which can 
adequately insure such hazards. 

But the prevention of losses seems 
even more important. It is immediately 
obvious that the protection of bridges, 
piers and other highly important prop- 
erty as well as the righ-of-way is most 
urgent. What would happen if certain 
bridges were destroyed? It is definitely 
known that scores of fires started on a 
certain bridge in a relatively short time 
where it has now become necessary to 
take the most stringent preventive meas- 
ures. It is difficult to conceive the dis- 
astrous results if the steady flow of 
defense materials should be disrupted. 


Number of Fires Reduced 


Then, too, there are not only the 
hazards presented by this unusual activ- 
ity of the roads calling for haste in 
every action, but there are the additional 
dangers of the risks which accompany 
a war effort through sabotage and mali- 
cious mischief. Too many losses have 
already occurred. To quote from the 
records, the number of fires involving 
railroad properties had been greatly re- 
duced in recent years. 


Year Number of Fires 
1922 9,216 
1923 8,395 
1924 8,609 
1925 7,866 


The record for a later period indicates: 


Year Number of Fires 
1930 8,018 
1931 6,676 
1932 6,177 


The last four years show a marked 
reduction: 


Year Number of Fires 
1937 4,932 
1938 4,372 
1939 5,602 
1940 4,596 


The amount of these losses has been 
proportionate, running from a high of 
ten million dollars to a low of a little 
over three million dollars. 

The year 1941 has shown a sharp fre- 
versal. It means that far greater care 
must be taken to prevent fires and acci- 
dents. In addition to the fact that any- 
thing destroyed by fire or other hazar 
costs more to replace today, it is also 
much more difficult to obtain. All mate- 
rial is higher, labor costs are greater, 
machines and equipment that might be 
destroyed are almost impossible to re- 
place. 

Piers, docks and water front property 
which are all being taxed to the utmost 
capacity to handle the large volume 0 
material, must be preserved at the ex- 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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N THIS roaring holocaust the Chicago office of 

Tue Home INsurANCE ComPaANy was burned to ashes. 
This did not, however, prevent settlement of claims 
insured by the Company. H. H. Walker, Adjuster of 
THe Home, sat behind this desk, which is now in the 
H. V. Smith Museum collection; and from improvised 
headquarters accomplished settlement of losses 
amounting to more than $3,000,000. The prompt- 
ness and reliability with which insured losses were 
paid emphasize today the calibre of protection 
always afforded by companies of THe Home FLeer. 


CHICAGO IN FLAMES—The rush for life over Randolph Street Bridge 
—from a sketch by John R. Chapin 





On the back of one of the drawers in 
the desk, H. H. Walker wrote these 
words, “This desk | desire to pass in 
the family down to the youngest son 
as a memento of the 60 days’ hard work 
by its possessor at Chicago, Ills. 1871." 





«x THE HOME * 
Slain: Comes 


NEW YORK 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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Esmond Ewing of Travelers Fire 


(Continued from Page 58) 


devotion to duty under all) circum- 
stances.” 
Was Close Associate of J. K. Shepherd 

One of the closest associates of Mr. 
Ewing in the South during his field days 
was Joshua K. Shepherd, now a Little 
Rock general agent, and a former presi- 
dent of the General Agents Association. 
His estimate of Mr. Ewing as a field man 
as given to The Eastern Underwriter 1s 
this: 

“His dealings with people were char- 
acterized by genuine courtesy and con- 
sideration for all with whom he came 
into contact, and with a natural dignity 
which he never sacrificed. 

“What impressed me with his work 
was his thoroughness in making inspec- 
and care in handling every detail 
on any subject when visiting agents. 
We made a number of automobile trips 
together, calling on agents, and I never 
knew him to neglect or put off any task 
connected with his special agency work. 
He was prompt and he was efficient in 
all duties performed as a field man. He 
has also been fortunate in his married 
life as his wife has been a staunch 
backer and encourager and so organized 
the household responsibilities as to give 
him an extraordinary measure of sup- 
port in his business.” 

Joins Travelers Organization 
appointment with the 
Travelers Fire was as district manager 
for Southern territory, with headquart- 
ers in Atlanta and he was responsible 
for the building of the field staff serving 
the vege “po in the so-called Southern 
state It was largely through his efforts 
that ‘the entire field staff in that area 
was sold on the future of the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Co., and in addition to 
this accomplishment he laid the founda- 
tion for the production of a volume of 
business which has been sufficiently large 
and profitable as to win the respect of 
company men familiar with that  ter- 
ritory. 

Six months after Ashby Hill returned 
to Atlanta, Esmond Ewing was brought 
into the home office as manager for the 
Southern department, releasing his field 
activities in part to his successor and 
assuming the responsibility of handling 
the Southern department in all of its 
ramifications from the home office. 


Becomes An Officer 


tions, 


Mr. Ewing’s 


On November 1, 1927, his title was 
changed to secretary, Southern depart- 
ment, and during the ensuing seven 


years the department was built into one 
of the smoothest running units of the 
Travelers organization. 

On May 21, 1934, he was elected vice- 
president of the company in general 
charge of underwriting for all jurisdic- 
tions, and on January 22, 1935—six 
months later—he was elected vice-presi- 
dent and assistant secretary, taking over 
many of the duties released by Robert 
H. Williams who at the time was suffer- 
ing from the illness to which he suc- 
cumbed a few months later. On April 
15, 1935, he was elected vice-president 
and secretary to succeed Mr. Williams. 
His administration since taking over the 
helm has had the support of every one 
of his associates and the progress of the 
company since 1935 is testimony to his 
administrative ability. Assets of the 
Travelers Fire on June 30, 1941, were 
$29,058,021, and its premium volume for 
the first six months was $8,600,227. 

National Board and U. S. Chamber 


Mr. Ewing for a number of years 
past has been actively interested in 
affairs of the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters. He is now a member of 
its executive committee and has served 
on actuarial bureau, arson, maps and 
adjustment committees. 


Mr. Ewing has taken a genuine in- 
terest in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S., firmly believing that the great 


business 
with the 


insurance 
operate 


should closely co- 
Chamber. He was 





) 


chairman of the Chamber's insurance 
committee, presiding over the confer- 
ence meeting on insurance and its rela- 
tion to national security which was held 
at the time of the annual meeting of 
the National Chamber in Washington 
last May. It was largely attended and 
one of most successful meetings held 
by insurance men in connection with 
Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 

In opening that conference Mr. Ewing 
said that the National Chamber does not 
consider insurance problems apart from 
the business soedieioas of the day and 
that the conferences are devoted to the 
broad consideration of national problems 
of security rather than to the narrow 
technicalities of any business. 

President of Eastern Underwriters 

Association 

Mr. Ewing has been an important fig- 
ure in the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation since 1932, and is now its presi- 
dent. His first appointment with the 
association was as a member of its New 
Jersey conference committee. In De- 
cember, 1933, he was made a member 
of the I.U.B. governing committee and 
continued as a member of the New 
Jersey conference committee. A year 
later he was appointed a member of 
two other committees: casualty and fire 
conference, and general agency. 

In January, 1937, he was elected chair- 
man of the I.U.B. governing committee, 
was appointed a member of the execu- 
tive committee of E.U.A. as well as the 
casualty and fire conference, general 
agency and N. J. conference commit- 
tees. At the annual meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1938, he was elected vice-president 
of the E.U.A.; and chairman of execu- 
tive committee. A year later he was 
re-elected vice-president and continued 
as chairman of executive committee and 
member of I.U.B. governing committee. 
He was elected president of the associa- 
tion on December 18, 1940. 

A Bank Director 


Among Mr. Ewing’s directorates is 


that of the First National Bank of 
Hartford. Insurance men on the board 
include Robert W. Huntington, chair- 


man of Connecticut General; James Lee 
Loomis, president Connecticut Mutual ; 
John H. Vreeland, U. S. manager of 
Scottish Union & National; Thomas W. 
Russell of Allen, Russell & Allen, agents; 
W. Ross McCain, president Aetna (Fire) ; 
and Col. Perrin C. Cothran, vice-presi- 
dent Phoenix Insurance Co. President 
of the bank is James W. Knox. 

The First National Bank of Hartford 
was founded by the stockholders of the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Bank, who 
voted to change from the state to the 
national banking system on January 12, 
1864. The Merchants & Manufacturers 
Bank was chartered by the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut June 24, 1857. At 
the time of its change into national 


banking system the bank had $500,000 
of paid up capital and about $40,000 
surplus. The First National Bank of 


Hartford began business February 1, 
1864, certificate of authority having been 
issued January 28, 1864, according to 
the provisions of the National Bank Act. 
In 1868 the directors declared a stock 
dividend of $150,000, thereby increasing 
its capital from $500,000 to $650,000, at 
which figure it remained until October 
1916, when upon consolidation of the 
National Exchange Bank with the First 
National it was increased to $1,150,000 
by allotment to stockholders of the Na- 
tional Exchange Bank. It is a member 
of Federal Reserve System and Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

On June 30, 1941, the First National 
Bank of Hartford had assets of $22,291,- 
843; and deposits of more than $19,- 
000,000. 

President of Boys’ School 


One of Mr. Ewing’s outside activities 
which affords him a great deal of pleas- 
ure is in connection with Greater Hart- 
ford’s famous preparatory school for 
boys—Kingswood School—of which he 





is president of the board of trustees. 
Headmaster of the school is George R. 
H. Nicholson, Ph.D. Sons of many in- 
surance men have been graduated from 
Kingswood. 

M. Clark Terrill, Phoenix Mutual Life, 
is vice-president of the school. Bene- 


dict D. Flynn, vice-president and actu- 
ary of the Travelers, is treasurer. In 
addition to Messrs. Ewing and Flynn 


trustees of Kingswood are James Wyper, 
vice-president, Hartford Fire, a life trus- 
tee; H. S. Beers and R. I. Catlin, vice- 
presidents, Aetna Life, and R. B. Coo- 
lidge, superintendent of agencies of that 
company; P. W. Scheide, secretary, 
Phoenix; C. G. Shepard, Shepard & Co., 
general agents, Aetna Life; Frederic 
Maccabe, marine secretary, Automobile 
Insurance Co., and J. A. Burbank, su- 
perintendent, engineering and inspection 
division, Travelers. 

Kingswood was founded in 1916 by a 
voluntary association of guarantors who 
wished to bring the advantages of inde- 
pendent education not only to their own 
children, but to all the homes of Greater 
Hartford. They placed the enterprise in 
the hands of George R. H. Nicholson, 
who was a graduate and House Master 
of the English public school of the same 
name and the first school was in a small 
dwelling house with thirteen students. 
Some years later seventeen acres of land 
in West Hartford were placed with the 
board of trustees by Dr. and Mrs. Me- 
lancthon W. Jacobus and the present 
beautiful buildings of the school were 
opened in 1922. In 1929 twenty addi- 
tional acres were purchased for any 
necessary future expansion. The school 
has about 200 pupils. Among those who 
were elected honorary trustees of the 
school corporation for life were the late 
Richard M. Bissell, president of Hart- 
ford Companies, and the late Louis F. 
Butler, president of Travelers. 

Hartford Dispensary Director 

Mr. Ewing is also a director of the 
Hartford Dispensary, which was incor- 
porated in 1871. President of the Dis- 
rensary is Mrs. Frank D. Layton, whose 
husband is president of National Fire 
of Hartford. Among other directors are 
James H. Brewster, vice-president of 
Aetna Affiliated Companies ; William L. 
Mooney, former vice- president of Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, in charge of produc- 
tion; Mrs. Stillman Westbrook and 
Mrs. S. T. Whatley, whose husbands 
are vice-presidents of Aetna Affiliated 
Companies. 

Object of the Hartford Dispensary is 
to afford medical and surgical advice and 
other relief to those people in Hartford 
who cannot provide for themselves. It 
has had an enviable record over the 
years in providing this medical aid for 
the needy. Its dispensary clinics, dental 
clinics, laboratory ex caminations and 
Council of Social Agencies have greatly 
improved the health of the community. 
It has a splendid nursing staff and a 
fine corps of doctors is associated with 
the Dispensary. 

His Family 
Mr. Ewing married Frances Howell of 


Nashville, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred E. Howell. They have three chil- 
dren: Jane, who was graduated from 


Arlington Hall, Washington, and who is 
to marry Arthur W. Frank, Jr.; Robert, 
a sophomore in W ashington and Lee; 
and Harriet, a senior at Oxford Country 
Day School, Hartford. 


ASSUMES F FRENCH CO. RISKS 

The General Fire of Paris is with- 
drawing from business in Connecticut 
at the close of the year and the Gen- 
eral Security Insurance Co., which has 
been licensed in New York, has been 
admitted t Connecticut and has assumed 
the risks of the predecessor French 
company. 








STOCKHAM TALKS TO AGENTS 
The importance of the local agent 
knowing his companies financially was 
stressed by R. P. Stockham, assistant 
manager, of North British & Mercantile, 
in a talk December 8 at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Minneapolis Underwriters 
Association. 


———— 
———T. 


E. M. Saunders Heads Ins. 
Unit Navy Yards, Docks 





M. SAUNDERS 


IK. M. Saunders in charge of the in- 
surance unit of Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, U. S. Navy, attended Georgia 
Tech. 

In 1931 when Harvey Gibson, New 
York banker, was chairman of the Emer- 
gency Unemployment Relief Committee 
of New York City Mr. Saunders han- 
dled its insurance affairs. On June 1, 
1936, he joined the New York World’s 
Fair to be its insurance manager and re- 
mained with the World’s Fair Corpora- 
tion until December 1, 1940. After some 
experience on the staff of Booz, Fry, 
Allen & Hamilton, mangement counsel, 
whose main offices are in Chicago and 
whose New York office is at 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, he joined the Navy Depart- 
ment to take charge of the insurance 
unit of Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
That was in April, 1941. 

His chief assistant is Joseph A. Ed- 
wards, who attended Bay Ridge, Long 
Island school, and then went into insur- 
ance. He was special risks underwriter 
for Travelers at 55 John Stret, New 
York, and joined Government in June, 
1941. He recently returned from a visit 
to bases of United States in Caribbean. 

John Vogel of Mr. Saunders unit is a 
graduate of Harvard and was with the 
Massachusetts B. & I, in Boston and 
then in New York, his work being that 
of a casualty underwriter. Peter L. 
Perkins of the unit is a graduate of Col- 
gate University. He sold life insurance 
for Johnston & Collins agency of Trav- 
elers in New York and then went with 
the Glens Falls Indemnity in Newark. 
He left that company to enter the Gov- 
ernment’s service. 
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Developing the Future Executive— 


By L. B. Cuyler 


Personnel Executive, 


National City Bank of New York 


Underlying any approach toward the 
establishment of a training program must 
be a realization on the part of manage- 
ment that work in the organization must 
provide for the gener ral run of employes, 
a return somewhere near commensurate 
with their abilities. It is not enough, for 
instance, merely to evaluate jobs, pay the 
proper salary on those jobs and let it 
go at that. While we all recognize the 
fact that a considerable number of the 
jobs in our respective organizations are 
reduced to a foolproof, mechanical rou- 
tine and thus become propositions de- 
manding only average ability, we must 
also recognize the fact that the people 
working on these jobs are not all aver- 
age people. Among this group exist our 
future executives, or our future key 
men, those who some day will take over 
the jobs in the organization which are 
not routine, which require initiative, im- 
agination and leadership. 

I should say it is our first duty to or- 
ganize some system, create some frame 
of mind, if you will, that will bring these 
individuals to light. If this is done well, 
if the staff realizes that capability is 
recognized and that something is done 
to develop that capability along the most 
effective lines, much of our problem is 
solved. We will retain for our organiza- 
tion the people on whom we wish to 
build. The best element of our younger 
staff will be more objectively interested 
in the welfare of our institution and in 
what they can produce than subjectively 
interested in their rights, in their secur- 
ity and in their protection as employes. 
This element is the leadership element 
and can often set the tone for the rest 
of the organization. Finally, the suc- 
cessful establishment of such a policy or 
the creation of such an attitude will con- 
tinue to attract the better class of per- 
son into our employ. 

The Unusual Individual 


The unusual individual, the young fel- 
low who gets the recognition, repre- 
sents only a small percentage of the 
staff. How about the others? How 
about the great majority who are left 
behind on the “arms and legs” jobs. 
What happens to them? 

Any large group of employes falls into 
three categories during their early years. 
If we fully recognize these categories 
for what they are worth, I feel we need 
not be unduly concerned with this prob- 
lem. The three categories are these: 
First, there are those individuals who 
have no inordinate ambition. Of con- 
servative nature, they are careful work- 
men who do not expect rapid progress 
and who, by preference, do not seek 
responsibility. From one point of view, 
they are a very satisfactory group to 
have, 

They form the backbone of our organ- 
ization on which a real personnel pro- 
gram can be built. They are the peo- 
ple who will hold down the senior cleri- 
cal positions on which a considerable 
amount of technical knowledge is 
needed. They may not be leaders, they 
may not produce ideas, but they get 
the work through. For this they de- 
Serve our highest respect. It is up to 
is to make them feel our respect and 
there are many ways this can be done. 

Turnover Is Healthy 

Second, there are those who, during 
their twenties, become convinced that 
Work in our type of organization is not 
for them and leave of their own accord. 


Editor’s Note——TIn this article, Mr. Cuyler deals with the white collar worker, 
subconsciously seeking a challenge to mental capacity; the type of young man today 
in bank, insurance company or similar institution who will be tomorrow’s executive 
if rightly directed by personnel management. He cesnsiders it the responsibility 
of management to offer incentive and mental stimulus to this young man. 

Mr. Cuyler believes that in an organization of proportions, personnel cannot 
be handled as a side-line by any one officer, but that it takes the concentrated 
effort of one man with a suitable force under him to tackle the problem as his 
sole responsibility. 

He approaches his subject not in relation to tangibles, such as employe protec- 
tion during illness, a fair salary policy, decent vacations, Group insurance and 
financial security for old age and retirement. These things he believes are impor- 
tant, but obviojis; not as important as the comparative intangibles of handling 
injustices, assuring fair treatment, developing leadership—questions which find their 
answer in a sound training policy and creating an attitude toward training from 
top management down the line. The substance of Mr. Cuyler’s article, not pub- 
lished before, was in an address before the last annual meeting of the Insurance 
Accountants Association. 


who should be weeded out. In my 
opinion, this is one of the most im- 
portant functions of personnel work. I 


unquestionably, leave for oppor- 
are more in keeping with 
Unless we are 


Some, 
tunities that 
their particular talents. 


losing many whom we should make’ wish it were possible to estimate ac- 
every effort to keep, I, for one, do not curately the money that is wasted or 
worry about these people. I would call lost in salaries paid to inadequate help, 
such turnover, within reason, a healthy to people who have drifted into long 


service records and do not pull their 
weight in the boat. Obviously it is in 
the ranks of the younger element, those 
under thirty years of age, where at- 
tention to this problem should be placed. 


situation. Also, in this category, are 
those whom we might describe as 
wanderers. Never preg always feel- 
ing that something else offers more, they 
go from one job to another with slight 


analysis of the motive back of their An intelligent personnel program 
changes. should make every department head, 
Again, as I see it, such turnover is not every branch manager and supervising 


unhealthy. It means that, during the officer alert to this problem. Too often 
twenties, many who might develop into it is easier to do nothing. Too often 
problem cases in later life are auto- the man of supervisory responsibility 
matically weeded out of the organiza- shuns the disagreeable and fears his own 
tion. It is up to the personnel man popularity with his staff. This can 
man to analyze the type of person who cause a great deal of trouble, not only 
resigns and the reason for his resigna- for the institution but for the individuals 
tion. It is up to the personnel man themselves. 

to uncover any unhealthy situation. As Certainly it is no favor to the individ- 
a matter of fact it is so much up to him _ ual to allow him to continue under the 
that out of such an analysis and his _ illusion he is “getting by” or even doing 
correct representation to his manage- well. Through the efficient use of a 
ment may come basic policies that de- merit rating system, through correct ex- 
velop intelligent handling of the person- pense budgeting for the volume of work, 
nel problem. high standards of workmanship can be 


Should Be Weeded Out created. - en 
In the third category fall those whom ae ae 
the organization on its own initiative In this same connection, I believe it 


pertinent to devote a few lines to the 


Bank Page Girls 


wishes to weed out, those, in most cases, 





National City 








Recognizing that the defense program would create a shortage in young men 
available for immediate employment in civilian offices, the National City Bank of 
New York turned to page girls. The group pictured above was snapped on the 
roof the bank building. These girls are chosen among high school graduates. 
They are studying typing, filing, stenography and academic subjects to prepare 
them for future responsibilities in the bank. Meanwhile, as Mr. Cuyler says, 
“they make crackerjack page girls.” 


A Study in Personnel 





L. B. CUYLER 


ever increasing importance that women 
are taking in our type of organization. 
As we refine our operating methods, as 
we increase the use of the business 
machine, we at the same time offer less 
to the capable man who wishes to get a 
broad business training and fears getting 
caught on the routine, specialized job. 

It is here that women play an im- 
portant role. Because, in comparison to 
men, fewer of them look on work as a 
career for life, they generally face the 
confinement of such a position with 
comparative understanding and —— 
ment. They are less apt to think they 
are too good for the task at hand. In 
addition, it has been our experience that 
on these jobs a woman by nature is 
neater, more deft with her fingers and, 
because she is not thinking so much 
of her next move, of greater value on 
the task at hand. Thus, I feel that the 
increased proportion of female help is a 
good thing. For instance, we have been 
particularly pleased with our recent ex- 
periment of employing young girl high 
school graduates as pages. Within a 
year we expect to move all of these 
girls into clerical jobs. Right now we 
are teaching them typing, adding ma- 
chine work, filing, bookkeeping, and a 
few are learning stenography. It is my 
guess that from this source we will get 
some of our best clerks in the future 
In the meantime they make cracker- 
jack pages. 


Successful Training Program 


It is my opinion that the establish- 
ment of a successful training program 
and the creation of an attitude toward 


training set in motion certain processes 
which, to a great measure become the 
personnel policy. I am_ thi for 


instance, of processes which 
individual whose proper trai 
become a serious concern 
ment. Such a process as a { 
rating plan would be a good 





Again the weeding out process is a 
good example. By the weeding out proc 
ess I mean the simple art of not pro- 
crastinating when an employe does 


come up to vour work standards. Ar 
insistence that capable people be uncov- 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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B. K. Ogden Insurance Mgr. 
Of U.S. Maritime Commission 





B. K. OGDEN 


Insurance manager of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission is B. K. Ogden. 

Mr. Ogden is a graduate of Princeton, 
class of ’05. After experience in the 
Wall Street sector of New York and in 
railroad business he went with Johnson 
& Higgins in New York. From there 
he became associated with Frank B. Hall 
& Co., where he remained some years. 

He joined the U. S. Government on 
November 12, 1917. In Washington he 
first worked under three well known 
insurance men who were advising the 
Government—Hendon Chubb of Chubb 
& Son; William R. Hedges, president 
of Boston and Old Colony, and W. N. 
Davey, Johnson & Higgins. Since 1919 
he has been in charge of insurance work 
for the Shipping Board and Merchant 
Fleet Corporation of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission. 

Samuel Peacock is assistant director 
of the division of insurance, U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. For some time he was 
a lieutenant in the Coast Guard. Dur- 
ing the first World War he was a lieu- 
tenant in the Naval Reserve, serving 
overseas. He joined the U. S. Fleet 
Corporation in January, 1919; worked in 
operations of the corporation for a year; 
and then came with the insurance divi- 
sion under Mr. Ogden. 

<. A. Bloomquist is chief adjuster of 
the insurance division. He is a gradu- 
ate of University of Michigan. 





Mass. Brokers to Elect 
Cross President Today 


Albert Cross will be elected president 
of the Insurance Brokers Association of 
Massachusetts at the annual meeting to- 
day in Boston. He will succeed Harry 
FE. Moore who has been president five 
vears and who has declined reelection. 
Henry S. Bowen is nominated for re- 
election as secretary-treasurer. All the 
present officers and nominees are from 
Boston. Nominated for vice-presidents 
are Stephen B. Ames, Hubert D. Brod- 
eric, Holden P. Williams, Charles J. A. 
Wilson and Hamilton L. Wood. 

Nominees for three-year terms on the 
executive council are Paul Burrage, 
Arthur D. Cronin. Harvey E. Frost. 
George M. Neiley, Roland B. MacDonald 
and Retiring President Moore. 


Hits Montana Commission 
Charging that the Montana State In- 
surance Commission has become merely 
a creature of the State Board of Ex- 


aminers, State Auditor and. ex-officio 
Insurance Commiss‘oner John J. Holmes, 
urges the abolition of the commission. 


€ commission is composed of Mr 
Holmes, E. A. Dye as chairman of the 
State Board of Equalization and William 


Hosking, state accountant. 


WOMEN NAME MISS MacCUBBIN 





Maryland Women’s First Meeting; War- 
field Installs Mrs. Jenkins, Presi- 
dent, and Other Officers 

Clara A. MacCubbin, United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, was 
appointed chairman of the advisory 
board of the Maryland Association of In- 
surance Women at its first meeting in 
Baltimore in November. Serving with 
Miss MacCubhin will be Nancy Heidel- 
bach, Mrs. Thelma Haney, Bradley 
Slayton, Mrs. Dorothy Strohm and Ann 
Mullen. 

Feature of the meeting was installa- 
tion of Mrs. Emma W. Jenkins, Cen- 
tral Insurance Co., Baltimore, the new 
president, and the other officer by Guy 
T. Warfield, Jr., Baltimore, immediate 
past president of the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Miss 
Slayton reported on the recent meeting 
of that organization, to which she was 
delegate. 

The second meeting, December 9, was 
a social, and beginning in January the 
association will start in on its program 
of personality work and insurance study. 

The advisory board met in Annapolis, 
November 25, with Mary Munroe, first 
vice-president, as hostess. 


Rochester Board Elects 
Directors; Meeting Held 


The Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
N.-Y., has named seven directors. They 
are Ernest A. Paviour, Follett L. Greeno, 
Charles R. Mowris, Elmer S. Tiger, 
I!oward R. Bacon, George J. Cleary and 
Theodore M. Childs. Directors will 
meet soon to elect new officers. 

Retiring officers are: President, Sam- 
uel P. Connor, Jr.; vice-president, Philip 
C. Goodwin; secretary, Louis Hawes, and 
treasurer, Robert M. Markin. 

The board held a regional convention 
of fire and casualty agents on Wednes- 
day, December 10, with Carroll FE. Mea- 
ley, State Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, as speaker. 











143 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Incorporated 1928 
Anchor Insurance Co. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Organized and Owned by the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


Each company writes the following classes of insurance 
FIRE—WINDSTORM AND ALL ALLIED LINES 
OCEAN and INLAND MARINE—ALL RISKS 
AUTOMOBILE—COMPREHENSIVE—FIRE—THEFT and COLLISION 


COMBINED POLICIES 
AUTOMOBILE AND GOLFERS'—FULL COVERAGE WITH 


Maryland Casualty Company 





(EO) ASS eee AR a ema 


PROV. WASHINGTON SPECIAL 

The Providence Washington has ap- 
pointed Walter F. Ficke as special agent 
for the New York suburban territory, 
succeeding John B. McMillan, who will 
he transferred to another territory. Mr. 


Ficke is located at 79 John Street, New 


York ( Aty. 


NORTH BRITISH NAMES BROWN 
The North British & Mercantile In- 
surance Co. has appointed Richard C. 


Brown special agent for the Sacramentu 
Valley territory, with headquarters at 
Sacramento, Calif, 


BEHIND YOUR 


“Merry 4p ee 


of the greatest gifts an Alliance Agent can 


give a client is peace of mind. 

This priceless gift comes partly from the protec- 
tion afforded by the policy and partly from the 
client's confidence in the Company behind the 


policy. 


Wish your clients “Merry Christmas” with the 
knowledge that the protection you have sold them 
is guaranteed by a strong, responsible company. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Service Offices located 
in principal cities 


Complete Nation-Wide Insurance 
Facilities for Agents and Brokers 





Commodity Credit Corp. 


Matters of policy concerning insurance 
covering commodities owned and under 
loan by Commodity Credit Corporation 
are first developed by the directors of 
the administrative divisions and submit- 
ted to the officers of the corporation 
who then in turn recommended action to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Directors of the administrative divi- 
sions are these: G. E. Rathell, cotton 
division ; William McArthur, grain divi- 
sion; Lawrence Myers, general crops. 

Executive officers are J. B. Hutson, 
president; Samuel H. Sabin, vice-presi- 
dent; Carl C. Farrington, vice-president; 
John B. Payne, treasurer. 

President Hutson, a Kentuckian, has 
been in Government service since 1924, 
He is a cost-conscious economist who 
is internationally known as the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s leading author- 
ity on the problems of tobacco market- 
ing. He was formerly Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration; head of the Agri- 
culture Division of Defense Advisory 
Commission, and he spent three years 
in Europe during the depression study- 
ing factors in those markets which in- 
fluenced the American tobacco farmer's 
income, 





Fireman’s Fund Sending 
Miles F. York to New York 


Miles F. York, Fireman’s Fund ocean 
marine underwriter for several years at 
the home office in San Francisco, has 
heen appointed an assistant manager 0! 
the Atlantic marine department in New 
York City and will take up his new 
duties some time after the first of next 
year. John H. McKinney and H. FE 
Reed will continue to serve as assistant 
managers. A native of California Mr. 
York has been in the marine department 
at the home office since his graduation 
in 1922 from the University of California. 





OHIO AGENTS HONOR FULKS 

Max M. Fulks, Chillicothe, recently 
elected a trustee of the Ohio Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents, will be honor 
guest at a dinner at the Neil House, 
Columbus, January 19, to be attended 
by agents from central Ohio counties. 


F. & G. FIRE DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Fidelity & Guaranty 
Fire of Baltimore have declared a divr 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable Jant 
ary 2, 1942, to stockholders of recor 
December 23. 
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Vandalism and War 
Form, Rate Changes 


COVERAGE IS BROADENED 





Some U. & O. Changes in New York 
State; War Risk Policy Term Now 
Limited to Two Months 


As announced briefly in these columns 
last week the Explosion Conference has 
promulgated a revised vandalism and 
malicious mischief endorsement and re- 
vised rates. The new form is the prac- 
tical equivalent of the old broad form 
and the previous limited coverage en- 
dorsement has withdrawn. The 
vandalism rates which, with the form, 
became effective November 21 are for 


been 


the most part reductions from the pre- 
vious rates. The reductions are not ap- 
plicable to existing insurance except 
that such insurance be cancelled and re- 
written in the same company for the 
same term and original amount. 

A new war risk exclusion clause has 
been provided for riot and explosion pol- 
icles and is also incorporated in the 
vandalism endorsement. This new clause 
is much simpler in wording and no long- 
er contains the phrases that proved so 
questionable, namely, “warlike opera- 
tions’ and “the agent of any govern- 
ment.” It is purely a denial of liability 
resulting from open hostilities or inva- 


sion. 
Use and Occupancy Changes 


Revised pages for use and occupancy 
rating were included in the changes. The 
principal revisions here are that the 
vandalism use and occupancy rates are 
double the normal rate produced by the 
application of the fire insurance formula. 
In New York City the procedure has 
been changed in that Exchange rules are 
no longer used for use and occupancy 
and rates are promulgated on the basis 
of suburban or up-state rules. This 
change was made because New York 


City use and occupancy rates are based 
on contents instead of building rates as 
elsewhere and Conference rates do not 
differentiate between the building and 
contents. The use and occupancy rules 
also included a new method for calculat- 
ing rates for the underground hazard in 
coal mining property. 

New rates and rules were also pro- 
vided for war risk insurance. Under 
the new rules the war risk policy term 
is limited to two months and a manda- 
tory endorsement has been provided that 
so limits the policy and makes it non- 
cancellable for the term. Rates have 
been adjusted to the two months’ term 
and are based solely on zone arid con- 
struction, eliminating occupancy as a 
rating factor. 





JAMESTOWN, N. Y., RERATED 

Persistent efforts by Fire Chief Ru- 
dolph H. Swanson of Jamestown, N. Y., 
to improve the city’s fire fighting facili- 
ties are about to be rewarded with a 
reduction in fire insurance rates for all 
property owners in Jamestown, accord- 
ing to a letter from G. M. Gilkison, en- 
gineer for the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization. 





WARNS ON COLLECTIONS 


Insurance agents are warned to watch 
collections of premiums because of the 
unemployment situations likely to de- 
velop in districts where non-defense in- 
dustries are located. President Robert 
C. Hosmer of the Excelsior of New York 
urges agents to watch particularly those 
policyholders who are going to be un- 
employed and not to extend undue credit. 





N. Y. FIRE EXAMINERS MEET 

The Fire Insurance Examiners Asso- 
ciation of New York held a dinner meet- 
ing last evening at Miller’s Restaurant 
on Fulton Street. A program of motion 
pictures was presented with the features 
being “Oil for Alladin’s Lamp” and 
“America’s Call to Arms.” The former 
depicts various phases of the oil indus- 
try and the latter of national defense. 


R. E. Day, Attorney, Office 
Of Judge Advocate, the Navy 





RALPH E. DAY 


Ralph E. Day, attorney, Office of 
Judge Advocate General, Navy Depart- 
ment, is chief of Section R which has to 
do with supplies, contracts, all bonds 
except fiduciary, insurance and some 
other miscellaneous matters. The Judge 
Advocate General is Admiral W. B. 
Woodson. Assistant Advocate General 
is Capt. T. L. Gatch. Chief of Division 
3 is Commander W. E. Hilbert. 

Mr. Day was originally from Johns- 
town, Pa., and has been in Government 
service thirty-three years. 

He went with the Revenue Cutter 
Service which in 1915 was made part 
of the Coast Guard. He was made a 
legal officer of the Coast Guard in 1920. 
In February, 1927, he resigned to be- 











You Can 


because they share in the public acceptance of the companies’ policies 
and enjoy the many services available for the development of new 


business and the retention of old. 


Occasionally an opening occurs in our agency ranks. 
be such an opportunity in your territory now. 


word from you to that effect will be appreciated. 


rofit Too. 


Other agents profit from association with this group of companies 


If you are interested, 


There may 










Ontario Producers to Give 


Qualification Course 


The Ontario Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association and the To- 
ronto Insurance Conference hope to re- 
duce the number of unqualified agents 
and commission snatchers as a result of 

’ qualification 
course. A resolution favoring the estab- 
lishment of the course was passed at the 
annual convention of the Ontario agents’ 
association in October, and it is expected 
that the plan may be in effect early in 
the new year. 

The aims of the qualification course 
are outlined in a brochure just prepared 
for distribution to agents. “The move- 
ment in its initial stages will be directed 
solely to the qualification of members 
of the two associations,” the brochure 
states. “The wisdom of this is obvious, 
as qualification of self gives a‘certain 
right to expect others to undergo a sim- 
ilar test. The extension of the scheme 
to other agents and to new agents is a 
matter of development, as is also the 
conferring of degrees and the attainment 
of a professional status for the insur- 
ance agency business.” 

Outlining benefits it is hoped will re- 
sult brochure states the qualification 
course should lead to increased business 
and improvement of ethical standards. 









VINELAND AGENCY PARTNER 

Lewis D. DeMarco has become a part- 
ner in the insurance and real estate 
agency of Bray & Macgeorge at Vine- 
land, N. J. The agency was established 
about forty years ago by the late Frank 
Bray and Dean Macgeorge. The name 
of the agency will not be changed. 





come affliated with Judge Advocate’s 


Office of the Navy. 

Two other attorneys in Mr. Day’s office 
are A. B. York and James E. Shepherd 
Mr. Shepherd was associated with Mary- 
land Casualty and Hartford A. & I. be- 
fore joining the Government. 


TIME 
TRIED AND 
FIRE 
TESTED 


THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INS. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


Providence, R. 1. 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 


ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


GREAT EASTERN FIRE INS. CO. 
White Plains, N. Y 





FIRE, WINDSTORM, EXPLOSION, AUTOMOBILE, INLAND MARINE, OCEAN MARINE, PROPERTY DAMAGE INSURANCE 


THE PHOENIX - CONNECTICUT GROUP 


COUNTRY-WIDE BROKERAGE SERVICE 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 30 TRINITY ST., HARTFORD, CON 
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Bugbee Talks on Plans 
For National Defense 


BEFORE FIRE WASTE COUNCIL 


Dangers of inventory Bombs and Sab- 
otage Open Public Mind to 
Fire Protection 


Percy Bugbee, general manager, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, talked 
on current developments in connection 
with fire defense as part of the national 
defense program in his address before 
the annual meeting of the agricultural 
committee of the National Fire Waste 
Chicago, 





Council at December 3. 


He said there is widespread recogni- 
tion of the fact that fire prevention and 
primary 


fire control are of importance 





PERCY BUGBEE 


during the national emergency, for three 
reasons: in present day warfare a prin- 
cipal weapon is the incendiary bomb, 
of widespread sabotage 
efforts on the part of foreign agents 
and fire has always been a major weap- 
on of the protection of 
defense from 


the possibility 


saboteur, and 

industries against fires 

any source is of great importance. 
Fire Defense Committee 


Mr. Bugbee outlined the 
the Office of Civilian Defense, of which 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New 
York is director, and said that he and 
his staff recognize the importance of fire 
defense in the defense program and have 


activities of 


set up a fire defense committee to study 
the broad problems of fire equipment 
and fire auxiliary forces and to make 


recommendations. 

“In general,” he remarked, “it can be 
said that the present plan is to organize 
vilian futons programs particularly in 
he areas from the coast three hundred 
miles inland, on the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific and to organize civilian 
lefense programs in the principal indus- 
rial centers at least in the rest of the 
uuntry. According to the latest infor- 
nation from the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, nearly 6,000 local defense coun- 
cils have been organized at the present 
time and 214,000 auxiliary firemen have 
been enrolled in connection with these 
le fe nse counc ils. 


coasts, 


Increased Fire Hazards 


He said that a desirable aspect of the 
program is the fact that many thousands 
of volunteer civilian defense workers 
are being given an appreciation of the 
fundamentals of fire protection and fire 


revention in their training programs. 
In connection with protection against 
sabotage, he said, this work falls under 


jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, and that all evidence in- 
dicates there has been little or no im- 


portant sabotage in connection with the 


defense program. He continued: 

“Of equal importance with measures 
to protect against incendiary attack and 
against sabotage, it seems to me, is the 
protection of defense industries against 
any sort of fire, whether started by care- 
lessness or design. Because of tremen- 
dously increased production, we are fac- 
ing vastly increased fire hazards. Plants 
are operating on three shifts, new men 
are being rapidly introduced, stocks and 
values are increased, and the need for 
haste makes people take chances.” 

He commended the work of the Army 
and Navy Departments, National Bu- 
reau for the Protection of Industrial 
Plants organized by the fire insurance 
companies, the N. F. P. A. and other 
bodies for bringing about better recog- 
nition of the importance of fire pro- 
tection. 


TORONTO INSURANCE SURVEY 
Conference Favors Policy Consolidations 
on Main City Schedule and 
Other Properties 

A recommendation that the city of 
Toronto’s 398 fire insurance policies be 
consolidated to not more than 100 poli- 
cies is contained in an interim report 
which has been presented to the city 
by the Toronto Insurance Conference. 
The conference has been acting in an 
advisory capacity at the request of the 
city. 

The report recommends that the 213 
policies covering the main city schedule 
be reduced to not more than fifty, and 
the 185 individual policies, covering mis- 
cellaneous properties outside the main 
city schedule also be reduced to about 
fifty. 


Several 





months ago the city decided 


to consider the advisability of inaugu- 
rating a self-insurance fund to replace 
existing fire insurance policies. The 
conference was asked to prepare a re. 
port on a survey of the city’s fire ip- 
surance. 

Although most of the report is con- 
cerned with an examination of the city’s 
fire insurance policies, other matters 
dealt with include special risks insur. 
ance, fidelity bonds, boiler insurance, 
elevator insurance and fire insurance, 


WAR CORRESPONDENT SPEAKS 
The Southern California Fire Under. 
writers Association had for its guest 
speaker at the meeting held on Decem- 
ber 8 at the Hotel Rosslyn, Arthur 0. 
O’Connor, former Australian war corre- 
spondent and now U. S. manager for the 
Australian National Publicity Associa- 
tion. 


























The present series of National Board 


advertisements is 


caption asks the same question in each 
advertisement: What does Capital Stock 
Company Insurance do for you? But 


each month the answer is different. In 


December it is 


mind” — with reasons why. 
tion and diverse answers should be a 
part of your sales talks daily. Clip these 


advertisements — Carry them — use 


them. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


unique. 


“It brings you peace of 


A bold face 


The ques- 


CONNECTICUT 
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War Cooperation Dominant Note 


As Commissioners Meet in N. Y. 


By Edwin N. Eager 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners’ meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York this week 
opened Monday morning under as dra- 
matic circumstances as have ever at- 
tended a gathering of the organization. 
Coming less than twenty-four hours 
after Japan’s treacherous attack on this 
country, patriotism was completely domi- 
nant. The very first act of the con- 
vention was to adopt unanimously a 
resolution pledging full aid to the Gov- 
ernment in the war effort. Representa- 
tives of the forty- five state insurance 
departments present voted for this reso- 
lution. 

Offered by Commissioner George A. 
Jowles of Virginia the resolution, which 
was wired immediately to President 
Roosevelt, cited Japan’s attack and con- 
cluded as follows: 

“Resolved by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners that we 
enthusiastically pledge wholehearted and 
unswerving support to our nation and 
to our Government and to the defense 
agencies thereof. 

“Be it further resolved that both as 
an association and as individual citizens 
we cheerfully offer every possible na- 
triotic service of which we are capable.” 

Canadians Present 

Insurance Super'ntendent E. B. Mc- 
Latchy of New Brunswick, president of 
the Canadian Superintendents 
tion, declared that the destiny of the 
United States and Canada lie along the 
same road and the same applies to the 
insurance interests of the two nations. 
He was strongly applauded when he 
predicted that Japan’s attack on Hawaii 
“will be avenged many times over.’ 

Other Canadian representatives pres- 
ent were Commissioners Georges La 
France of Quebec and Hartley D. Mc- 
Nairn of Ontario. 


President Charles F. Hobbs of the 


A S soci a-. 


who is Commissioner of 
Vice-President John 
Sharp Williams, 3d, Mississippi, offered 
a resolution that, in view of the na- 
tional emergency, the officers and_exec- 
utive committee be authorized to act 
with full rights of the association on 
any matter requiring a quick decision 
which may arise between meetings of 
the association. This was approved 
without dissent. 
New Commissioners 
Three new commissioners were intro- 


association, 
Kansas, presided. 


duced. They were Edward L. Scheufler 
of Missouri, Oscar W. Carlson of Utah 
and O. Lockhart of Texas. 


After the conclusion of the morning’s 
business session the several hundred 
commissioners, deputies and insurance 
men present stayed to hear the broad- 
cast of President Roosevelt’s appeal to 
Congress for a declaration of war on 
Japan. 
Committee on Resolutions 

The committee on resolutions for this 
convention consisted of Commissioners 
Frank N. Julian, Alabama, chairman; 

Herbert Graves, Arkansas, and Mor- 
vin Duel, Wisconsin. 

A committee on. illegal underwriting 
practices and allocation of fire premiums 
was appointed and consists of Super- 
intendent L. H. Pink, New York; George 
A. Bowles, Virginia; Frank N. Julian, 
Alabama; Morvin Duel, Wisconsin; Paul 
F. Jones, Illinois, and H. N. Morin, 
Rhode Island. 

Barry and Button Attend 

James Victor Barry of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute and Col. Joseph But- 
ton of the Stock Company Association, 
two veteran ex-commissioners, who for 
years have been intimate friends, were 
at the meeting together. Mr. Barry 
was Commissioner for Michigan years 
ago and Col. Button long was head of 
the Virginia Department. 


TO STUDY TAX FORMULA 


Western Commissioners Marine Tax AIl- 
location Proposal Goes to Sub- 
Committee 


The committee on taxation of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, of which John J. Holmes of 
Montana is chairman, voted this week to 
submit to a sub-committee of three for 
analysis the formula of the 
Western Conference of Commissioners 
for allocating marine premiums for tax 
purposes. Serving on this sub-com- 
mittee are Commissioners Seth B. 
Thompson of Oregon, Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts and John 


proposed 


B. Gontrum of Maryland. The com- 
mittee will report a formula to the 
June, 1942, annual meeting of the as- 


sociation. 

At a committee meeting held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on Monday the com- 
missioners expressed a desire for uni- 


formity of procedure among states on 
tax allocation and said marine under- 
writers also desire uniformity. At pres- 


ent practically none exists, it was said. 
Following is the proposed formula of the 
Western commissioners: 
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Dec. 1 for Valuations 


The commissioners association this 
week approved the valuations committee 
report which adopts December 1, rather 
than December 31, for valuation pur- 
poses of all classes of securities. Stocks 
and bonds shall be valued at market 
quotations as of December 1 except that 
in the case of securities not quoted on 
that date the latest available information 
shall be used. Stocks acquired after De- 
cember 1 should be valued at actual 
cost. 





Fire Prevention Committee 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners this week created a fire 
Prevention committee which will work 
with other agencies to cut down the 
national fire waste. On this committee 
were appointed Commissioners J. B. 
Gontrum, Maryland; J. M. McCormack, 
Tennessee: W. A. Sullivan, Washing- 
ton; N, R. Tohnson, Minnesota, and 
F. Jordan, District of Columbia. These 
commissioners are also the fire marshals 
of their states. 





Sabotage Prevention 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners this week approved a 
motion to work with Federal and state 
agencies in connection with defense 
Plans and prevention of sabotage. 





Other Commissioners’ News 
Other news reports on the commis- 
sioners’ meeting in New York will be 


found in the life and casualty insurance 
sections of this issue. 


Extension of Rate Regulation Idea 
Opposed at Commissioners’ Meeting 


Practically no enthusiasm was shown 
idea of extension of powers of 
state regulation of fire and casualty in- 
surance rating at the hearing conducted 
Tuesday by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners’ committee on 
allocation of fire premiums and violation 
of state rating laws. Insurance com- 
pany representatives, as well as several 
commissioners, were not inclined either 
to believe that any voluntary nation- 
wide rating organization of insurance 
companies supported by the commis- 
sioners’ association would be practical 
as a solution to the problem of inter- 
state rate deviations and violations. 

Insurance Superintendent Louis H. 
Pink of New York, as chairman of 
the committee, stated at the outset of 
the well attended hearing that a seri- 
ous rating problem exists because many 
fire and casualty companies are violat- 
ing rating principles by writing inter- 
state risks at manual rates in the rate 
regulated states and then heavily cut- 
ting the manual rates in states where 
there is no regulation. The net result 
of this is to give the assured an overall 
rate below that contemplated by the 
authorities in the rate regulated states, 
of which New York is one. 

No Decisions Reached 

The meeting Tuesday was purely pre- 
liminary and exploratory. No decisions 
were reached although it is expected 
that the committee will give further 
study to the matter before the annual 
meeting of the commissioners next June. 


for the 


Mr. Pink said that ultimately there must 
be an extension of rate regulation 
throughout the country or else some 
relaxation in rating by the states which 
now practice it. The present situation 
is wholly inconsistent because of the 
lack of uniformity among states with 
respect to rating matters. Mr. Pink 
hopes a solution will be found which 
will result in stabilization and in a cor- 
rect apportionment of premiums by 
states. 

A. V. Gruhn of the American Mutual 
Alliance, Chicago, in giving just his per- 
sonal opinion, said that he thought his 
companies would cooperate in whatever 
could be agreed upon by the insurance 
industry and the commissioners but that 
the problem would require a lot of study. 
He feels that self-regulation of rates na- 
tion-wide would break down because not 


all companies, either stock or mutual, 
would stay in line. 
William Leslie, general manager of 


the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 

Underwriters, sees practical difficul- 
ties in getting all carriers into a nation- 
wide voluntary agreement on rating. He 
said it should be possible otherwise to 
arrive at rating formulas which would 
produce the kind of premiums reflect- 
ing sound underwriting. Extension of 
rate regulation, he feels, is not the prop- 
er answer because of the straight-jacket 
rules involved, which would penalize 
particularly a relatively new and grow- 
ing business like casualty insurance. It 
was conceded that there has not been 
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GOVERNMENT MEN AT MEETING 


E. W. Saunders, E. C. Crumley and 
Howard Gates Look in on Commis- 
sioners Convention Here 

Three men who paid a short visit to 
the Commissioners convention at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania were E. C. Crumley, 
manager of the insurance unit, Federal 
Works Administration; E. M. Saunders, 
manager insurance unit, Department of 
Yards and Docks, U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment, and Howard Gates, U. S. Mari- 





1942 Meeting i in Denver 


Denver, Colo., has been selected for 
the 1942 annual meeting of the Na- 
doual Association of Insurance Com- | 
missioners. The convention will be | 
held in June, the exact dates to be 
fixed later. 





much extension of rate regulation in 
recent years. 
Public Interest Paramount 

Executive Vice-President H. P. Stell- 
wagen of the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America echoed the sentiments 
of aged sp cokers in saying that the 
f paramount con- 
Rel axation rather than more 
rensieding seems to be desirable, he said. 
Regulation, he believes, is not demanded 
by the public but pressure comes largely 
from within the business. Progress has 
been greatest, he contended, where reg- 
ulation has been least. Wh ng he defi- 


-rest 
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aa ration. 





nitely supported t he principle of insur- 
ance company regulation by states to 
guaranty solvency and to control other 


tellwagen said that rating 

included. If cut rating 
gets out of hand it would threaten sol- 
vency, and then each state already has 
full power to act. 


matters Mr. S 
should not be 


Joseph J. Magrath of Chubb & Son 
said he agreed with Messrs. Leslie and 
Stellwagen. He continued by saying 
he thought that the right of analysis 
of i risks for rating purposes 
nibs be sacrificed altogether for 





re so inflexible. 

“Insurance Commissioner Paul F. Jones 
f declared that the commis- 
an opportunity 
cooperation be- 
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1e purpose of working out 
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a real solution this ‘difficult problem. 
John R. Dumont, manager of the In- 





terstate Underwriters Board an d former 
Nebraska Superintendent, told how the 


1.U.B. has worked for over a decade to 
control interstate fire premium writings. 
He said the organization, which repre- 
sents over 200 companies and controls 
about 85% of such business, is Join gz the 


best it can to hold to proper rating. 


MHA ELECTS G. c. ‘C. STEMBLER 
George C. Stembler, prominent insur- 
nan of Miami, Fla., was elected 
anna of the Miami Housing Author- 
ity at the annual meeting of the organ- 
ization. 
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Cuyler Article on Personnel 


(Continued from Page 79) 


ered to be trained and a good training 
policy will gradually take care of much 
of the problem. 

Now, how do we establish a training 
program? I have referred to policy and 
attitude. I mean by policy, the estab- 
lishment of a system that can be put 
down on paper, that is formally under- 
stood as a policy. I mean by attitude a 
frame of mind on the part of manage- 
ment which is alert to the many train- 
ing opportunities which appear from 
time to time, but which cannot be actu- 
ally put down as a policy. I should 
say, of the two, that attitude is the 
more important. 


Encourage Bright Youngsters 


For instance, I can say that it is our 
policy to encourage every bright young- 
ster we can lay our hands on to go 
to school in the evening. We do this 
by offering scholarships for tuition, 
which for the very capable, reach at- 
tractive proportions. A large number 
of our younger employes are constantly 
in attendance at the American Institute 
of Banking. A lesser number are study- 
ing at night for degrees at our local 
universities. Any number of others are 
studying special courses, preparing them- 
selves on special subjects. 

These people are recommended by su- 
pervisors all over the institution. Thus, 
after he has been in the bank for only 
a short time, the youngster has some 
chance for recognition and help and the 
bank develops lists of individuals who 
are considered by their supervisors to 
show promise. This is more or less 
routine with us. At least the system is. 
However, the individuals are followed 
very closely. As we follow them, they 
gradually form a group that we hope 
will take positions of real responsibility 
in the future. 

Then I could say it is our policy to 
analyze our jobs to find out which ones 
offer real, practical training in a broader 
sense than the ordinary job. It is most 
important to have these jobs occupied 
by those who can grow and, if it is 
found that they are being occupied by 
those who cannot grow, transfers should 
be made. We look on certain depart- 
ments and certain jobs as being schools 
in themselves. This is a most important 
training function. 


Training for Job 


I have already mentioned the way we 
train our younger girls. Along the line, 
down through the departments, the same 
type of practical training for the actual 
job and the job ahead takes place. Of 
course, there is nothing unusual about 
this, except to say that we insist, for 
instance, that everyone having an im- 
portant job is training someone to be his 
understudy. This becomes very impor- 
tant when the key jobs are involved for 
it is most necessary to do all possible 
to get the right man in the understudy 
position. 

Another established training policy is 
that having to do with the selection, 
employment and training of college grad- 
uates. People get a mistaken idea that 
the college graduate is a particularly fa- 
vored individual. Naturally, we look on 
the universities as a great source of 
supply and we look on the background 
that the university gives as a most valu- 
able asset in the right individual. In 
the wrong individual it can be a terrible 
liability. 

We are constantly looking for the 
right individual. Like everyone else we 
often guess wrong. However, when we 
think we have found him we do intro- 
duce him into the mystery of banking 
in a fairly special way. We realize that 
he will not stay with us long if we put 
him on a routine job and forget him. For 
his first six months with us we rotate 
him through our departments. We know 
he will have no technical training at 
the end, but we do expect him to gain 
a picture of the whole and get a con- 
ception of what banking service is. We 
do not yet know much about him and 
his real training doesn’t start until he 


gets assigned to an actual job in 
department. We endeavor to be very 
careful about these assignments. For- 
tunately, the machine age has left us 
still some departments where consider 
able initiative, imagination and judgment 
is required in the work and where we 
can discover within a reasonable time 
what quality of mind, personality and 
character he really has. 


sone 


Is on the Spot 

In return for such special treatment 
we demand much. We definitely expect 
him to live up to his background and 
possibilities and act quickly if he doesn’t. 
He is, so to speak, on the spot and 
the mortality among college men is per- 
haps greater than for any other class 
of employe. Despite this, we feel the 
per cent that come through and grow 
into responsible positions make this 
whole program extremely worthwhile. 

So much for what may be described 
as the formal aspect of a training pol- 
icy. I can say emphatically that such 
a policy is only as good as the people 
who get behind it. In saying this I am 
now talking about the attitude of man- 
agement on the subject. Unless man- 
agement is wide awake to its importance 
and insists on certain results, it is im- 
possible to make those down the line, 
responsible for making any system work, 
take this responsibility seriously. 

I have seen men, technically equipped 
to take higher responsibilities, lose out 
on those responsibilities because our 
management doubted their ability to 
train others. I have seen other men 
moved out of important positions be- 
cause they were not graduating enough 
people out of their divisions into re- 
sponsible jobs. 


Elasticity in Program 


Such an attitude will give great elas- 
ticity to any training program. I be- 
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lieve I can express best what I mean 
by elasticity by giving you the follow- 
ing example. As much as I dislike re- 
calling the early thirties everyone re- 
members the banking crisis in 1933. Few 
know of the repercussions on personnel. 
People were terribly discouraged. Banks 
were forced into a severe reduction of 
force and, worse from the young man’s 
point of view, business had contracted 
to a point where there was much too 
little for the number of experienced men 
in the field. When would youth ever 
eet a chance? The best of our young 
men were starting to leave us and we 
were in no position to offer them any 
great inducement to stay. We were 
faced with a real problem. 

Under the leadership of some of our 
senior men, including directors, we de- 
cided to gather from all parts of the 
institution the names of those between 
26 and 32 years of age who, in the opin- 
ion of everyone, were of marked poten- 
tial worth. We told these men we had 
eathered them together because we be- 
lieved they, in a large part, would some 
day be running the bank. While we 
could not make them officers, we ex- 
pressly told them we wanted to bring 
them closer to the official family so 
they would get a clearer understanding 
of what official responsibility was and 
be better prepared for it when their 
time came. This group of fifty-odd was 
then divided into smaller groups and, 
once a week, sat around our directors’ 


table in intimate discussion with indi- 
vidual senior officials. 
Our experience shows that of this 


group, 50% are now officers of the bank, 
one a vice-president. About 20% have 
left us. The remaining 30% are impor- 
tant men and I believe there is not one 
who is dissatisfied with the progress he 
has made. This was only eight years 
ago. We have kept up this idea and 
from time to time, since this original 
group, have assembled other groups. 
Humane Approach 

In covering, as I have, some of the 

high points of our personnel policy, I 
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fear perhaps I have not stressed enough 
the humane approach that must be made 
to all of these problems. We are deal- 
ing with human beings and it is im- 
possible to cubby-hole people within the 
confines of an exact policy. Nothing 
can be substituted for the type of good 
judgment that leads to fair play. Insur- 
ance men represent an industry that has 
made one of the greatest contributions 
to social welfare and to living standards 
that has ever been or ever will be made. 
They hold in trust the security of mil- 
lions of human beings. Banks, to a 
certain extent are in the same position. 
It seems to me that we must look on 
our employes with the same human in- 
terest that we look on our policyhold- 
ers and on our customers. 

We cannot afford to forget that we 
are dealing with human beings. The 
most intelligent personnel policy possible 
to devise is no good unless those re- 
sponsible for its administration interpret 
it in a truly humane light. 


Factors Cause Unrest 


I have rather a definite opinion as to 
some of the factors that cause unrest 
and misunderstanding between employ- 
ers and employes, between capital and 
labor. I believe that man was born to 
create, to feel a sense of partnership in 
some great undertaking, that down in his 
inner being he is a real artisan by 
nature. Against these natural instincts, 
our vast industrial development has 
placed him on the assembly line or in 
jobs that control him and over which 
he has little opportunity to express his 
individuality. This is a great spiritual 
loss. In most instances he is too 1g- 
norant to anayze this loss. All he feels 
is an irking unrest and unhappiness, an 
insult to the finest in his nature. This 
unrest is open to the worst sort of ex- 
ploitation. It is an unnatural form 0 
exploitation because it offers material 
compensation for a spiritual loss. 

Such compensation can never fully 
satisfy. Something else must be devel- 
oped as a counteracting agent. We 
cannot change our systems, we do not 
want to change our systems. There 's 
only one answer as I see it and that 
is personal leadership. We must let 
the employe know we are interested im 
him as an individual, that he is impor- 
tant to us as an individual, that he has 
our respect and that we will play abso- 
lutely fair with him. We, who have 
taken such strides in developing a great 
service toward the social welfare of out 
nation cannot deal lightly with those who 
work for us. Work with us must pro 
vide a way of life, must justify all that 
is best in the individual. We are €n 
trusted with a great social responsibility 
and we cannot be false to that trust. 
In my opinion, it is only with a keen 
sense of this trust that the personne 
problem can be approached successfully. 
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Development of Aviation Insurance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


without a fatal accident. Comparison 
with the safety record of the railroads 
is inevitable, and this comparison speaks 
well for the airlines. In fairness to both 
it should be pointed out that in bad air- 
plane crashes there are more deaths than 
injuries, while railroad accidents develop 
many more injuries and fewer deaths. 
During the year 1940 railroad accidents 
killed and injured 10.95 persons for every 
hundred million passenger miles traveled. 
Domestic airlines.in the same year killed 
and injured 4.10 persons per hundred 
million of passenger miles traveled. 


All Agents in Position to Write 
Aviation Insurance 


One reason why aviation insurance 
has stepped over the threshold into a 
coverage which will be written by in- 
surance agencies everywhere is that in- 
surance agencies everywhere are in a 
position to write the coverage. In the 
beginning the principal aviation accounts 
were handled by specialized brokers. 
This is no longer generally true. While 
some of these accounts, from the stand- 





Daniel deR. M. Scarritt 


Daniel deR. M. Scarritt, manager 
of the Associated Aviation Under- 
writers of 90 John Street, New York, 
is a former chief of Air Regulations 
Division, Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington. 
He came from Washington in 1928 
to head the aviation department of 
the Transportation Companies and in 
1929 reinsured with the Associated 
Aviation Underwriters all of Trans- 
portation’s aviation business. In 1930 
he reinsured a substantial part of the 
Independence Companies’ home of- 
fice aviation business which he had 
underwritten for them. He became 
manager of Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters in 1931. He is a World 
War pilot and holds a commission in 
the Air Corps Reserve. 

The Associated Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, co-directed by Chubb & Son and 
Marine Office of America, has the 
following member companies: Alli- 
ance Assurance, American Eagle, 
American Ins. Co., Continental, Fed- 
eral, Fidelity & Casualty, Fidelity- 
Phenix, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., Fire- 
men’s, Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens 
Falls Insurance Co., Hanover, Lon- 
don Assurance (Marine), Marine In- 
surance Co. Ltd. Merchants Fire, 
Merchants Indemnity, Sea Insurance 
Co. and United States Guarantee Co. 











point of large premium volume, are still 
handled by brokers, by far the great 
bulk of all the business is handled by 
agents, and the proportion of coverage 
for the last few years is progressively 
changing in favor of the agents. There 
is no longer any mystery in handling 
this business. Any agent in the country 
can place aviation insurance, and can do 
so easily and satisfactorily, irrespective 
of whether he represents a company 
which is a member of any of the three 
stock company groups. Those groups 
are the Associated Aviation Underwrit- 
ers, Aero Insurance Underwriters, United 
States Aviation Underwriters, Inc. In 
addition there is the Employers, which 
writes through a general agent—New- 
house & Sayre, Inc. 

_ Writing this insurance is simplicity 
itself. If the agent has no supplies he 
can write to one of the groups and they 
will be willingly furnished. These sup- 
plies consist primarily of specimen. poli- 
cies for the agent’s own education and 
applications for each form of insurance 
written. Application forms are pre- 
pared in such a manner that it is en- 
tirely possible for an agent to write a 
line where he has had no previous con- 
tact with aviation insurance. The appli- 
cation asks for all the data the under- 


writer wants, and the completed appli- 
cation gives him all the information he 
needs. The burden of selection, there- 
fore, falls upon the underwriter and not 
upon the agent. There has been pub- 
lished by all of the groups, as a guide, 

a rate indication folder. While the 

rates shown are not fixed rates, they 

show the price range within which any 
given risk can be accepted. 

Due to the necessity of keeping rates 
at the lowest possible levels and the 
manner in which the aviation groups 
are established, the aviation underwriter 
must collect an earned premium for all 
exposures. No flat cancellations can be 
effected and the agent therefore should 
order risks bound only upon receipt of 
a firm order from the assured. 

Eight Common Hull Coverages 

There are eight common hull cover- 
ages as follows: 

1. All Risks—Excluding Crash. 
Including fire in the air except fol- 
lowing crash. No deductibles. 

If fire in air is not included reduce 

basic rate .25 and loading .06. 

All Risks—Including Crash. 

No deductibles, except crash and 

fire following crash losses subject to 

deductible 10% of insured value. 

Minimum deductible $100. 

3. Named Perils—Excluding Crash. 
Including fire in the air except fol- 
lowing crash. No deductibles. 

4. Named Perils—Including Crash. 

No deductibles, except crash and 

fire following crash losses subject to 

deductible of 10% of insured value. 

Minimum deductible $100. 

Standard Light Plane Policy — 

Named perils $50 deductible except 

on fire, theft and crash—30% de- 

ductible on crash including fire fol- 
lowing crash. 

6. Special Light Plane Policy—Named 

perils $25 deductible except on fire, 

theft and crash—20% to 40% self- 
insurance on crash including fire 
following crash. 

Fire Not in Flight. 

Fire All Circumstances, excluding 

fire following crash. 

Public liability, passenger liability and 
property damage insurances are also 
usually taken out by owners of air- 
craft. 

Why Future of Aviation Will Develop 


That the the future of aviation in this 
country is bound to develop will be 
clearly seen by some facts which can 
carry no other conclusion. 

Prior to the beginning of the present 
war the Civil Aeronautics Board de- 
veloped its Civil Pilot Training Program 
under which practically free instruction 
is given to college students and certain 
other selected groups. This program not 
only encompasses primary instruction, 
but, for those students who are par- 
ticularly apt, secondary and instructor 
training is available. The program has 
now been under way sufficiently long 
for it to have provided already a sub- 
stantial reservoir of pilots, some of whom 
have, as before mentioned, progressed 
to the higher stage of training under a 
civil pilot training plan, or have entered 
the Army or Navy flying schools. 

Thus, because of the war, you have 
a gigantic building plan for military 
ships and the pilots to fly them. When 
the war is over these tremendous plants 
now building military equipment are not 
going to be needed, or will be needed 
only to a limited extent for war or 
defense purposes. In my opinion, when 
that time arrives, plant facilities now 
already available, but which will not be 
needed for the tremendous volume of 
military ships now required, will un- 
doubtedly to a growing extent be utilized 
for the building of cheaper airplanes for 
commercial or private use. This will en- 
courage an extraordinary increase in 
private flying. The great reservoir of 
trained pilots will return to civil life 
equipped for a career to fly transport 
passenger planes, or to become owners 


i. 


wm 
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of planes which will be used for private 
pleasure flying, or flying in the interest 
of their own or other businesses. 

Thousands of young men are becom- 
ing air-minded; in fact, have already be- 
come so. For instance, on July 1, 1941, 
there were 82,277 civil airplane pilots, 
just twice as many as there were three 
years ago. As of October 1, 1941, the 
number of certified pilots reached 91,442. 
These figures, of course, do not take into 
account the hoards of young men trained 
by the services. 

Furthermore, there are tens of thou- 
sands of men employed in the aircraft 
industry, many of whom have their eyes 
fixed on making aviation a career. Ex- 
act number of workers employed in air- 
craft industry on September 1, 1941, 
was 326,002. Since January 1 more than 
seventy-five new airports have been ap- 
proved for the nation’s system of de- 
fense and for civic landing fields, bring- 
ing total number of Civil Aeronautics 
Administration airports through conti- 
nental U. S. A. to 2,277 this Fall. 

Situation Prior to Present War 


Prior to the beginning of the present 
war the aircraft factories in this coun- 
try were utilized for the purpose of 
building sufficient transport aircraft to 
meet domestic and foreign demands and 
military ships authorized by the War 
and Navy Departments. The volume of 
units necessary to meet these require- 
ments was small compared with the tre- 
mendous volume which all airplane fac- 
tories are now turning out. This addi- 
tional volume, of course, was brought 
about by the fact that we are building 
for Britain, Russia and China under the 
lease-lend plan, and at the same time 
these factories are also charged with 
supplying the needs of our own greatly 
expanded services. Several years ago all 
aircraft plants were bidding for orders, 
but today no sales force is needed, as 
each one has a backlog of orders totaling 
many millions of dollars with additional 
orders following as soon as deliveries 
reduce to any appreciable extent the 
orders on hand. 

Turning Point in the Industry 

As the development of aviation in- 
surance in this country has had a close 
corollary with the development of the 
industry it might be interesting at this 
point to describe the turning point where 
the industry, after being stalemated, 
again got under way. As was _ said 
earlier in this article there was virtu- 
ally no aviation insurance before 1926. 
This did not mean, however, that there 
was not a demand on insurance compa- 
nies to write coverage to meet require- 
ments in the aviation field. Companies 
had taken a position on the fence wait- 
ing to see what would happen in the 
building and flying of planes. In those 
days it could hardly be called an indus- 
try. Manufacturing was largely on a 
hit or miss basis. Planes then in use 
were mostly war surplus products in 
the hands of pilots who had been trained 
for or had flown in World War No. 1. 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Real impetus was not given to indus- 
try until 1927—the focal point being 
Lindbergh’s Paris flight. The year be- 
fore saw the passage of a Federal Air 
Commerce Act which authorized the 
establishment of a bureau to encourage 
and regulate civil aeronautics in this 
country. This bureau, now known as 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, was then 
and has again become a branch of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Dominant Government figure in the bu- 
reau at Washington was William P. 
MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Air. Clarence M. Young 
was originally Chief of the Air Reg- 
ulations Division of the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce—later 
becoming Director of Aeronautics in the 
MacCracken regime. Young, himself, 
became Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Air after MacCrackert’s res- 
ignation. Both these men were real 
pioneers in encouraging aviation and 
giving it a public authority. 

About that time sporadic attempts 
were made to develop the passenger 
phase of commercial air transportation. 
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Plans, however, were loosely drawn and 
operations were certainly not all that 
could be desired. However, beginning 
with 1926, and especially after the pas- 
sage of the Act, what is known as “im- 
portant money” began flowing into the 
aircraft business because it was felt that 
with Federal regulation and supervision 
would come the stability necessary in 
building up an industry, thus substitut- 
ing system and efficiency for the adven- 
ture, romance and gambling spirit which 
had been heretofore associated with the 
manufacture and operation of planes. 
Thus, at that time, there came into be- 
ing the nucleus of what is now the air 
transport system of the country. 

All set, therefore, for serious and ef- 
ficient manufacturing of planes, with 
capital in more friendly mood and under 
the authority of the Government’s Air 
Commerce Act, the development in plane 
manufacturing got its impetus in 1927, 
took on a practical and serious mien, 
and there followed a progressive, steady 
expansion, especially in air transport and 
its complementary essential develop- 
ments, such as the factors which sup- 
ply need of a growing transport busi- 
ness, private flying and industrial aid 
flying. (Industrial aid flying is not 
scheduled or private air transport, but 
is the flying done in the interest of 
business. A constantly growing number 
of industrial organizations were using 
planes for their own business purposes, 
until recently taken over by the Govern- 
ment.) 

Importance of the Watres Act 

In the beginning planes largely car- 
ried mail, passenger flying being the 
secondary consideration. Then the Wat- 
res Act was passed, requiring mail con- 
tractors to furnish passenger facilities 
on all mail schedules. This necessitated 
an entirely different approach and de- 
manded serious consideration of a type 
of equipment to be built with the pas- 
senger the prime influence. If it had 
not been for the Watres Act years 
would no doubt have gone by before 
the operators would have, of their own 
volition, placed proper emphasis on pas- 
senger travel by air. It was expensive 
for the operators at the beginning, but 
they found a way to purchase the addi- 
tional required equipment in order to 
accommodate passengers. 

The aviation industry continued to de- 
velop until one day there came a shock 
when the Government canceled the mail 
contracts of the air transport carriers. 
All of the air transport companies had 
mail contracts, and this action caused 
a tremendous set-back to the industry, 
crippling it for a number of years. The 
charge was collusion in connection with 
mail contracts awarded by the prede- 
cessor administration. 

What followed is well known. The 
Army was given the job of flying the 
mails. Many of those pilots were young, 
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Home Makes Potter and Peterson 
Vice-Presidents; Other Promotions 


Franklin Everett Potter and Leonard 
Peterson, formerly secretary of the 
Home of New York, 
made vice-president and secretary of the 
company. Herbert C. Taylor, George 
Ellsworth Stroub, T. Morgan Williams 


have each been 


and Felix Hargrett, all formerly assist- 
ant secretaries, have been named sec- 





LEONARD PETERSON 


David Harold Moore, secre- 
tary of National Liberty and of the 
Baltimore American, both companies of 
the Home Fleet, has been made a sec- 
retary of the Home. 


retaries. 


Potter and Peterson Careers 

Franklin Everett Potter, born in 1892, 
graduated from Mississippi State College 
in 1915 and went with the Mississippi 
State Rating Bureau. He joined the 
Home in 1920 as special agent in Mis- 
sissippi. He became state agent in 1928, 
Louisiana assistant general adjuster in 
1933, general adjuster in 1936, assistant 
secretary in 1936 and secretary in 1938. 
He was president of Eastern Loss Ex- 
ecutives Conference in 1939, is a mem- 
ber of loss committee, New York Board; 
director of Western Adjustment & In- 
spection Co.; member, advisory commit- 
tee, Eastern Department Fire Compa- 
nies Adjustment Bureau. 

Leonard Peterson, born in 1893, re- 
ceived a B.A. degree in 1916 and studied 
fire protection engineering at the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology in Chi- 
cago. He was then with the Michigan 
Inspection Bureau, Central Actuarial 
Bureau, Chicago, and Fire Prevention 
Co., Inc., Chicago, going to the Home 
in 1920 as special agent in the Chicago 
fice. In 1921 he was made special 
agent in charge of Chicago office de- 
partment of improved risk, in 1927 as- 
t manager, New York office de- 
partment of improved risk, and in 1930 
li) ! 1 Western depart- 


underwriter, 





ment. He a member of Conference 
ot Special Risk Underwriters, Sprinkler 
Lea e Conference and Explosion Con- 
OR 
Taylor and Stroub 
Herbert C. Taylor, born in 1889, was 
educated in Richmond, Va., public 
schools and was previously associated 
with Mutual Life Insurance Co., First 
and Merchants National Bank, and T. L. 
Alfriend & Son there He went with 
the Home in 1916 special agent and 
1920 became st agent, Franklin; 
1927 state agent, Home and affiliated 
ipanies; 1938 assistant general ad- 


juster, and 1939 assistant secretary. He 


served two terms as chairman, advisory 
committee, Virginia Rating 
Bureau, and is a former president of 
the Insurance Field Club of Virginia. 
George Ellsworth Stroub, born in 1901, 
was educated in New York public schools, 
was the first man to complete the In- 
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surance Institute course and second per- 
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FRANKLIN E. POTTER 


son to receive an Institute diploma. He 
went with the Home after completing 
school in 1916 as file boy, went through 


all the Pacific departments, became Mon- 
tana special agent in 1924, Arizona spe- 
cial agent in 1925, southern California- 
Arizona special agent in 1926, Montana 
state agent in 1930, assistant secretary 
in 1938. He is a member of Insurance 
Society of New York, and Montana 
Pond Blue Goose. 


Williams, Hargrett and Moore 


T. Morgan Williams, born in 1903, 
attended University of Pennsylvania 
Wharton School for three years, and 
was with Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica thereafter for seven years, going 
with the Home in 1929 as Philadelphia 
suburban manager. He became a state 
agent in 1931 and home office suburban 
manager in 1932, and in 1938 was made 
assistant secretary. He is a member of 
Building Congress and Blue Goose and 
of the Regional Plan Association. 

Felix Hargrett, born in 1902, is a 
graduate of University of Georgia, class 
of 1924. He was with Southeastern 
Underwriters Association from 1924 to 
1925 and came to the Home in 1926 
as special agent. He was assistant man- 
ager in Philadelphia in 1930, assistant 
manager, New York service department 
in 1932, manager of the Washington, 
D. C., office in 1938 and assistant secre- 
tary in 1939, 

David Harold Moore, born in Chicago, 
attended the University of Chicago. He 
became an examiner for Great Ameri- 
can in Chicago, later being a rater for 
Michigan Inspection Bureau, engineer 
for Chritchell, Miller, Whitney & Bar- 
bour, Chicago, special agent for Na- 
tion Union in western Pennsylvania and 
state agent for that company in Michi- 
gan. He came with the Home in 1923 
as Ohio state agent and in 1926 was 
made superintendent of agencies, New 
York; in 1930 assistant secretary; 1935 
director of National Liberty and Balti- 
more American, and in 1938 secretary 
of those two companies. He is a mem- 
ber of the Blue Goose, Insurance Society 
of New York, Western Underwriters 
Association, F. & A. M., and Westbury 
Links. 
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War Risk on Buildings 


Most fire insurance companies are 
now declining to write war risk and 
bombardment insurance on __ fixed 
property in the United States, it was 
learned this week. Although new 
forms, rates, rules, etc., with regard 
to this coverage were announced late 
last week, as published elsewhere in 
this issue, war events of the current 
week have led practically the entire 
market here to decline applications 
for air raid coverage. In Great Brit- 
ain this risk is carried wholly by the 
government under a compulsory sys- 
tem affecting the nation. 

The Rhode Island in the East and 
the General of Seattle on the Pacific 
Coast are the only companies said to 
be writing this business. The Rhode 
Island is reinsuring heavily with 
Lloyd’s of London. 











Home of New York Fetes 
Visiting Commissioners 


President Harold V. Smith and a 
group of officials of the Home Insurance 
Fleet, entertained a number of insur- 
ance commissioners and other guests at 
a buffet dinner at the home office of 
the company at 59 Maiden Lane, New 
York, on Tuesday night. More than two 


hundred guests were present. A feature 
of the entertainment was a tour of the 
Home’s famous museum. 


Assisting Mr. Smith with the enter- 
tainment were the following vice-presi- 
dents: George E. Allen, Charles A. 
Loughin, William Quaid, John Glenden- 
ing, Leonard Peterson, Richard F. Van 
Vranken, Walter F. Beyer, Harry H. 
Schulte, John A. Forrestel and Franklin 
E. Potter. 


Insurance Commissioner Charles KF, Hobbs 
of Kansas, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners was present 
as were Commissioners Charles R._ Fischer, 
Iowa; Dan C. Boney, North Carolina; Louis 
H. Pink, New York; John C. Blackall, Con- 
necticut; Frank N, Julian, Alabama; J. Her- 
bert Graves, Arkansas; Luke J, Kavanaugh, 
Colorado; Albert F. Jordan, District of Colum- 
bia; Roy B. Rummage, Arizona; J. Edwin Lar- 
son, Florida; Frank J. Viehmann, Indiana; 
James A. Gremillion, Louisiana; Eugene P. 
Berry, Michigan; Newell R. Johnson, Minne- 
sota; John Sharp Williams III, Mississippi; 
Henry C. Schmidt, Nevada; Arthur T. Rouil- 
lard, New Hampshire; C, A. Gough, New Jer- 
sey, Oscar E. Erickson, North Dakota; John 
A. Lloyd, Ohio; Jess G. Read, Oklahoma; Sam 
B. King, South Carolina; Seth B. Thompson, 
Oregon; George K. Burt, South Dakota; Tames 
M. McCormack, Tennessee; O. P. Jocthart 
ard J. Gibbs, Texas; and Morvin Duel, 
Wisconsin. 





JOINS NATIONAL MARINE 


The National Surety Marine an- 
nounces the appointment of Donald A. 
Yocum as special agent. He will spend 
his entire time in the field visiting vari- 
ous agencies and branch offices. 


Agents’ Ass’n Seeks New 
Spot for Mid-Year Meeting 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents, which announced some time ago 
that the 1942 mid-year meeting would be 
held at Augusta, Ga., in April, is now 


looking around for another place in 
which to hold the convention. Because 
of the present war efforts the Bon Air 
Hotel at Augusta, slated for convention 
headquarters, will not be available. 





Home to Pay Additional 


Salaries to Employes 


Additional compensation to all full- 
time employes in the service of the 
Home of New York at least six months 
will be paid at rates ranging from 10% 
for salaries under $1,200 down to 4% for 
salaries between $5,000 and $7,500. This 
compensation will be considered an 
emergency and separate salary payable 
monthly, effective October 1, 1941, and 
extending through the close of 1942, 
when the subject will again be reviewed. 





War Department 


(Continued from Page 70) 
home office and then in Chicago as 
Western manager. He has made many 
friends in the casualty-surety business 
both in executive and field ranks. 

During World War No. 1 Mr. Mor- 
rissey was a U. S. army major and held 
the same rank in the Army Reserve 
Corps. He is a member of Insurance 
Society of New York, Inc., Insurance 
Institute of America, and still maintains 
his home in Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Associated with Mr. Morrissey is R. C. 
Mochwart, who for fourteen years was 
with National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, manager of which 
division of the Bureau is Milton Acker. 
Mr. Mochwart went with the Govern- 
ment in October, 1941. 





Atlantic Mutual Places 
Perce in Charge at Albany 


The Atlantic Mutual announces that 
Robert M. Perce has been placed in 
charge of its Albany office. He will 
develop and service the business of the 
company in eastern New York State 
outside of New York City and suburban 
territory. Before joining the Atlantic 
Mutual in August, 1941, Mr. Perce was 
in the insurance business in Chicago and 
at one time was connected with the 
agency and brokerage firm of Stark- 
weather & Shepley, Inc., there. 





Personal Property Floater 
Legalized in Maryland 


Insurance Commissioner John B. Gon- 
trum of Maryland has authorized the 
writing of the personal property floater 
i that state on and after January |, 
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General Standards for Payment of 
Policy Dividends Are Suggested 


The committee on dividends of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Louis H. Pink, New York, 
chairman, this week submitted several 
suggestions as general standards in con- 
nection with the authorization and pay- 
ment of dividends on all forms of par- 
ticipating policies. The committee will 
continue to study the problem. The com- 
mittee has not attempted to reach any 
final conclusions. The suggestions of 
the committee follow: 

“1, No dividend should be 
of earned surplus, ae 

“2, Before declaring any dividend to pol- 
icyholders provision should be made for all 
prior obligations including the setting aside of 
such amounts as may be deemed necessary and 
reasonable for surplus and voluntary reserves. 

“3° No dividend should be declared or paid 
if the consequence thereof would be the im- 
pairment of any required surplus to policy- 
holders, : 

“4. Insurers should be permitted to estab- 
lish dividend plans and_ reasonable classifica- 
tions of risks within major kinds of insurance 
giving recognition to the relative experience 
and earnings attributable to such classes o 
risks. , : 

“5, The apportionment of earned surplus and 


paid except out 





G. E. Allen Widely Known 





a rwood & Underwood 
GEORGE ALLEN 


Vice-President George E. Allen of the 
Home, formerly District of Columbia 
Commissioner, is regarded as a most in- 
fluential man at the national capital. 
Intimate friend of the President and 
executive manager of the latter’s annual 
birthday ball, he numbers among his 
close friends dozens of leaders in the 
Roosevelt administration. He has also 
been unusually prominent in the organi- 
zation of the insurance scommittees 
formed to protect the nation’s indus- 
trial plants during the war. 





James A. Murphy Joins 
Leslie D. Forman & Co. 


James A. Murphy has joined Leslie 
D. Forman & Co., New York, to handle 
all lines of casualty insurance for the 
fog eaeigie Indemnity Corp. Foreman & 
o. has represented the Springfield Fire 
& Marine group for thirty years, and ¢ 
is general agent for the Associated In- 
demnity Corp. 

Mr. Murphy has had long experience 
in casuz ilty insurance. He was superin- 
tendent of the Phoenix Indemnity’s 
Eastern department from 1928 to 1938, 
and for the past three years has been 
in charge of the burglary and glass de- 
partments of the Standard Surety & 
Casualty Co. of New York. 


the distribution of dividends should be made 
in an equitable manner and should not be un- 
fairly discriminatory as between risks involving 
essentially the same hazards, expense elements 
and basis of rating. 

“6. Insurers which for dividend purposes 
establish separate classifications by territorial 
divisions should segregate their experience ac- 
cordingly. 

‘7. The annual statement of each partici- 
pating insurer should contain a summary of 
the rates and amounts of dividends paid dur- 
ing the year. 

Effect on Rating Structure 

“Subject to reasonable and inherent 
supervisory powers the law of the home 
state should control with reference to 
dividend practices and the distribution 
of dividends,” the report continued. 

“As previously indicated there are 
other aspects bearing on the dividend 
situation which cannot be overlooked. 
One is the matter of rates. Until there 
is some real stabilization of the rating 
structure on a nation-wide basis ap- 
plicable to participating and non-partici- 
pating companies alike the matter of 
substantial equity in dividend practices 
is likely to remain unsettled. Although 
dividend practices can no doubt be em- 
ployed to mitigate the inconsistencies 
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and inequities of a rating structure lack- 
ing in uniformity and stability, this 
method of approach overlooks normal 
competitive characteristics and the need 
for curative and regulatory processes 


at the base. That base is the rating 
structure which should include the 
requirement of charging reasonable 


though adequate rates and the prohibi- 
tion of unfair discrimination. 

“Any suggested standards for dividend 
authorization and distribution should 
fairly contemplate a sound and equitable 
nation-wide rating system. It is the 
committee’s impression that the rating 
structure or lack of it is the basic ele- 
ment in the dividend picture and that a 
thorough study of this element will more 
readily point the way to what is right 
or wrong in dividend practices.” 





EDWIN L. STERNBERG DIES 

The Security of New Haven announces 
the death in Milwaukee on December 4 
of Edwin L. Sternberg, Wisconsin state 
agent, following a brief illness. 
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“” Under a penalty every householder on 
the outcry of “fire”, was required to 
hang a light outside his door and as- 
semble there his buckets of water that 
they might be passed from hand to hand 
to the scene of the fire. 






HE SENTINEL hath a place on the top of the highest steeple where- 
( he may look all over the Town, one is by Day and the other 
by Night; and every two Hourse of the Night he plays half an hour 
upon a Flagelet, being very delightful in the night: and he looks round 
the City; if he observe any Smoak or Fire he presently sounds a Trum- 
pet and hangs out a bloody Flag towards that quarter of the City 
where the Fire is. Immediately all the people which are for the quench- 
ing of Fires, with the Commissioners and Engineers, or as many as are 


in the Town run to the place. 


\ 
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Following London’s Great Fire of 1666, his- 
tory thus records the first serious efforts to 
organize something in the nature of a Fire 
Watch and Brigade. The beginnings of Fire In- 
surance, in its modern garb, also grew out of 
the London conflagration. And fire insurance 
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companies have contributed mightily to our 
present-day ability to cope with the ravages of 
fire. Agents representing our Companies find 
ready cooperation at all times—plus up-to-date 
ideas and equipment for the successful execu- 
tion of their business. 


‘National Union 


and Birmingham 
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(Continued from Page 76) 
pense of any effort. The imperative de- 
mand for the protection of all facilities 
is most urgent. 








The Railroad Insurance Association 

The Railroad Insurance Association 
realizes this situation and is doing its 
best to furnish proper insurance pro- 
tection and engineering service to pre- 
vent losses. It is the oldest and largest 
organization writing insurance on rail- 
road properties. It was formed in 1920 
at the time of the return of the rail- 
roads by the Government to private 
ownership and is a successor to the old 
Railroad Insurance Syndicate which was 
organized in 1887. 

Its member companies are the Home, 
Hartford Fire, Royal, Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, Fireman’s Fund, Com- 
mercial Union Assurance, Western As- 
surance, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, Continental, Fidelity-Phenix Fire, 
Automobile. Net assets of these com- 
panies aggregate more than $400,000,000. 

The association is made up of people 
long experienced in the handling of rail- 
road insurance matters, and is now 
headed by Charles A. Scott who became 
manager following the death of Charles 
N. Rambo in February of this year. Mr. 
Rambo was associated with the organiza- 
tion from its inception. 


Career of Manager Scott 

Mr. Scott has an experience in this 
business of over forty years. He worked 
closely with Mr. Rambo during the en- 
tire period from 1920 to date, and was 
identified with the predecessor organiza- 
tion, the Railroad Insurance Syndicate 
Having spent his entire business experi- 
ence in the handling of coverage for 
railroads he has met almost every type 
of railroad insurance problem. He is 
unusually well informed about railroad 
properties, and is adequately equipped 
to meet the problems today with new 
and fresh demands that are being made 
upon insurance carriers for the pro- 
tection of highly valued properties essen- 
tial to our national defense program. 

Assistant Manager Cann 

A new comer to the organization is 
Howard W. Cann. He was named assist- 
ant manager this past Summer. Mr. 
Cann has been active in insurance 
matters for the past twenty years both 
from the company point of view and 
as an insurance buyer for an industrial 
organization. For over twelve years 
he was director of insurance and accident 
prevention for the National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, purchasing all forms 
of insurance coverage for the company 
and its subsidiaries and directing the 
comporation’s extensive plan for the 
control of accident frequency and cost 

Through its engineering and loss pre- 
vention departments, which is under the 
direction of engineer J. Donald Lodge, 
the Railroad Insurance Association has 
made regular inspections of railroad 
properties for years. These inspections 
assist in properly appraising the under- 
writing conditions existing and in bring- 
ing important recommendations to the 
attention of the assured. Today, as 
never before, the association is bending 
every effort to help the roads protect 
this most essential property and guard 
the facilities which mean so much to the 
defense program. 
DAYTONA BEACH AGENCY MOVES 

The Howard Behle Agency of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., has moved to new quarters 
at 105 Magnolia Avenue. Mr. Behle is 
an active member of the local board and 
the Florida Association of Insurance 
Agents. 
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Aviation Growth 
(Continued from Page 85) 
inexperienced flyers and resultant fatali- 
ties shocked the country. Opinion be- 
gan to be formed that action had been 
purely political and there was a great 
cry and hullabaloo throughout the na- 

tion. 


Many Improvements Follow Re-Estab- 
lishment of Public Confidence 

Eventually, the contracts were re- 
allocated, going largely to successors 
of the original air mail contractors. 
With the re-establishment of the air 
mail contracts in the hands of private 
carriers the industry once again felt 
secure, confidence was restored, and in 
collaboration with airline technicians 
certain airplane factories developed the 
low-wing type of passenger transport 
airplane which is the type still used by 
practically all the present airlines. 

As time went on many improvements 
were made contributing to the comfort 
of the passenger, but basically the orig- 
inal low-wing type remained as origi- 
nally conceived. The forerunners of 
this type were the Boeing Model 247 
and the Douglas DC-l—the immediate 
predecessor types being the Ford and 
Fokker high-wing monoplanes. Later, 
Lockheed of California produced a model 
which was also of the low-wing type. 
Other developments began to come rap- 
idly, but there is not space in this article 
to cover this aspect of manufacturing. 

At the present time the airlines enjoy 
a healthy passenger demand created by 
the excellent facilities offered and their 
safety record. There were some bad 
crashes during the year, but it should 
be remembered that an airplane acci- 
dent marked by deaths is always greeted 
with nation-wide sensational headlines. 
The normal passenger volume is some- 
what augmented by the fact that the 
defense program necessitates the speedy 
travel not only by civilian employes 
engaged in defense work, but by a sub- 


stantial number of Government em- 
ployes. Airline companies are being 
asked to transport more persons than 


they have equipment in which to carry 
them. Our Government has taken many 
units from the lines for delivery to the 
British, which, coupled with the priority 
situation, is partly responsible for the 
shortage of equipment. 

The Aviation Division of the OPM 
has promised the airlines, collectively, 
228 airplanes to be delivered during an 
eighteen months’ period beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. It is believed the Govern- 
ment will allow this equipment to be 
delivered, unless some unusual war de- 
velopment makes it impracticable. 

In the meantime, the insurance com- 
panies are doing their share in furnish- 
ing the protection needed by both the 
national defense and commercial avi- 


Ach LA. 


(Continued from Page 69) 
adhered to steadfast principles of ex- 
panding its service, cooperating in worth- 
while changes, and conducting its busi- 
ness on a high plane. It has selected 
its agents and managers with great care, 
and it has taken great pains to build 
up friendly relations with local interests. 
Today the member companies of the 
A.F.LA. operating in South America are 
highly regarded and treated as welcome 
residents. To these same agents and 
managers and employes all credit is due 
for this practical application of the Good 


Ne ighbor policy. 








British Insurance 
(Continued from Page 60) 
is the one which exacts the heaviest 
toll on the building and trading in busi- 
ness communities. It is compulsory ex- 
cept within certain limits. In the case 
of every seller or supplier of goods, 
with the exception of certain indestruct- 
ible raw materials like steel and cop- 
per, which do not run any serious risk 
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in an air raid, insurance can be had at 
a rate of %% per month. That is a 
very high rate. It amounts to 6% a 
year, and at the beginning of the war 
most of the traders and wholesalers put 
up the price of their goods. The cost 
of the insurance was always passed on 
to the consumer. 

There was hardly a fallacy there, be- 
cause the 44% per month is on the total 
value of the stock, and therefore if 
the stock is turned over, as it usually 
is, more than once a year, you have 
to reduce the percentage on the indi- 


vidual stock in trade. If you pay ’%% 
a month, which is 6% a year, and turn 
your stock over four times a year, that 
is an increase in the price of 114%, and, 
after a good deal of controversy in the 
newspapers and some action by the 
government it was recognized by the 
wholesale and retail associations that 
that, in fact, was the position, and prices 
were lowered to that extent, depending 
upon the quickness of turnover in the 
particular trades. 

The reason it is compulsory is that 
it is, first of all, easier to finance. The 





———— ——— 


second reason is that it removes the 
inequalities between the safe and the 
dangerous areas. And thirdly—which js 
a subsidiary point of the second point— 
it removes inequalities of price in dif. 
ferent areas in England. 

The fund is a very big one. It amount. 
ed, in October, 1940, to £40,000,000, 

Now, I think that describes roughly 
the measures which the government has 
taken to lessen the inequalities of war 
in damage to persons and property on 
land. 

(To Be Continued) 
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GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1872 


GREAT AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1926 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1897 


ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. + Incorporated 1928 


DETROIT FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. + Incorporated 1866 


MASSACHUSETTS FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. + Incorporated 1910 


THE NORTH CAROLINA HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH, N. C. + Incorporated 1868 


COUNTY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. + Incorporated 1832 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, O, + Incorporated 1914 











DANIEL R. ACKERMAN. . New York City 


Vice-President and Secretary, Great American 
Insurance Company 


EARL D. BABST......... New York City 


Chairman of the Board, American Sugar Refining 
n 





H, DONALD CAMPBELL. New York City 


President, Chase National Bank of New York 


ARTHUR O. CHOATE... .New York City 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


JOHN M. DAVIS........ New York City 


Chairman of the Board. Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co, 








DIRECTORS GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUIS W. DOMMERICH. New York City 


L. F, Dommerich & Co., Commission Merchants 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON. . . New York City 


Chairman of the Board, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
SAMUEL McROBERTS. .. .New York City 
ALEXANDER R. PHILLIPS. New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance 
ompany 








WILTIAMITE KOOP: 5s New York City 


President, Great American Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 


VESSE S.PRILINES. .. .05 New York City 


Vice-President, Great American Insurance Come 


pany. Formerly Superintendent of Insurance 
ROBERT S. GLASS....... New York City a 
—— Great American Insurance HOWARD C. SMITH _ Now York City 
Estate Trustee 
EUSTIS L. HOPKINS..... New York City 


MAURICE J. SULLIVAN. .New York City 


President, American Can Company 


ROY B. WHITE.......... Baltimore, Md. 


President, The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


GARRARD B. WINSTON New York City 


Shearman & Sterling, Attorneys 
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Tremendous responsibilities rest upon 
the shoulders of the ocean marine un- 
derwriters who have been meeting sev- 
eral times a week for more than two 
years in New York City to fix premium 
rates for war risk insurance on cargoes 
transported between United States ports 
and those in practically all other parts 
of the The men 
seated around the table 
vitally important underwriting commit- 
War 


Chairman is H. 


world. shown above 


constitute the 


tee of the American Cargo Risk 
Reinsurance Exchange. 
C. Thorn of the Insurance Co. of North 
America and the members are practically 
all veteran underwriters who had experi- 
ence with similar problems during the 
last World War. Outstanding as a rep- 
resentative of the younger marine un- 
derwriters is Perey Chubb, son of Hen- 
don Chubb of Chubb & Son. 

Rates are arrived at after careful con- 
sideration of the various factors in- 
volved in the risks, such as length of 
voyages, points of origin and destina- 
tion, flags involved, proximity of mines 
or belligerent vessels, including subma- 
tines and raiders, types of cargo car- 
ried, the general international situation 
and possible or probable changes in that 
situation. All rates are voted upon by 
the committee, after free, open and full 
debate. The committee during its de- 
liberations has the benefit of information 
as to the rates named in other world 
markets. Rates for shipments which 
are reinsured by the exchange are bind- 
Ing upon the many subscribing compa- 
mes to the exchange. 


Neutrality Act Problems 


In addition to the naming of rates 
the underwriting committee, in conjunc- 
tion with other committees, issues bul- 
letins promulgating rules for the under- 
Writing of war risk insurance. Sub- 
committees deal with specific problems. 
At the moment full consideration is be- 
ing given to the problems created by 
repeal of provisions of the Neutrality 
Act forbidding U. S. vessels traveling in 
the European war zones. 

For two weeks the process of arming 
American ships has been going on and 
It is expected that the North Atlantic 
convoy system will be reorganized to 
Provide greater cooperation between the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
new system is expected to call for Brit- 
ish and American cargo carriers travel- 





ing in the same convoys escorted by 
naval vessels of both nations. 

During the more than two years that 
American marine underwriters have been 
writing waterborne war risk cargo in- 
surance in the exchange rates and con- 
ditions have varied widely on the basis 
of experience. Rates today range from 
a quoted top of 744% to and from west 


coast ports of England down to %% 
on risks between New York and _ the 
west coast of South America. Many 
new rules and regulations governing 
shipments have been made necessary 
by developments in the war zones. The 


marine underwriters name on applica- 
tion only rates involving shipments to 
particularly hazardous ports which are 
not generally used by vessels of the 
non-Axis powers. 

The American marine underwriters, 
and those in London, have rather ac- 
curately measured the war risk hazards 
as they have existed to date. Premiums 
fortunately have been large enough to 
meet actual losses and provide a fund 
against potential losses; they are not so 
high as to attempt to guarantee a profit. 
The exposure hazards of a host of ship 
routes all over the world are being con- 
stantly studied by this committee of un- 
derwriters and the sub-committees and 
rates revised upwards or downwards on 
the basis of figures. 

Wide 

The cargo underwriting exchange has 
about 150 marine writing insurance com- 
panies as members with combined assets 
of well over $1,000,000,000. Sometimes 
the outstanding liability under war risk 
policies amounts to as much as $600,000,- 
000. These risks, of course, are scattered 
around the world and not concentrated 
in any one exposure area. Member 
companies of the exchange share in all 
business according to a fixed percentage 
of participation, some of the large offices 
taking around 10% and other accepting 
only a fraction of 1%, depending upon 
the size of the insurer. 


loss 


Reinsurance of Risks 


Although the United States Govern- 
ment has authorized a Federal marine 
insurance war risk bureau and appro- 


priated $40,000,000 as a fund for the 
bureau, this Federal aid has not yet ac- 
tually become operative. The private 
insurance market has been able to un- 
derwrite all the business which has 
come its way without overtaxing avail- 
able facilities. When U. S. vessels ac- 
tually enter the war zones around the 


British Isles the Government bureau 
may become active, for two reasons 
principally, In the first place there will 





Photo by Newspictures 
Seated around the table, left to right: J. A. Bogardus, Atlantic Mutual; J. W. Gaede, Fireman’s Fund; O. C. Torrey, Marine 
Office of America; Harold Jackson, Wm. H. McGee & Co.; H. C. Thorn, committee chairman, Insurance Co. of North America; 
Percy Chubb, Chubb & Son; F. B. Zeller, Royal-Liverpool Groups; H. B. DeGray, Appleton & Cox, Inc.; G. W. McIndoe, 
Talbot, Bird & Co. 


be a tremendous amount of war risk at 
high rates on hulls to be written and 
secondly the amount of cargo sent to 
Britain under the lease-lend arrange- 
ment will steadily increase during the 
coming year. These two factors com- 
bined will greatly increase the dollar 
value of American-owned ships and car- 
goes in an area where risks of loss are 
large. 


Fail to Prove Goods W ere 
Covered by Carriers Policy 


Action was brought by Sol Di Cianni 
and Nick Di Cianni, doing business un- 
der the name and style of Midwest 
Freight Forward Co., against the under- 
writing members of Lloyd’s, London, 
3ound Under Policy No. A9081, on a 
fire policy. The insurers appealed from 
a judgment for plaintiffs for $1,064. 

The loss alleged was of a cargo of 
lumber in one of plaintiffs’ trucks in 
transportation from Illinois to Leaven- 
worth, Kan. Plaintiffs also alleged suit 
against them by the consignor in the 
Omaha, Neb., Municipal Court; notice 
by them to defendant of the loss and 
their request to it to defend the action, 
which defendant refused to do; judg- 
ment against plaintiffs for the value of 
the lumber and expenses amounting to 
$1,064. 

On the trial plaintiffs offered no other 
evidence than the policy. There was no 
evidence plaintiffs were the parties to 
whom the policy was issued or that they 
at any time suffered any loss by fire. 
The Nebraska suit proceedings showed 
the forwarding company was composed 
of Sol Di Cianni and Dominic Di Cianni; 
there was a special denial that Nick 
Di Cianni was a part owner of the for- 
warding company or an officer in it. 
There was no proof that the cargo lost 
was in one of plaintiffs’ trucks, which 
was denied. 

The Nebraska court authenticated rec- 
ord also showed that the judgment there 
was not based on loss by fire, but rather 
for misrepresenting that the cargo was 
insured when in fact it was not. The 





therefore 


judgment for plaintiffs was p 
reversed. 309 Ill. App. 419, 33 N.E. 2d 
173. 


TO OPEN CALIFORNIA AGENCY 
L. E. Upshaw has filed notice with 
Corporation Commissioner E. P. Dough- 
erty of his intention to conduct an in- 
surance agency at Los Angeles under 
the firm name of the J. D. Kennedy In- 
surance Agency. 


DIRECT SUIT HELD LEGAL 


Shipper May Sue Carrier’s Insurer Di- 
rect Without Waiting for Judgment 
Against Carrier 
The Kansas City Court of Appeals, 
Huddleston v. Manhattan Fire & Ma- 
rine, 148 S.W. 2d 74, holds that an action 
on a policy in which an insurance com- 
pany agrees to pay the liability of a 
carrier to any shipper or consignee for 
any loss or damage to the property of 
the shipper or consignee in connection 
with the transportation thereof may be 
brought by the cargo owner directly 
against the insurance company. “The 
principle that a third party beneficiary 
in a contract may sue on such con- 
tract (even though he is a stranger to 
it), is well established in this state,” the 
court said. “The policy contained an 
unconditional promise to pay if carrier 
was legally liable and was made for the 
benefit of plaintiffs. The demurrer to 
the evidence was properly overruled.” 
Judgment for the plaintiffs was affirmed. 

Both parties in this case agreed that 
the policy sued on was issued in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Motor Carrier Act of 1935, Sec. 315. 
Neither party cited a case where the 
Missouri courts have construed a pol- 
icy containing a provision identical to 
that here involved, nor a case from any 
jurisdiction wherein the precise point 
here considered has been specifically 
raised and squarely ruled. 

The court cited and discussed several, 
but noted that in none of them was the 
suit brought against the insurer until 
after judgment had been _ obtained 
against the carrier. “However, in none 
of these decisions did the court use any 
language which indicated that a direct 
proceeding would not be proper.” 





INEFFECTUAL TO REACH FUND 





Court Denies Insurance Company Right 
to Proceed Against Fund Under 
Admiralty Rule 
The British Government in November, 
1940, filed a libel in personam in the 
Federal District Court for Eastern New 
York, with a clause of foreign attach- 
ment, against the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique. In this action the lat- 
ter’s vessel, Fort de France, which was 
attached, was released from custody 
upon deposit by the owner of an amount 
in accordance with the Admiralty Rule. 


The libelant filed a discontinuance of 
the action, and thereafter the Royal 
Exchange Assurance applied for leave 


to attach the deposit to secure the pay- 
ment of any judgment which it might 
recover against the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique in an action in the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York. 

The attachment was made to secure 
the libelant’s claim for $145,000, based 
upon an alleged conversion by the Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique. The 
amount deposited for the release was 
$155,487. The action for the insurance 
company in the state ccurt was for 
$1,140,139 upon a series of unpaid bills 
of exchange. 

The court held, 40 F. 650, that 
the funds in the registry of the court, 
deposited by direction of the court, as 
a court sitting in admiralty, could be 
reached only by a person having an 
interest in the proceeds of that fund. 
The insurance company, it was held, 
did not come within the interpretation 
of prior decisions on the subject, and 
thereby lacked the requirements to pro- 
ceed under the admiralty rule No. 42. 
Its warrant of attachment, however 
equitable it might be, was held ineffec- 
tual in reaching the fund, and its peti- 
tion was denied. 


Supp. 
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War Department's Comprehensive 
Insurance Rating Plan 


Regarded by Many as the Year’s Most Outstanding Development in Cas- 


ualty Insurance; Applicable to National Defense Projects Only; J. W. 


Randall, Travelers, and Others Interviewed on Its Far-Reaching Importance 


In a few weeks reviewers will be ask- 
ing: “What was the chief casualty in- 
surance development of 1941?” Invari- 
ably the answer will be the War De- 
partment’s comprehensive insurance rat- 
ing plan on cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts, probably the most widely dis- 
cussed and most provocative change the 
business has experienced in many a year. 
No one knows today how far-reaching 
this plan may be but today it represents 
one of the major points of contact of 
both stock and mutual casualty insurance 
companies with the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Uppermost in the minds of many stu- 
dents of the business are the questions: 
How are the companies faring with this 
plan? Who was its author? What are 
the chances, if any, for profit under the 
plan? What will be its effect upon the 
business? This article is a sincere at- 
tempt to answer some of these ques- 
tions, to give background facts about 
the plan, at a time when the best minds 
of the casualty business are’ still un- 
decided whether they like it or not. 

Allowance for Profit 


As to the profit question—of great 
concern to the companies—the War De- 
partment advised The Eastern Under- 
writer recently that its plan does pro- 
vide an allowance for profit to the in- 
surance companies, admittedly small. 
But the amount allotted, in the Depart- 
ment’s opinion, is sufficient “provided 
the insurance carrier operates efficiently. 
The more efficient the operation of the 
carrier, the greater is the amount of 
profit.” Proceeding from this point: 

Intriguing and appealing in some as- 
pects, revolutionary in others, the com- 
prehensive insurance rating plan was 
born of necessity. With the country 
faced with the need for action—and 
plenty of it—in building up its defenses 
to meet the threat of Hitlerism, the 
protecting hand of casualty insurance 
companies was needed. Tremendous 
sums were being expended for construc- 
tion projects in connection with national 
defense and these could not be com- 
pleted without proper liability and work- 
men’s compensation coverage. 

_ But early this year somewhat of an 
impasse was reached as far as the stock 
companies were concerned. Although 
desirous of cooperating with the Govern- 
ment and convinced of their ability to 
do so, the then prevailing requirements 
imposed by the War Department, cou- 
Pled with the prevailing system of ap- 
proved compensation rates, had placed 
them in an intolerable situation. Com- 
petitive bidding was at the root of the 
trouble. With the mutuals permitted 
by the War Department to take credit 
for “anticipated” dividends if supported 
y a ten-year past record, the stock 
carriers were put in a decidedly disad- 
vantageous position. Entitled to a fair 
share of the business, they were not 
getting it. 

Stock and Mutual Companies on a Parity 


Remedial steps were sought. The War 

epartment gave cognizance to stock 
company pleas for fair treatment and 
thus was born the comprehensive insur- 
ance rating plan which aimed to put 
stock and mutual companies on a parity 
in competition for defense project busi- 
ness. Announced on May 3, 1941, the 
Plan has been “cussed” and discussed 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


in home offices and the field from coast 
to coast ever since. Its authorship has 
not and probably never will be definitely 
established. Its guiding hand in the 
War Department is Captain Reese F. 
Hill, an able and fair administrator. 
Considerable actuarial skill went into the 
plan’s preparation and here the War 
Department had the benefit of a joint 
committee appointed by the National 
Bureau and the American Mutual Alli- 
ance in working on the promulgation of 
rates. William Leslie, general manager 
of the National Bureau, was chairman 
of that committee. 

An advisory committee, headed by 
George S. Van Schaick, former Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in New York and 
now vice-president, New York Life, has 
also given the War Department the 
benefit of impartial counsel and advice 
and its work and personnel is referred 
to elsewhere on this page. 

Putting to immediate use a number of 
innovations, the plan first required that 
all casualty coverages involved in a 
given defense project must be written 
under one insurance contract. Only ex- 
ception to this rule is in states where 
a monopolistic state fund exists and 
there the business must necessarily be 
handled on the competitive bidding basis. 
Furthermore, in keeping with the Gov- 
ernment’s desire to secure insurance pro- 
tection at the lowest cost consistent with 
sound protection and adequate service, 
the War Department’s plan was set up 
at an “at cost” basis. 

Underwriters, burning the midnight 
oil in studying that feature of the plan 
from all angles, frankly admitted that 
there was very little opportunity for 
profit under the set-up of fixed charges. 
This, however, is consistent and not dis- 
criminatory as the nation is paying the 
bill for the defense project insurance 
and any element for profit in this plan 
would merely be transferred to the gen- 
eral public through increased taxation. 

The production forces of the country, 


after the preliminary announcements, 
became aware of a feature of the plan 
that vitally affected them and over which 
the companies were as much concerned 
as they were. This is the stipulation 
that contractors, architects and engi- 
neers on defense work must select “a 
competent and responsible insurance ad- 
visor, who may be a licensed insurance 
agent, broker, or other person compar- 
ably competent and trustworthy,” to 
handle their insurance on a fixed fee 
basis. Such fees, on a graduated basis 
according to size of risk, were to be 
paid direct by the contractor or archi- 
tect-engineer, and a carefully devised 
service agreement set forth the insur- 
ance advisor’s responsibility to this client. 

Here was a distinct departure from 
the established practice of commissions 
paid by the company, and called for a 
separation of the long-established pro- 
ducer-company relationship. Agents and 
brokers were justified in wondering just 
what the future held forth. However, 
far-seeing leaders in their ranks re- 
fused to be stampeded into confusion. 
The fact was soon established that the 
company home offices were not in back 
of the “separation” idea and would not 
consider any further extension of it 
after the emergency is over. It was 
explained, in conference with agents and 
brokers, that the change was brought 
about due to certain conditions existing 
in connection with defense project busi- 
ness, and would not be acceptable to 
the companies in the normal course of 
business. 


Most States Approved Plan Quickly 


A major test of the plan came with 
its submission by rate-making bodies 
to state insurance commissioners—and 
Attorneys-General where necessary. This 
was done with great speed and dispatch. 
Only a few officials withheld approval; 
none indulged in press statements of 
criticism. With a national emergency 

(Continued from Page 100) 








War Department’s Advisory Committee on Insurance 


The War Department Advisory Committee on Insurance, consisting of 
George S. Van Schaick, chairman; S. S. Huebner, George K. Gardner and 
Ralph H. Blanchard was appointed by Under Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, whose office handles insurance on defense projects. Captain 
Reese F. Hill was assigned to act as secretary of the committee. Mr. Van 
Schaick is vice-president of New York Life. Dr. Huebner is head of insur- 
ance faculty of Wharton School of Finance and Insurance; George K. 
Gardner is professor of Langdell Hall, School of Law, Harvard. Ralph H. 
Blanchard is Professor of Insurance, Columbia University. 

Captain Hill is head of the insurance section of the office of Under 
Secretary of War Patterson. The United States Government does not 
insure its property against loss, absorbing such losses as occur and dis- 
tributing them through taxation. But contractors under cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contracts may become liable for damages or for indemnity and care 
under workmen’s compensation laws. Here the financial loss is only part 
of the problem. The administration of care and of payments over long 
periods as well as the calculation of the reserve values to cover future 
disbursements require the expert services of insurance carriers. Neither | 
the Government nor the contractors are in a position to meet such con- 
tinuing obligations; without these services the contractors’ costs could not 
be determined until after many years. 
work of the carriers is an important factor in cost reduction. 

Naturally, special provisions must be made for undertakings of such 
magnitude, involving new hazards under unprecedented circumstances. The 
Committee has met the utmost cooperation on the part of the carriers and 
officials of the War Department in an attempt to reach sound decisions 
equitable to all interests concerned. 


In addition the loss prevention 
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INSURANCE 


The Motor Vehicle Responsi- 
bility Act, effective January 1, 
1942, is New York State’s an- 
swer to the problem of the 
“financially irresponsible” 
automobile owner operator. 


THE DEL MAR FINANCE PLAN 


is the answer to your 
client’s problem 


of how to spread his insur- 
ance premium payments, auto- 
mobile and all other lines, and 
make them easy to meet. 


Moreover you can place these 
lines under this plan through us 
and deduct your FULL COM- 
MISSION from the first pay- 
ment. 


WHITE 
& CAMBY, :... 


Edward I. White, President 
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Stock Casualty-Surety Socoeis Doing 
Their Share in Battle of Democracy 


By Claude W. Fairchild 


General Manager, Association of Casualty © Surety Executives 


A few days ago on a train en route 
to Washington I happened to be seated 
immediately across from an old friend 
whom I had not seen for several years. 
Naturally enough, the conversation 
quickly .urned to the missions which 
called each of us to the bustling capital 
of our nation. I was not surprised when 
my friend explained: 


“Ne tions il defense, of course. That is 


America’s business now, and will be un- 
til peace and order have 


been restored 


CLAUDE FAIRCHILD 

in the world. Everything else must be 
subordinated to the swift and positive 
attainment of those objectives. Our 
mighty American industrial machine is 
geared to victory. All must contribute. 
We will not fail.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “all must contribute. 
I, too, am bound for Washington in the 
interests of national defense.” 

But I was surprised when he an- 
swered: 

“Why, I thought you were connected 
with the insurance business. It never 
occurred to me that there was a great 
deal for insurance companies to do in 
this all-out national defense program.” 

A Great Deal Being Done 

A great deal, indeed, we are doing 
to put strength, speed and accuracy — 
Uncle Sam’s fighting arm; and a grea 
deal more we can do, must do and Shall 
do as America’s efforts are turned more 
and more toward reaching that happy 
day when the guns of aggression are 
silenced and the spirit of democracy 
prevails again. 

rhe arsenal of democracy needs men 
to operate its machines, men to bring 
vital metals out of its "mines, men to 
dig the coal from its hills and draw the 
oil from its wells; men to harness water- 
power to the cause of freedom, men to 
run its railroads, ships and fleets of 
trucks, men to harvest its crops. Men, 
men, men—that is the crying need of 
America today! Sickness and accidents 
are the great destroyers of this indis- 
pensable human resource. So now as 
never before we must work to prevent 
sickness and accidents. In those fields, 
the casualty insurance companies rep- 
resented in the Association of Casualty 














Heading up an organization as many-sided in its interests as the Association 


of Casualty & Surety Executives is no small task even in normal times. 


It requires 


skillful coordination, executive and administrative ability, plenty of tact and diplo- 


That Claude W. 


macy. 


Fairchild, its general manager, possesses these qualities 


in plus quantities is indicated by his handling of the many new problems related to 


national defense which the association has tackled in the past year. 
ship has been a constant inspiration, close associates say. 


His leader- 
Mr. Fairchild’s back- 


ground includes fifteen years with the association, the past four years being as 


general manager; insurance commissioner of Colorado from 1917 to 1921; 


presi- 


dent of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners in 1919, and secretary 
to the Governor of Colorado in 1913-14. Country-wide he is recognized as a con- 
structive worker for the cause of stock casualty insurance and corporate suretyship. 








& Surety Executives have labored for 
decades. Now, in these months of na- 
tional emergency, we are doubling and 
tripling our efforts. 

The arsenal of democracy, as my 
friend pointed out, can accomplish its 
purpose only through greater industrial 
development and concentration to that 
end. Plants constructed and dedicated 
to the manufacture of one commodity 
now find themselves called upon to re- 
construct and rededicate themselves to 
the manufacture of an entirely different 
commodity, one which makes a greater 
contribution to the needs of defense and 
aid to our allies. 


Part Played by Corporate Suretyship 


In this transition, which was no small 
task in itself, the government must be 
assured of deliveries swiftly and effi- 
ciently. Corporate surety ship, as repre- 
sented by the companies in this Asso- 
ciation, not only participated in but, to 

large extent, guided that transition. 

As industry and business gear them- 
selves to the speedy and expanding 
tempo of providing the needs of de- 
mocracy’s inexhaustible arsenal, they re- 
quire insurance protection. More im- 
portant, they require it quickly and in 
a manner to meet their changing prob- 
lems. This raised many problems for 
the insurance companies. But they are 
meeting them with the same spirit of 
cooperation and sacrifice that has char- 
acterized the whole American economic 
system in this crisis. The personnel of 
the Washington office of this Associa- 
tion have devoted much of their time 
for more than a year to helping govern- 
ment agencies meet and overcome com- 
plex insurance problems, most of them 
quite novel because of the exceptional 
conditions that prevail in the face of a 
constant need for speed, and more speed. 
In the War Department alone, for in- 
stance, these agencies include the Corps 
of Engineers, Bureau of Ordnance, and 
Quartermaster Corps; in the Navy De- 
partment there are the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Office of the Judge Advocate 
General, and so on through a substan- 
tial list. 

Trained Investigators Answer the Call 

Then there arises the question of 
trained investigators, a whole host of 
them to guard our industrial life line 
against the saboteur. Where to get 
them in the rush of emergency? The 
Claims Bureau of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives was able 
to answer that call, too. Within the 
year six of our ace investigators have 
been released “for the duration” to 
serve in the intelligence units of the 
Army and Navy. This honor roll in- 
cludes Wallace J. Clark, United States 
Navy Intelligence; Henry P. Dolan, 
Army Air Corps Intelligence Division; 


Carlton J. Enders, Naval Intelligence 
Service; Matthew J. Horan, United 
States Naval Reserve; John A. Murphy, 


United States Naval Reserve, and Louis 
J. Wade, United States Naval Reserve. 

Such are some of the highlights of 
what the stock casualty and surety com- 
panies comprising this Association can 
do and are doing. A great deal, indeed, 
and more to come as the need requires. 
In our business it is thumbs up for vic- 
tory. Now let me particularize in only 
one or two instances, as illustrative of 
the whole of our organization. In July, 
1940, the executive committee of the 
Association adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

A Pledge of Loyalty and Support 

“Resolved, That the Association of 

Casualty & Surety Executives and 
its member companies place their 
respective services at the disposal of 
the Gove ernment of the United 
States, in such capacities as their 
experience and facilities particularly 
equip them, for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the early and efficient comple- 
tion of an adequate national defense 
program; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this Association place 

a copy of this resolution in the hands 
of the President of the United States 
and the heads of such departments 
and agencies of the Government of 
the United States as may be inter- 
ested in or affected by the action 
here taken.” 

The Association has more than lived 
up to the letter and spirit of that pledge 
Through the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, our accident prevention depart- 
ment, the safety, engineering and in- 
spection resources of our member com- 
panies were made available immediately. 
When the Insurance Committee for the 
Protection of American Industrial Plants 
was organized to bring the whole insur- 
ance business—life, fire, casualty, surety 
and marine—to the government’s aid in 
maintaining maximum industrial produc- 
tion, the Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Executives was designated to repre- 
sent the stock casualty branch. In turn, 
the Association designated the National 
Conservation Bureau to carry on the cas- 
ualty phase of the committee’s work. 

Safeguarding Industry 

The present emergency has revealed 
a great need for men trained in ways 
and means of safeguarding men, material 
and machines in industry. While it has 
been known for years that organized 
effort in accident prevention will con- 
trol accident losses, the emergency has 
created a demand for men who can ap- 
ply organized methods far greater than 
the supply. There has been, therefore, 
a need for everything the insurance com- 
pany engineering and inspection depart- 
ments could do. 

Accidents which cause injury to men 


or machines, or damage to materials, 
are of greater importance now than ever 
before. No single agency existed either 
in the government or in private indus- 
try large enough to accommodate all the 
new demands for accident prevention 
work which arose as billions of dollars 
were poured into defense contracts. The 
offer of assistance and cooperation ex- 
tended by the insurance industry was 
quickly accepted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This offer made available the 
services of the largest single group of 
engineers and inspectors in the country, 
a facility of inestimable value because 
these men not only have access to fac- 
tories doing defense work but they can 
also do much to assure uninterrupted 
production of defense materials. 


The Association’s Part in This Plan 

The Association’s part in the plan is 
important. Representing as it does a 
major group of the stock companies writ- 
ing casualty insurance and bonding lines, 
it was logical for the Association to 
represent those branches of the business 
in the Insurance Committee. The Asso- 
ciation has from the start contributed 
its share of the funds necessary for 
operation. From the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau it contributed the services 
of E. R. Granniss, a full-time conserva- 
tion engineer, who now serves as asso- 
ciate manager of the National Bureau 
for Industrial Protection, which is the 
permanent Washington office of the In- 
surance Committee. 

The library of the Conservation Bu- 
reau is also being called on more and 
more for the use of its mailing lists and 
its materials on industrial safety. By 
using the list of our member companies, 
more than 10,000 copies of a_ booklet 
entitled “Protection of Industrial Plants 
and Public Buildings” have been re- 
quested for distribution by the Office 
of Civilian Defense, an emergency gov- 
ernmental department which is cooper- 
ating closely with the Insurance Com- 
mittee. 

In response to requests placed with 
the Insurance Committee by various de- 
partments of the government, the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau has given 
assistance in obtaining safety engineers 
for the defense program. At this time, 
when the need for safety engineers and 
inspectors is increasing steadily, the 
member companies of the Association 
have responded wholeheartedly releas- 
ing men for service in defense emer- 
gency organizations of the government. 


A. W. Whitney and E. R. Granniss 

A. W. Whitney, consulting director of 
the Conservation Bureau, also is on the 
National Committee for the Conserva- 
tion of Manpower in Defense Indus- 
tries, an organization set up by the 
United States Department of Labor. E. 
R. Granniss also serves on the regional 
committee for the Second District of 
that organization. The Conservation 
Bureau is further cooperating by for- 
warding to our member companies the 
announcements of government contracts 
for defense materials awarded to policy- 
holders of these companies. This helps 
the Committee’s safety engineers to col- 
laborate with insurance company engi- 
neers in various locations. 

Largely because of the needs of the 
United States Department of Labor in 
its program for training new safety en- 
gineers and inspectors for the emer- 
gency, the work of the Conservation 
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Bureau in the revision of the book, “In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention,” by H. W. 
Heinrich of the Travelers Insurance Co., 
was speeded up to get the publication 
ready as a textbook for use in colleges 
and other training centers. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently issued his proc- 
lamation setting forth the need for re- 
doubled effort on the part of every 
safety organization in the land, the Con- 
servation Bureau offered its resources at 
once. In establishing the program which 
followed that proclamation, the advice 
and experience of its staff was accepted 
promptly and their services have been 
sought frequently. 
Miscellaneous Services 

A number of miscellaneous services 
in the defense program have been ren- 
dered by the Association and its member 
companies. Many key addresses have 
been made and articles have been pub- 
lished on various phases of the defense 
emergency problem as it relates to the 
insurance industry. Thus we have helped 
in distributing important literature hav- 
ing to do with the emergency. — 

One of the important organizations 
with which the Conservation Bureau 
works is the American Standards As- 
sociation. Our bureau is already repre- 
sented on fifty-three of the committees 
the A.S.A. has established to create 
codes and standards for American in- 
dustry and we have found that the 1m- 
portance of this work has been greatly 
enhanced by defense needs. Many new 
codes and standards for American 1n- 
dustrv are being created on an emer- 
gency basis purely to meet the needs 
of the moment, later to be subjected 
to the same rigid procedures as all other 
American standards before final accept- 
ance as standard codes. 

Traffic and Safety Education 

Work of the traffic, safety education 
and street and highway safety divisions 
been stepped up and re- 
aligned as the need indicated to meet 
emergency conditions. Conferences are 
being held with city and state officials 
throughout the country wherein the ser- 
vices of an accident prevention depart- 
ment are made available for the solu- 
tion of vexing traffic or pedestrian prob- 
lems. This is highly important to na- 
tional defense, because we must remem- 
ber that it is also necessary to protect 
the worker and his family outside of 
the factory against off-the-job accidents 
as well as on-the-job accidents. 

3ut our program for the protection 
of our American workers does not end 
with accident prevention. What about 
the health of these millions of men 
and women on the far-flung industrial 
front? This, you may say, is a prob- 
lem for the medical profession—for the 
doctor. True, but it is also a problem 
which insurance companies long ago rec- 
ognized as partly their own. Thus, in 
an hour when our country calls for 
every ounce of manpower it can sum- 
mon, we find the work that our Casu- 
alty Department and our member com- 
panies have been performing for years 
stepping into the front lines of this 
mighty battle. 

Clearing House on O.D. Claims 


Within the Casualty Department we 
have what we call the “Clearing House 
for Coordination of Information Re- 
specting Occupational Disease Claims.” 
Member companies which write work- 
men’s compensation insurance country- 
wide report to this clearing house un- 
usual occupational disease cases or con- 
ditions. This information is used by 
the doctors, engineers and research spe- 
cialists of our member companies to 
develop ways and means not only of 
preventing the occurrence of occupa- 
tional diseases wherever possible, but 
also of providing the kind of treatment 
that will return the victim or victims 
to productivity as soon as possible. Here, 
then, is a service which brings the most 
skilled medical, engineering and social 
talent to the protection of the Amer- 
ican worker. 

In this work, which is both humani- 
tarian and economically sound, we have 
had an able ally in the Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation, which maintains an 
efficient service and research personnel. 


have also 


Insurance Commissioners’ Meeting in N. Y, 





Cavniors Ask for Relief 
On Defense Project Risks 


LESLIE SUBMITS RESOLUTION 


Casualty-Surety Committee Also to 
Work on Proposed Uniformity in 
Assigned Risk Plans 
Chief among the casualty-surety mat- 
ters brought up at the meeting this 
week of the National Association of In- 
surance Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, was the War De- 
partment’s compreliensive insurance rat- 
ing plan. Late Tuesday afternoon cer- 
tain difficult angles of this plan were 
discussed at the NAIC casualty-surety 
committee meeting, John B. Gontrum, 
chairman, of Maryland, presiding. Up- 
shot of the session was that no action 
was taken on a resolution proposed by 
William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, which would permit casualty 
companies to treat in their annual state- 
ments as admitted assets any premiums 
written on Government cost-plus de- 
fense projects which are over 90 days 
due. Sentiment among commissioners 
present, although lacking a quorum, was 
that such a procedure would be in viola- 

tion of state laws. 

C. F. J. Harrington, 
commissioner, raised this point and 
others upheld his position. It was sug- 
gested, however, to Mr. Leslie that the 
National Bureau take the matter up with 
the executive committee of the commis- 
sioners’ association and to this he was 
agreeable. 


Commissioners in 


Massachusetts 


Island Base Jobs 


In the passing, the situation which 
prompted framing of the resolution has 
chiefly to do with island base jobs. Be- 
cause of the difficulty and delay in 
getting audited premiums on such work 
within the time allowed, the companies 





This is a strictly non-profit organization, 
being supported by the memberships of 
interested companies and voluntary con- 
tributions, of which this Association is 
one of the largest. The Foundation’s 
research activities are conducted at Sar- 
anac .Laboratory, Harvard University, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Mel- 
lon Institute. It operates in the inter- 
ests of the American worker, whose 
productivity today perhaps is becoming 
the greatest single force standing be- 
tween the freedom of democracy and 
the slavery of totalitarianism. 

As our train rolled into the Union 
Station at Washington, my friend agreed 
that great, indeed, are the contributions 
the casualty and surety companies are 
making to the cause of national defense. 
Yet, in the time and space available, 
we have but reviewed the highlights of 
some of our more colorful activities. 
Others are part of the vast unpublished 
scheme of defense that Uncle Sam is 
evolving to restore peace to free men 
and to make men in bondage free again. 
Thse are matters which only the Gov- 
ernment, in its own good time, may 
make known. Then, finally, there is 
that every-day support which insurance 
protection and insurance services render 
to bolster America’s industrial titan in 
its sternest test. 

My story ends with this thought: 
When my friend and I parted I could 
not help wondering how many others, 
in all good faith and friendliness, were 
unaware of the part casualty insurance 
and suretyship are playing in the Bat- 
tle of Democracy. Perhaps there are 


many. So it seems to me that every 
insurance man—agent, broker or com- 
pany executive—might well acquaint 


himself with the facts, so that if he is 
confronted with a situation similar to 
mine on the Washington train, he will 
be equipped to say that our business 
is doing its share—promptly and gladly. 


involved have asked for relief in some 
definite form. As the resolution pointed 
out—delays are occurring in the pay- 
ment of premiums on such projects be- 
cause of the exigencies of the situation 
under which the Government is labor- 
ing. 

The commissioners expressed a sym- 
pathetic interest in these difficulties, will 
do all they can to help the companies 
work out their defense problems, but 
said they cannot do so in violation of 
state laws. 

Among company men heard on the 
subject was H. W. Yount, Liberty Mu- 
tual, who said that most important angle 
of the problem was that “losses are 
coming in, premiums are being earned, 
and we’re three to five months behind 
and with nothing to show for it.” Chris 
Gough, New Jersey, and John C. Black- 
all, Connecticut, spoke for the commis- 
sioners besides Mr. Harrington. 


Assigned Risk Plan 


The need for uniformity in automo- 
bile assigned risk plans was another 
subject before the casualty-surety com- 
mittee. Arthur J. Rouillard, New Hamp- 
shire commissioner, opened the discus- 
sion, saying that the need was felt to 
exist for a uniform assigned risk plan 
with particular reference to surcharges 
over and above the manual and the 
penalty charge usually allowed under 
such plans. Mr. Rouillard said he was 
satisfied with operation of the plan in 
his own state but agreed with those 
arguing for general uniformity that it 
was advisable. This is particularly in 
view of the fact that the assigned risk 
plan idea is growing, and with its adop- 
tion by more states, uniformity is essen- 
tial in order to avoid confusion. 

Chief proponent of uniformity is the 
Connecticut Department and its Deputy 
Commissioner John P. Royston was ap- 
pointed chairman of a sub-committee 
which will conduct an informal study of 
the situation and report back to the 
casualty-surety committee of the com- 
missioners next June. States represented 
on this committee are Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, New Hampshire and 
Illinois, 

The commissioners were glad to have 
the benefit of the views of Cornelius 
van der Feen, statistician of the Na- 
tional Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters, 
on this subject. He has had consider- 
able to do with drafting of assigned risk 
plans and promised to help bring about 
the desired uniformity. 

At the closing session of the commis- 
sioners Wednesday morning it was an- 
nounced that the workmen’s compensa- 
tion committee had no report. The acci- 
dent and health committee, under chair- 
manship of James M. McCormack, Ten- 
nessee commissioner, will be continued. 


Chris Gough on the Job 


Gratifying to many attending these 
meetings was the presence and alertness 
of Christopher Gough, veteran deputy 
commissioner of New Jersey, who re- 
cently underwent a severe operation and 
was laid up for weeks. He had all of 
his old-time vigor, looked well and 
happy. 





War-Navy Dept. Conference 
Committee Report Heard 


John C. Blackall, Connecticut,  re- 
ported Wednesday morning as chair- 
man of the commissioners’ committee 
to confer with War and Navy Depart- 
ments. Speaking with particular refer- 
ence to eligibility of United States 
branches of foreign companies to write 
casualty coverage on defense projects, 
Mr. Blackall said that his committee did 
not feel that it should try to determine 
a national policy of whether they should 
or should not write the business. Rather, 
the committee’s chief purpose, said Mr. 
Blackall, is to make sure that United 
States branches as well as domestic 
companies are financially equipped to 
protect defense projects. 


To Await N. Y. Findings 
On Group A. & H. Claims 


ADJUSTING METHODS VIEWED 


Practice by Employer-insured of Settling 
Claim and Paying Dividend on 
Money Saved Questioned 


Methods of adjusting claims under 
group A. & H. policies were considered 
by the accident and health committee 
of the insurance commissioners’ associa- 
tion on December 8 with Chairman 
James M. McCormack, Tennessee com- 
missioner of insurance and banking, pre- 
siding. Under the general subject of 
Group A. & H. Dividends the discussion 
centered around the practice of some 
companies which permits the employer- 
insured to settle claims and then to 
make dividend payments on the money 
saved. F. J. Harrington, Massachu- 
setts commissioner, among those who 
spoke, questioned the propriety of per- 
mitting claims to be so adjusted. 

The New York Insurance Department 
is studying the subject and will make its 
findings available to the commissioners’ 
association. Such being the case the 
consensus of opinion was that no action 
should be taken by the A. & H. com- 
mittee until this study is completed and 
the commissioners given an opportunity 
to review New York’s findings. Super- 
intendent L. H. Pink and First Deputy 
Superintendent Thomas Cullen spoke for 
New York; Arthur Cleary, actuary, Mas- 
sachusetts department, gave his views. 
Company men who spoke included B. M. 
Anderson, Connecticut General, and R. 
FE. Hall, Aetna Life. 





No Change Now in Present 
Convention Examination Plan 


Minimum requirements for examiners 
as well as procedure for the examination 
of insurance companies were debated by 
the sub-committee on examinations of 
the commiss‘oners’ association at. its 
opening session in New York Monday. 
J. M. McCormack, Tennessee, chairman 
of Zone 3, who presided, passed around 
nine pages of multigraphed material re- 
lating to these two subjects. He hoped 
that the suggestions thus offered would 
aid in making the “comprehensive study 
of the convention plan of examinations” 
which the executive committee of the 
NAIC had recommended. 

Chief recommendations of the sub- 
committee were (1) that the uniform 
blanks committee be requested to ask 
the examinations committee for un‘form 
blanks on which convention examination 
reports should be prepared; and (2) 
that committee on law and legislation 
prepare a uniform act for submission to 
commissioner of each state, with the 
intent that such act be introduced in 
legislatures after approval by NAIC. 

The ensuing discussion indicated, how- 
ever, that a change in the convention 
examination plan is not now desirable. 
And there the matter rested. Zone 
chairmen present included J. C. Blackall, 
Connecticut, Zone 1; N. R. Johnson, 
Minnesota, Zone 4; L. Kavanaugh, 
Colorado, Zone 5; S. B. Thompson, Ore- 
gon, Zone 6. 

Matthew Taggart, Pennsylvania, and 
Chris Gough, New Jersey, engaged in a 


“sive and take” conversation on the 
value of convention examiners which 
enlivened the discussion. 





Harrington Cannot Approve 
War Dep’t Rating Plan 


Commissioner C. F. J. Harrington of 
Massachusetts disclosed this week while 
attending the insurance commissioners 
meeting in New York, that the War 
Department’s comprehensive insurance 
rating plan, pending for months in Mas- 
sachusetts, cannot be approved. This 1s 
because it is in conflict with the present 
laws of the state, particularly as regards 
automobile liability insurance. 
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450 Attend A.M.A. Ins. 
Conference in Cleveland 


WAR ENHANCES ITS IMPORTANCE 
Greeted by Mayor oo Reginald 
Fleming Keynoter; Loss Adjustment 
Case Studies Feature Ist Day 
Cleveland, O., ae -c. 9—De sclarations 
that the insurance fraternity, including 
buyers and underwriters, will extend 
their educational efforts even further to 
prevent and combat losses in the war 
period were made today by speakers 
opening the mid-winter insurance con- 
ference of the American Managemeat 


Association here today. 
The sessions, which will extend over 
the next two days, were opened by 


insurance manager, 
the Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 
New York, who introduced Frank 
Lausche, mayor of Cleveland. “In view 
of what has happened in the past few 
days, this conference comes opportunely 
for the insurance buying profession, 
Mr. Fleming told the 450 delegates. “We 
have the opportunity here to consider 
our new responsibilities, and I believe 
we shall all resolve to uphold in this 
emergency the principles that have al- 
ways guided our work.” 

Mayor Lausche stated that the inland 
cities of the United States sympathized 
with the communities in coastal areas 
and stood ready to supply and cooperate 


Reginald Fleming, 


with them. “We shall all go forward 
calmly, if more earnestly, about our 
work,” he said, “for that is the Ameri- 


can way.” 
Objective of the Conference 


Mr. Fleming announced that the ses- 
sions would have the same objective as 
all previous meetings of the insurance 
division of the A.M.A. which is to pro- 
vide a forum where executives responsi- 
ble for their companies’ insurance-buy- 
ing problems can check their coverages 
and procedures against the needs of 
the times; also, to provide the carrier 
companies full opportunity through at- 
tendance for advice and discussion. 

Today’s sessions were devoted entirely 
to “Case Studies in Loss Adjustment.” 
Registrants at the conference were sup- 
plied with mimeographed loss examples, 
twenty-four in all, each of which was 
discussed on the platform by a buyer, 
an adjuster and an underwriter. The 
buyer was J. H. Nickell, insurance man- 
ager, Philadelphia Electric Co.; the ad- 
juster J. H. Burlingame, Jr., assistant 
general manager, Western Adjustment 
& Inspection Co., Chicago; the under- 
writers Robert H. Byrnes, assistant sec- 
retary, Continental Insurance Co., New 
York, and Daniel Royer, chief engineer, 
Ocean Accident, New York. 

Among the questions treated during 
the sessions today were these: 

1, How best interpret the insurance policy? 

2. What will your fire insurance policy pay 
as applied to specific losses? 

3. How much can be collected from U. & O. 
insurance if your plant is shut down because of 
a fire, a riot, or a boiler accident? 

4. What will you collect if any of your poli- 
cies are non-concurrent? 

British Ins. in Wartime Economy 

This evening, with President Alvin E. 
Dodd of A.M.A. presiding, the dele 
gates will hear John G. Foster, First 
Secretary, British Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., talk on “British Insurance in 
a Wartime Economy.” His address is 
appropriately timed in view of the close 
affiliation of many British companies 
with American interests. A thorough 
student of insurance Mr. Foster will 
touch on such matters as the effect of 
war on insurance contracts in general; 
legislation concerning war damage; stat- 
utory compensation for damage to prop- 
erty and to goods; marine insurance 
with particular reference to cargoes car- 
ried in convoy; effect of increased acci- 
dent ratios on life insurance in England, 
and the widening of government control 
and intercession in affairs of insurance 
companies. 

: Wednesday Program 

Cleveland, O., Dec. 10.—At today’s 
session the A.M.A. insurance section 
with Clayton G. Hale of Hale & Hale 


Co., Cleveland, presiding, heard the fol- 
lowing morning addresses: 

Analysis of Property Damage and U. 
& O. Requirements by Paul H. Schind- 
ler, insurance manager, the hala 
Sheet & Tube Co.; Financial Aspects of 
the Selection of an Insurance Carrier by 
D. Roger Kenney, insurance editor, 
United States Investor, and An Educa- 


tional Program for Industrial Fire Pro- 
tection by J. A. MeGuckin, pronerty 
protection engineer, Philadelphia Elec- 


tric Co., who used motion pictures to 
show the training of employes in ex- 
tinguishment of ordinary fires, oil fires, 
electrical fires and aerial incendiary 
bombs. His discussion covered gas 
masks, types of portable extingui ishers, 
hose lines and their use, the im: ance 
of all of which is enhanced rere in 
view of the possibility of increased sabo- 
tage efforts. 

This afternoon, with George Rogers, 
insurance manager, Robert Gair Co., as 
moderator, a question and answer 
son was staged. Speakers were these: 

Bonding: F. H. Manager, Fidelity 
& Deposit in St. Louis. 

Fire: CC. TD. Minor, director of 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, New York. 


Ses- 


Doenges, 


education, 


Casualty: C. B. Burch, secretary, Michigan 
Mutual Liability, Detroit. 
3oiler and Machinery: John A. Ross, super- 


hoiler and 
Liability. 


intendent, machinery department, 


Employers’ 





SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


Insurance Section of New York Board of 
Trade to Elect New Officers December 
16 Followed by Reception 
meeting and re- 
Section, New 
e held De- 


The second annual 
ception of the Insurance 
York Board of Trade, will b 
cember 16 at its headquarters, 41 Park 
Row, New York, at 4:30 p. m. Through 
Mortimer FE. Sprague, Home of New 
York vice-president and secretary, who 
is executive committee chairman, an in- 
vitation is extended to members of the 
Insurance Section and their friends to 
attend the reception at 5 p. m. which 
follows the meeting and election of of- 
ficers. 





Jie Cuties 
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| A: n insurance company’s service to agents 
| 


companies oscillate between extreme 
writing liberality and ultra-conservatism. In 
II better times they seek new business aggres- 
i sively: when profit margins dwindle, they 


Stewart McDonald Heads 
Maryland Casualty Co. 


SUCCEEDS THE LATE E. J. BOND 


Company Advances Former Board Chair- 
man; Was Former Federal 
Housing Administrator 


Stewart McDonald, chairman of the 
board of the Maryland Casualty since 
September, 1939, was this week elected 
also to the office of president of the 
company. Announcement of his election 
was made by the executive committee 
of the company following a special meet- 
ing December 9. 

Mr. McDonald succeeds the late Ed- 
ward J. Bond, Jr. as president. Mr. 
Bond, who died suddenly on November 
12, had been president since January, 
1937. 

For several years prior to assuming 
the post as board chairman of the Mary- 
land, Mr. McDonald was Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator at Washington, D. C. 

In 1937 Mr. McDonald became a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Maryland. In January, 1939, he was 
made vice-chairman of the board. Then, 
upon the retirement of Silliman Evans 
shortly thereafter as board chairman, 
Mr. McDonald was elected to that post. 

Reared in Insurance Atmosphere 

Mr. McDonald, native of Owatonna, 
Minn., was reared in an insurance at- 
mosphere being the son of the late J. J. 
McDonald of Chicago, for many years 
Western manager of a large company. 
He attended Notre Dame University, 
then studied mechanical and electrical 
engineering at Cornell University from 
which he was graduated in 1901. He 
spent most of his earlier business career 
in St. Louis. 


MID-YEAR MEETING DATE 
The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference executive committee will 
hold its mid-year meeting January 22 at 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 











can take no more useful form than writing 
their business year in and year out. Some 
under- 


| restrict writing severely. The New Amsterdam 
i has avoided sharp changes of policy. Thus 
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its writings for the lowest volume year of the 
i last ten were but seven percent less than its | 
average annual writings during the ten years. i} 
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H. H. Fuller “In Action” 





HARRY H. FULLER 


A casualty company executive much 
in evidence at the insurance commis- 
sioners’ meeting this week in New York 
was Harry H. Fuller, deputy United 
States manager of the Zurich. As the 
unofficial photographer of convention 
celebrities in the fire and casualty fields 
Mr. Fuller has probably snapped more 
candid camera shots of insurance per- 


sonalities than any amateur or pro- 
fessional photographer living. It is his 
favorite hobby and although he main- 


tains an amateur standing he has con- 
siderable professional competence. 

The picture above, taken by the Amer- 
ican Agency Bulletin, shows Mr. Fuller 
“in action” at the mid-year meeting 
last April in Oakland of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and it 
is here reproduced in appreciative rec- 
ognition of Mr. Fuller’s many courtesies 
to The Eastern Underwriter in making 
his candid shots available for publica- 
tion in our columns. 





OPENING WELL ATTENDED 


Leading Businessmen of Phila. Guests 
of Manufacturers’ Casualty in New 
Home Office; Progress Reviewed 
With representative fire and casualty 
men as well as leading Philadelphia 
business and professional men on hand, 
the Manufacturers’ Casualty and its 
affiliate, Manufacturers’ Fire, held the 
formal opening of its new home offices 
last week in the Broad St. Station 
building, 16th St. and Pennsylvania 
Blvd., Philadelphia. Chief host was 
President W. F. Fischer aided by his 
lieutenants, Executive Vice-President 
Robert N. Rose, Vice-President Leroy 
Wood, also secretary-treasurer, and 


Vice-President John S. Walker. Visi- 
tors had the opportunity of an inspec- 
tion of the executive offices and adjoin- 


ing board of directors’ room, and ob- 
tained a favorable impression of stream- 
lined layout, soundproofing, fluorescent 
lighting, air conditioning. 
Interesting to view was the 
planned departmental quarters, occupy- 
ing entire south side of the building, 
with communicating rooms for agency, 
accounting, claims and engineering de- 
partments. The statistical department, 
fully equipped with Hollerith and cal- 
culating machines, has its own sound- 
proof wing. 
Manufacturers’ 


carefully 


Casualty, twenty-six 


vears old, started its career in a 2-room 
office at 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
in January, 1916, first president being 


T. S. Dando, printer and publisher of 


the city. In its first year the compan) 
wrote about $142,000 in premiums; hod 
resources of $479,952 compare vith 
more than $10,000,000 in its 1940 report. 
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OW ‘[rading With the se Enemy A 
orld W 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
Henry W. Nichols to tell its readers some- 
thing of the Trading with the Enemy Act 
as it related to insurance matters during 


World War I and he has done so as fol- 
lows: 

That part of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act which related to insurance 


matters was delegated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for administration in 
a bureau known as the Trading with the 
Enemy Division—U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. For nearly two years I was the 
head of this Po with the title Chief, 
Trading with the Enemy Division, U. S. 
Treasury Dep epic This division or 
bureau was a busy war office and one 
of tremendous importance in the insur- 
ance world. It was conducted not en- 
tirely in secrecy, for general orders and 
regulations emanating from the bureau 
were issued from time to time. 

The general workings of the Division, 
however, were not made public and it 
was more than two years after the war 
began before an article was given to 
the press. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that those having business with 
the Division were not furnished frankly 
and clearly with all the information nec- 
essary. The Trading with the Enemy 
Division was purely a war emergency 
office, but it maintained the smoothest 
cooperation with all the state Insurance 
Commissioners, and with company rep- 
resentatives. Various state commission- 
ers from time to time visited the office 
in the U. S. Treasury Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and company officials and 
managers representing foreign compa- 
nies came from all parts of the United 
States and numerous foreign countries 
for consultations. 

Hendon Chubb’s Position as Government 
Adviser 

Hendon Chubb was appointed by Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to be the expert adviser to the U. 
S. Government in connection with the 
administration under the Treasury De- 
partment of the Trading with the Enemy 
Division, as it related to insurance mat- 
ters. Mr. Chubb gave unselfishly of his 
time and the smooth administration of 
this office, and the settlement of many 
difficult problems were due largely and at 
times almost entirely to the constant 
and sound advice of Mr. Chubb. 

On April 6, 1917, there was a joint 
resolution of the House and Senate of 
the U. S. Congress declaring war. The 
same day, and even before the Trading 
with the Enemy Act was passed, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, by proclamation, 
ordered that enemy insurance companies 
operating in the United States through 
branch establishments should be permit- 
ted to continue the transaction of busi- 
heretofore, provided that no 
sent out of the country or be 

basis for establishing enemy 
cre dits This was supplemented by the 

’resident’s proclamation of July 13, 1917, 
g enemy insurance companies 
continuing the transaction of ma- 
rine and war risk insurance either as 
1 rers or reinsurers. 

Enemy and Ally of Enemy Companies 

he Trading with the Enemy Act ap- 
proved October 6, 1917, provided under 
Section IV (a) that all enemy or ally 
insurance or reinsurance com- 
business in the United 


ness as 


funds be 


prohibitin 


trom 


rect insu 


nemy 


es doing 


By Henry W. Nichols 


Vice-President and General Counsel, National Surety Corp. 


States might within thirty days after 
the passage of the Act apply to the 
President for licenses to continue busi- 
ness. Pending action upon such applica- 
tions, the companies could continue busi- 
ness in accordance with the terms of the 
President’s proclamations of April 6 and 
July 13. This section further provided 
that companies not applying for licenses 
within thirty days were prohibited from 
doing business in accordance with Sec- 
tions TIT and XVI of the Act. 

Under Section V (a) of the Trading 
with the Enemy Act the President was 
given authority to exercise the power 
conferred upon him through such officer 
or officers as he might direct. Accord- 
ingly, by an Executive Order of October 
12, 1917, the power of granting or refus- 
ing to grant licenses to enemy or ally of 
insurance and reinsurance com- 


enemy 
panies was delegated to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and administered in 


connection with the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. 

Pursuant to provisions of the Act rel- 
ative to applications by enemy compa- 
nies for licenses to continue their United 
States business the Secretary of the 
Treasury notified the Insurance Com- 
missioners of the various states and 
territories of the information required 
in the applications, and the commission- 
ers in turn advised all enemy companies 
doing business in their respective juris- 
dictions. <A little later neutral compa- 
nies transacting business both in the 
United States and enemy countries were 
notified that they too must apply for 
licenses. 

Public Hearing Held 

Some companies failed to apply with- 

in the required thirty days for licenses 


and were forced to terminate their 
United States business as of November 
5, 1917. Sixteen enemy companies ap- 
plied for licenses within the time speci- 
fied. At the expiration of the thirty 
days the Insurance Commissioners were 
given a list of the applications received 
and advised that these companies were 
entitled to continue business, subject to 
the restrictions of the President’s Proc- 
lamations and the Trading with the 
Enemy Act, pending further action upon 
their applications. 

Early in November a notice was issued 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would 
hold a public hearing on November 15 
to discuss the advisability of permitting 
enemy companies to continue business 
in this country. The notice was sent 
to all interested companies and was 
given to the press. Upon the comple- 
tion of the hearing the representatives 
of the companies were given time to file 
briefs supplemental to their oral argu- 
ments. 

Action by Secretary of Treasury 
McAdoo 

The Secretary of the Treasury on 
November 26, 1917, announced his de- 
cision that all insurance companies ex- 
isting under the laws of enemy coun- 
tries, other than life insurance compa- 
nies, must close their United States busi- 
nesses under licenses from the Treasury 
Department and become subject to the 
supervision of the Alien Property Cus- 


todian. The following day liquidating 
licenses were issued to fourteen com- 
panies, by which they were prohibited 


from taking on new business except un- 
der existing reinsurance contracts which 
could be carried for a period of forty-five 
days. This clause was given to protect 


Nichols Has Interesting Background 


Henry W. Nichols, vice-president and 
general counsel of National Surety Cor- 
figures at 
of the most 


poration, one of the leading 


the insurance bar, has one 
interesting backgrounds in the insurance 
During the World War 
he was chief of Trading with the Enemy 
Division, U. S. Treasury, and for a time 
was associated with general counsel of 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance. 

His grandfather, Henry W. Nichols, 
born in London, died at 98 and in his 
span of life lived to see seven genera- 
tions of eldest bearing his name. 
That grandfather came of a line of arch- 
itects and builders and first arrived in 
New York in 1855 as carpenter of an old 
clipper ship. Sailing back home he re- 
turned with a bride and established 
builder’s office on Fulton Street, New 
York City. He decided to live in the 
West; went over Oregon Trail route 
in a covered wagon; settled in Salt Lake 
City where he became a successful archi- 
tect and builder, specializing on college 
and public school buildings. He invented 
a self-sustaining winding staircase and 
also patented a number of architects and 
builders instruments. His son, born in 
Salt Lake City, followed in his footsteps 


business. first 


sons 


architect and builder in several 
cities. 

Henry W. Nichols, National Surety’s 
general counsel, was also born in Salt 


Lake City. His boyhood, spent largely 


as an 
Eastern 


in the neighborhood of steel and iron 
districts of Pennsylvania, was not an 
easy one. In those earlier years he 


spent Summers and spare time in work- 
ing as an errand and clean-up boy in 
stores of one kind or another. Then 
came Summers working in steel mills, 
box factories and as an apprentice car- 
penter during which time he laid thou- 
sands of shingles and many a floor. 
Carpentry is now his principal hobby 
and he takes much pride in a complete 
set of tools of the trade. 

In high school he enjoyed research 
work; took a leading part in literary 
societies and in school debates. He be- 
came fascinated by courts and decided 
to study law and took a pre-legal course 
at Penn State College where he was on 
the varsity debating team. He was a 
class officer and member of the Liberal 
Arts Players Club. He joined Delta 
Upsilon, Scabbard and Blade (national 
military society) and Delta Sigma Rho, 
honorary forensic body. He received an 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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the interests of American insurance com- 


panies that had outstanding contracts 
with the companies under liquidation. In 
order to expedite a successful liquidation 
of the enemy concerns the original li- 
censes were revoked and new ones issued 
in May, 1918. 

Two life insurance companies were 
granted licenses on the same date, pro- 
viding for strict supervision of their 
finances and affairs, but allowing them 
to accept new business under existing 
reinsurance treaties. The following July 
the licenses issued to the two life com- 
panies were cancelled and _ liquidating 
licenses were issued on the same terms 
as those given to all other enemy com- 
panies. 

In addition to the liquidating licenses 
granted at this time to enemy insurance 
companies, certain licenses were granted 
to a number of companies organized in 
neutral countries but which had_ had 
prior to the war strong affiliations in 
countries at war with the United States. 

In December 1917, the licenses granted 
to the enemy fire and marine companies 
were amended by the insertion of a 
provision that they might not reinsure 
without the consent and approval of the 
Treasury Department. 

The one casualty company licensed 
was permitted, owing to the nature ot 
its business, to make payments of small 
items; bonds of appeal, and signature 
of checks up to $5,000, without Govern- 
ment approval. 

Following careful investigations it was 
found that the stock of one or more 
companies organized in neutral countries 
was largely enemy owned. Such licenses 
were revoked and liquide ating licenses in 
the same terms as those given to enemy 
companies were issued. 

Pursuant to decisions of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, on November 18, 


1918 the licenses of fourteen of the 
foreign insurance companies licensed 
earlier were revoked and their assets 


and affairs turned over to the Alien 
Property Custodian in accordance with 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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SUNCE, 1899 the General Accident has been growing and 
serving the insuring public through progressive underwriting, 
conservative financial management, and an unexcelled agency 


organization. 


The Potomac Insurance Company, its fire athliate, is 
one of the oldest fire companies in the country, and today 


provides the most modern facilities. 


‘These companies offer the best in insurance to producers 


and insurance buyers. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd. 


POTOMAC IN SUR: ANCE 


COMPAN 
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Kennedy R. Owen of Distinguished . 


Ancestry; Astute Surety Co. Dean 


Recently Launched U. S. Navy Destroyer Buchanan Named 
in Honor of His Grandfather; Retires from Standard 
Accident’s Active Service Jan. 1, 1942 


On Saturday, November 22, a man ot 


finely chiseled features, above average 


height, and with steel blue eyes keenly 


taking in the scene, was a guest of honor 


at the launching of the U. S. Navy's 
twin new destroyers — the Buchanan 
and the Aaron Ward — in Kearny, 
N. J., where is located the Navy-oper- 


ated Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. yards. His name, Kennedy R. Owen, 


is one which is known far and wide in 


He is vice-president of 


Accident of 


bonding circles 


the Standard Detroit, one 


of its senior executives, but his pres- 


ence at the launching ceremony of the 
vessels yet to be 


two fastest armored 


built by the Navy was not on business. 


Rather, Mr. Owen was proud to be 
there as a grandson of Captain Frankl'n 
Buchanan, first suverintendent and an 


organizer of the Ur‘ted States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md., for whom 
the destrover was named. Captain Bu- 
chanan, hero of many _ sea_ battles, 
achieved fame as Adrviral of the Con- 
federate Navy in the War Between the 
States, his greatest engagement being 
he Battle of Mobile Bav. This is the 
id destroyer to be given his name, 
the first launched in January, 1919, being 
still on the high seas in the British 
service 
Impressed by Honor Paid to Forbear 
Twelve of Captain Buchanan’s twenty- 
eight living descendants were present 
at the Kearny ceremony as guests of 
the Navy and none of them was more 
impressed by the honor paid to their dis- 
tinguished forbear than Kennedy R. 
Owen, who was accompanied by Mrs. 
Owen. Among other invited guests were 
Mrs. F. Buchanan Owen, widow of his 
brother, the late “Buck” Owen, for vears 
Fidelity & Deposit general agent at 
Cleveland; also her daughter. 
Memories of his bovhood days at “The 
Rest,” his grandfather’s home near Fas- 


ton, Md., on the Eastern shore, must 
have been uppermost in Mr. Owen's 
mind on November 22. There he was 


raised in the best traditions of the Bu- 
chanan clan. Significantly, he resembles 
his grandfather in many ways, phvsicallv 
and in the qualities which have endeared 
him to the surety fraternity. Most out- 
standing point of similarity is his skill 
as an organizer. The record shows that 
Mr. Owen has launched the bonding de- 
partments of three comnanies. To wit, 
the Globe Indemnity’s in 1912; that of 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America in 1920, and two years later the 
bonding department of the Standard Ac- 


cident. One month after starting with 
the Standard he was made vice-pres'- 
dent, elected to its board and to the 


executive committee. 

As an admirer of Mr has so 
succinctly expressed it: “To do this kind 
of an organizing job three and 
with as many companies you just have 
to be good!” 

Mr. Owen’s retirement from active 
service as head of the bonding denart- 
ment of this company comes next Janu- 
ary 1 and he has completed nineteen 
vears with Standard and forty-three in 
the surety business—truly a record of 
which to be proud. His successor will 
be J. P. Hacker, also a vice-president 
of Standard Accident. 


The Personal Side 


personal side Kennedy Owen 
is respected, like his grandfather before 
lim, for his courageousness in time of 
stress and strain; as a courtly gentle- 
man and a faithful friend. He is also 


Owen 


times 


a descendant of Thomas MckKane, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and for many years Mr. 


Owen has served on the board of gov- 





KENNEDY R. OWEN 


ernors of the Descendants of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
Among his insurance affiliations is the 
Insurance Institute of America, of which 
he is a director. 

One of the many tributes paid to the 
memory of Franklin Buchanan follow- 
ing his death read: “It was his to com- 
mand and lead where ours was to fol- 
low and obey.” To the many in the 
bonding field who have advanced under 
Kennedy Owen's tutelage this tribute will 
strike a responsive chord. His has been 
the cool-headed leadership which has 
advanced the Standard Accident to a 
foremost position in the contract bond 
field. He has the open-minded, search- 
ing attitude of the executive who must 
have facts before going ahead. But no 
matter how big the project or how im- 
possible the bonding of it may look at 
the outset, Kennedy Owen will patiently 
give it his exhaustive study. In fact, he 
relishes nothing better than to be hand- 
ed a problem that seems impossible of 
solution. He likes to prove that it can 
be solved. 


Shrewd Underwriter; Quiet, Loyal 


A close associate told the writer re- 
cently that Mr. Owen’s chief quality as 
a contract bond underwriter is his un- 
canny ability to see through camouflage 
and extraneous matter. In all such situ- 
ations he is the shrewd underwriter, 
often seeing conditions more clearly and 
plainly than are usually written in the 
contract. 

Quiet to the po'nt of reticence, Mr. 
Owen has a few choice friends and old 
cronies with whom he snends his recrea- 
tional time. Loyalty is a strong suit 
with him, both to his friends and to his 
company, which is to say that in Stand- 
ard Accident’s home office and among its 
field representatives he is a popular, be- 
loved executive. One of his traits 1s to 
indulge in praise rather than criticism, 
and this has paid him unexpected divi- 
dends. 


Started With F. & D. in 1898 


Kennedy Owen came up through the 
ranks the hard way and thus he is sym- 
pathetic with the struggle of young men 
today in gaining a foothold in the bond- 
ing business. He started as an auditor 


of public official accounts in the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit home office in 1898 under 
the late Thomas L. Berry. Previously 
he had secured a public school educa- 
tion at Easton, Md. Early in his F. & 
D. career he demonstrated a flair for 
production of business and went out on 
the road as executive special agent. In 
fact, it is said that he is one of the only 
two men who have held this title with 
the F. & D. ‘The other was J. P. 
Hacker, who was brought into the com- 
pany by Mr. Owen and has been his 
right hand man for many years. 

After fourteen years with the F. & D. 
Mr. Owen was called upon by the Globe 
Indemnity in 1912 (shortly after its in- 
ception) to organize its bonding depart- 
ment. He was elected a vice-president 
of that company and his ready knowl- 
edge of law, claims, conditions and 
trends applying to the bonding business 
proved invaluable to the Globe. Simi- 
larly, the Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America which sought him = in 
1920 found the Kennedy Owen brand of 
practical experience exceedingly helpful. 

Then, in 1922, he made his third and 
last company connection, going to the 
Standard Accident which was searching 
for the right man to organize and head 
its new department. Kennedy Owen 
proved to be that man. 


Tastes Simple, Hobbies Few 


Although his retirement plans are not 
vet announced, the chances are that he 
will go with Mrs. Owen to their country 
home at Sands Point, Long Island. His 
tastes are simple, his hobbies few. The 
bonding business has been his absorbing 
interest, and he will continue as a vice- 
president and director of his company. 

Golf has claimed a fair share of his 
leisure time. He’s rated as a good golfer, 
often shooting in the low 80's. A 
regular attendant at the annual White 
Sulphur Springs casualty - surety joint 
convention, he will be usually found 
on the golf course. “There he goes, 
that gentleman with the swift gait,” is 
the way the caddies spot him. The char- 
acteristic Owen “swift gait” belies his 
years and typifies his mental agility. 
And the smile which he flashes when 
you catch up with him is one which 
captivates all who come within its rays. 


Dec. Anniversary Month 
For Nubel & Reilly, Inc. 


This is an anniversary month for 
Nubel & Reilly, Inc., 111 John Street 


agency which is headed by John F. 
Nubel. It marks completion of the first 
full year of business under the new 


corporate name and at the same time the 
thirtieth anniversary of Mr. Nubel’s en- 
trance into the casualty insurance busi- 
ness. His has been a combination of 
company and field experience which is 
particularly valuable to him these davs. 
His right hand man, Walter P. Reilly, 
has been with him for the past ten years 
and holds the rank of vice-president and 
secretary. 

Through the vears John F. Nubel has 
had friendly relationships “on the Street” 
with a good many insurance men, both 
in the fire and casualty ranks. Thus 
it was not too difficult for him to re- 
enter the agency business a year ago 
after some years spent as a company 
executive. He resigned as vice-president 
of Standard Surety & Casualty, an- 
nounced formation of Nubel & Reilly, 
Inc. and within a few weeks the office 
was humming with activity. To date fire 
insurance production has been featured 
but in the coming months the agency 
will give more attention to its casualty 
department. A recent acquisition is ac- 
cident and health, the agency having 
been appointed to represent the Mu- 
tual Benefit H. & A. brokerage division. 
L. A. Welsh is vice-president in charge 
of this department. 

Other officers and their respective de- 
partments are Brooks G. LaBoyteaux, 
vice-president, inland marine lines, and 
Edmund A. Kunst, treasurer. 

President John A. Nubel is a familiar 
figure along William Street. He started 


Hacker Succeeds Owen 
In Standard Accident 


TO HEAD BONDING DEPARTMENT 


Now a Vice-President, He Joined Com. 
pany in 1923 and Has Advanced 
Rapidly; Began with F. & D. 


With the retirement from active sery- 
ice of Kennedy R. Owen on January 1, 
1942, Standard Accident has selected as 
his successor J. P. Hacker, a vice-presi- 
dent of the company, who has_ been 
closely associated with Mr. Owen in the 


* 





J, P. HACKER 


operation of the company’s bonding ac- 
tivities. Mr. Hacker will assume active 
direction and control of this depart- 
ment. Mr. Owen, however, continues as 
a vice-president and a director of Stand- 
ard Accident, and when the news of his 
retirement became known this week 
many were the tributes paid to his out- 
standing service to the bonding busi- 
ness and to his own company. Under 
his leadership the Standard’s bonding 
business has grown rapidly. 

J. P. Hacker joined the Standard in 
1923 when it was in the infancy of its 
fidelity-surety operations. His first as- 
signment was to organize its bonding 
claim department and was its manager 
until 1928 when he became superintend- 
ent of the bonding department. Shortly 
thereafter he was made assistant secre- 
tary of the company; then elected vice- 
president in 1931. His knowledge of the 
business and the legal questions affect- 
ing it has made Mr. Hacker’s services 
of value not only to the Standard but 
to various allied organizations. 

His experience has been complete and 
varied, his early career having been 
spent (following his University of Mary- 
land law education) with the Fidelity & 
Deposit. Sixteen years with that com- 
pany, he served in both home office and 
field capacities. Having traveled exten- 
sively he is well known to producers. 


COMPTROLLER OF COUNCIL 


J. Denkscherz is the newly named 
comptroller on the executive staff of 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance in New York. He was for- 
merly manager of the Mountain States 
bureau of the council, and prior to that 
manager of the Kansas bureau. 





with Royal Indemnity in 1911, worked 
his way up to Metropolitan N. Y. man- 
ager. Resigning in 1922 he joined the 
Kenney Agency, then one of the busiest, 
as vice-president. After the death of his 
friend, John A. Kenney, he formed his 
own agency in Brooklyn and for some 
years represented the Globe Indemnity. 
Around 1933-34 that company selected 
Mr. Nubel as its metropolitan production 
manager which post he resigned in May, 


1938, to join the Standard S. & C. 
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[. A. C. Alert to Role it Can Play 
In Defense Program; Meeting Highspots 


That the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference is cognizant of the part which 
intelligently planned advertising can 
play in the national defense program 
of the nation was indicated at its New 
York meeting December 4 in the key- 
note address of President R. E. Brown, 
Jr, Aetna Casualty & Surety. Mr. 
Brown’s main point—that the many- 
sided defense activities of insurance 
companies should be put across to the 
insuring public in dramatic fashion— 


ees 


Head table, reading left to right: 


in the Broadway musical “Best Foot 
Forward” whose baritone has surpris- 
ing depth for one so young, and Miss 
Teri Keane, 15-year old radio star who 
takes the part of Nancy Adams in “The 
Aldrich Family” weekly drama. The 
I.A.C. is indebted to Mr. Freeman for 
arranging this feature. 
R. T. Barbour Well Received 

Having President Barbour as lunch- 
eon speaker was a “feather in the cap” 
of the ad men as he is much in de- 
mand as a speaker as president of the 





Stanley F. Withe, Aetna; Harold K. Philips, 


Association of Casualty & Surety Executives; David C. Gibson, Maryland Casualty, 
and Harry Helm, Glens Falls Group. 


was timely. It is to be one of the 
[.A.C.’s major objectives in 1942. Satis- 
fying to President Brown was the em- 
phasis placed on the same points by 
Robert P. Barbour, United States man- 
ager of the Northern of London, who 
was the guest luncheon speaker. 

Carroll E. Mealey, motor vehicle com- 
missioner of New York State, was a 
special guest at the luncheon, and he 
was given a hearty welcome. Now in a 
strategic position as chief administrator 
of the state’s new safety-responsibility 
automobile law, Mr. Mealey said what 
he has been able to accomplish along 
educational lines in connection with the 
new law is due in large measure to the 
cooperation of Harold K. Philips, pub- 
licitv director of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives. This was 
unexpected praise for Mr. Philips and 
completely justified. 

Young Stars Entertain 

\nother surprise was when Charles 
FE. Freeman, Springfield Fire & Marine, 
and vice-president of the J.A.C., intro- 
duced at the luncheon two spirited sing- 
ers, both in their ’teens. They were 
16-year old Biiscinec Dix, now starring 


PASS INSTITUTE TESTS 


Provident L. & A. Home Office Mem- 
bers Successful in A. & H. Exams; 
J. E. Powell Principal Instructor 
Nearly all of the home office members 
of Provident Life & Accident of Chat- 
tanooga who took the Health & Acci- 
dent Conference Institute course last 
Summer passed the tests successfully 
and are entitled to the Institute’s cer- 
tificate. The course lasted twenty weeks 
and thirty-one were enrolled. Llewellyn 
Chapman, manager of the Provident’s 
Personnel and planning department, ar- 
tanged the mechanics of the course. 
Principal instructor was James E. Pow- 
ell, agency vice- president in charge of 
the company’s accident department. 
\mong others who lectured were H. R. 
Hill, Group department; W. K. Kropp, 
claim vl ten R. R. Murphy, rail- 
road division; B. Piper, life depart- 
ment, and E. H ‘O'Connor, accident de- 

partment. 





AMERICAN SURETY DIVIDEND 
Directors of the American Surety Co. 
have declared a dividend of $1.25 a 
share, payable January 2, 1942, to stock- 
hilibees of record December 6. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Appropriately Mr. Brown in his intro- 
duction referred to Mr. Barbour as the 
organizer of the Insurance Society of 
New York in 190l—a gracious tribute 
and one which stamps Mr. Barbour as 
pioneer among insurance educators of 
this country. The accompanying picture 
shows him as he delivered his luncheon 
address. 
Stanley F. Withe’s Contribution 

The presentation of the Aetna’s mo- 
tion picture activities by Stanley F. 
Withe, publicity director of that com- 
pany, fooled a good many present by the 
originality of Mr. Withe’s handling of 
it. He was introduced, went up to the 
speaking platform, and then comfort- 
ably settled himself as an Aetna sound 
effect man started the camera. First 
voice heard was that of Mr. Withe— 
but he personally wasn’t talking. It was 
bewildering at first but gradually lis- 
teners got used to hearing him direct 

1 Aetna “movie talkie.” 

Closeups of popular films prepared 
and widely distributed by that group 
of companies went on the screen among 
them being the following: Yachting In- 





DORAN’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

Associates of Charles E. Doran, field 
assistant, casualty lines, in the 55 John 
Street branch of the Travelers, dined 
and feted. him on December 4 at Hotel 
Lincoln, N. Y., in honor of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the company. He 
started in the home office underwriting 
department, then went to the Forty- 
second Street, New York, branch in the 
home office underwriting unit where he 
stayed until his present assignment. 


FAHEY-MULLIGAN NUPTIALS 

A recent Baltimore wedding of insur- 
ance interest was that of Miss Kathryn 
Fahey, singer and dramatic actress, to 
David G. Mulligan of the Central Fire 
who is president of the Insurance Men’s 
Association of Baltimore. The bride is 
daughter of the late Professor James 
A. and Mrs. Gertrude Fahey. Her uncle 
is Peter R. Fahey, nationally known edi- 
tor of the Aetnagram, which he has 
edited for the Aetna Affiliated Compa- 
nies in Cleveland for the past twenty- 
two years. 





Head table, reading left to right: Sidney Holt, Aetna (Fire); Guest Speaker Robert 


P. Barbour; R. E. Brown, Jr., 


surance, Welcome Aetna-izers—the first 
picture made by Aetna with synchron- 
ized sound; Say It in English, Forty- 
Five Years of Progress, which drama- 
tized the founding of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and _ its 
progress; and finally Thou Shalt Not 
Kill. This film, shown in its entirety, 
was prepared by the Aetna in coopera- 
tion with the New York State Bureau 
of Motor Vehicles. It features the new 
safety-responsibility law and gives a 
gripping object lesson as to what hap- 
pens when an irresponsible driver is 
allowed to roam uncontrolled on the 
streets and highways. 

Harry Helm, ad manager of the Glens 
Falls Group, who was the program chair- 
man for this meeting, presided over the 
afternoon session. He was brief and 
smooth in his introductions, closed the 


Aetna Cos., and Motor Vehicle Chief C. E. Mealey. 


meeting on time. Following Mr. Withe’s 
presentation came the insurance trade 
paper talk by Joseph A. Gernhardt, ad- 
vertising manager of National Surety 
Corp., which indicated the extent to 
which that company has analyzed insur- 
ance media. Mr. Gernhardt, it was felt, 
had made a real contribution to the 
business in his handling of this subject. 
His address was reviewed in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week and so were 
those of other speakers on the one-day 
program. 

Among company executives attending 
this meeting was Barry Truscott, the 
advertising - minded vice-president of 
Camden Fire Insurance Association. He 
was the guest of Clark Smitheman, sales 
promotion manager of that company, 
who is one of the wheelhorses of the 
I.A.C. and its secretary-treasurer. 





J. J. Hall Gets Key Safety 


Post in American Legion 

John J. Hall, street and highway safe- 
ty director of the National Conservation 
Bureau, accident prevention division, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, has been selected by National 
Commander Lynn J. Stambaugh as chair- 


man of the American Legion’s newly 
created national highway safety com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Hall has taken an active part in 
Legion affairs for many years and par- 
ticularly in its safety programs. He was 
a consultant to the national organization 
on street and highway safety, served 
for three years as a member of the 
National Americanism Committee, and 
is a past commander of Advertising 
Men’s Post No. 209 in New York City. 

The national highway safety commit- 
tee, established in November by the 
Legion’s national executive committee 
in Indianapolis, was created in recog- 
nition of the increasing need for mak- 
ing safety a continuing major mandate 
of the Legion’s nation-wide organiza- 
tion. Commander Stambaugh selected 
Mr. Hall as chairman and obtained con- 
firmation of the appointment from the 
National Executive Committee, in recog- 
nition of his keen understanding of the 
problems that are presented by modern 
traffic. 

Mr. Hall has announced that his com- 
mittee will attack the traffic problem 
from every angle, giving particular em- 
phasis to a nation-wide educational cam- 
paign and efforts to promote uniform 
motor vehicle codes as formulated by 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. Support of the police 
departments in their efforts to strictly 
enforce traffic laws, Mr. Hall said, will 
continue to be a primary activity of the 
Legion through the program of his 
committee. 





A. D. REID IN GLEN RIDGE 
A. Duncan Reid, retired president, 
Globe Indemnity, and Mrs. Reid, who 
have made their home in Montclair for 


some years, have moved to 21 Hillcrest 
Road, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


N. J. Agents Study N. Y. 
Responsibility Statute 


On account of the effect of the New 
York motor vehicle safety responsibility 
law on insurance New Jersey, 
whose assureds drive frequently in New 
York and thereby become subject to the 
provisions of the act, the casualty pro- 
duction forum of the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and the Uni- 
versity of Newark is directing attention 
to the New York law. 


Marwin F. Jonas, casualty instructor 
at the center which comprises Teaneck, 
Jersey City, Paterson and Newark, has 
rearranged his program so as to review 
the act in December and January, the 
topics for the latter month including 
fire, theft and collision insurance. 


men of 





HIGHER JURY VERDICT TREND 





Minnesota Supreme Court Decision 
Doesn’t Disturb $47,366 Judgments 
As Excessive in Auto Accident 

Insurance companies may as well re- 
themselves to larger jury verdicts 
in accident cases to offset the decline 
in the value of the dollar, is the infer- 
gained the decision of the 
Minnesota supreme court just handed 
down in Elizabeth Carey Oregard et al 
vs. James Conally et al. In affirming 
the verdict of the lower court, the higher 
tribunal refused to disturb as excessive 
three judgments totalling $47,366 growing 
out of an automobile accident. 

“We know the value of the dollar is 
not what it formerly was,” commented 
the court. 

Mrs. Odegard was awarded $12,366, 
Mary McCulloch $30,000 and the latter’s 
husband $5,000 as consequential damages 

“The trial court has approved these 
verdicts as not excessive,” the supreme 
court said. “There is nothing in the 
record which justifies this court in dis- 
turbing any one of them.” 

The court also commented rather 
sharply on the influence of insurance 
coverage on juries in automobile accident 
cases, 
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War Department’s Rating Plan 


(Continued from Page 91) 


commissioners 
” with the 


existing, the insurance 
did not desire to be “at odds 
War Department or any other govern- 
mental department in connection with 
the defense program. Today, in all but 
a few states, the plan is being used. 
Here’s the appraisal of it which Super- 
intendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink 
expressed on June 2 of this year: 

“The plan has obviously been devised 
during a period of emergency and is 
intended to be applied to particular 
situations where the Government comes 


into the picture by reason of cost-plus 
contracts. But it is possible that this 
plan, although born of emergency, has 
some valuable features which may be 
generally acceptable when the emer- 


gency is over. It may lead to a simpli- 
fication of the methods of writing insur- 
ance at reasonable costs for large risks 
involving multiple operations under a 
unified control and supervision.” 


A Dozen Companies Writing Most of 
the Business 


This kind of a send-off by one of the 
nation’s leading insurance supervisory 
officials should have had a stimulating 
influence on general acceptance of the 
War Department’s plan. But did it? 
It is reported that in the six months’ 
period between June and December only 
about a dozen companies have written 
a sizeable amount of premiums on de- 
fense ne. Among them the Trav- 
elers of Hartford and Liberty Mutual 
of Boston are the top premium writers. 
Both have written many million of dol- 
lars of premiums under this plan. What 
about all the other companies which 
hailed the plan as “what we wanted” 
upon its initial announcement. Have 
they “cooled off” or are they marking 
time to see how the experience shapes 
up? 

Those favoring the plan ask: Instead 
of backing away, should luke-warmers 
not be receptive to handling their share 
of defense project busines now that the 


stock and mutual companies are on a 
parity in competition for it? 
Seeking the lowdown on these and 


other questions took the writer to Hart- 
ford a few weeks ago and there the 
sentiment among the larger companies 
was hopefully that “we will just about 
break even in writing business under 
this plan.” No one expects to make an 
underwriting profit, and no company has 
put on a high pressure sales campaign 
to bring in a lot of business. When 
interviewed executives were cautious in 
their answers. Probably the busiest 
home office in Hartford on defense work 
is that of the Travelers and there the 
writer talked off and on the record with 
Vice-President Jesse W. Randall, who 
as head of the casualty department is 
the guiding hand in formulating the 
company’s policy on defense business. 


Reasons Behind Travelers’ Policy 


It’s no secret that the Travelers has 
written a lot of national defense project 
premiums and for several sound reasons. 
First, as a contribution to national de- 
fense. Second, as a demonstration to 
the employers of the country that here 
is a company able and equipped to han- 
dle business of great magnitude. Third, 
as a demonstration to the agency forces 
of the U.S. A. that stock companies are 
anxious, willing and able to stay in the 
picture with them when it would have 
been easier to let most of the business 
drift to le ss expens sive companies. 

The “at cost” feature of the War 
Department’s plan rates first mention 
in any discussion and that’s what Mr. 
Randall talked about at length. From 
his practical point of view this feature 

plan, although not desirable, is 
its basic foundation. So why not make 
the best of it? He maintains that it 
is the patriotic duty of casualty compa- 

i > and small, to cooperate with 
the Government and that they should 
J with no thought of profit. This 


of the 





is the position he has held ever since 
the comprehensive rating plan was first 
announced. It has guided the company 
in the writing of all types of defense 
risks, island base jobs included, the only 
requirements being that each risk must 
be modern in every respect in its con- 
struction and that reasonable precau- 
tions be taken in respect to the health 
and safety of workmen. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of men engaged 
in hazardous undertakings. In this con- 
nection the regulations of the U. S. Army 
Ordnance Department stipulate that mu- 
nitions plants must be laid out as if on 
an assembly line in keeping with pre- 
scribed standards of distance. Thus the 
catastrophe hazard is minimized. 

The same precautions obviously must 
prevail on island base jobs and _ the 
Travelers is now covering more of these 
in the Atlantic Ocean than any other 
company. The War Department has 
been agreeable to broadening its stipu- 
lated requirements in the rating of such 
jobs, having recently inserted provisions 
for extraordinary expenses which are 
required in connection with their proper 
servicing. 
$18,000,000 of Defense Project Premiums 

Rumor has it that the Travelers has 
written so far this year an estimated 
$18,000,000 of premiums on defense jobs 
under the comprehensive insurance rat- 
ing plan. As to the total amount of 
casualty coverage written to date on 
such projects, the War Department re- 
ports that “there are no accurate fig- 
ures available at this time. At this 
stage of the program it is difficult if 
not impossib le to establish a reasonable 
estimate.’ 3ut the total must easily 
run into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 


Too Early to Gauge Experience 


Experience to date of companies writ- 

ing defense business is reported to be 
good. But it’s too early to judge how 
it is going to run as so many projects 
are still under construction. Another 
year’s experience will tell the story. 
’ Chief difficulty in trying “to live with 
the plan” aside from its “at cost” fea- 
ture, is that the allowance for expense 
dollars has been cut to the bone. One 
who does not share the prevailing opin- 
ion on this point is William Leslie, gen- 
eral manager of the National Bureau, 
who points out with actuarial finesse: 


Leslie on Allowance for Expenses 


“The schedule of fixed charges in the 
War Department’s plan is made up of 
two items: (1) the premium required 
for insuring losses in excess of the maxi- 
mum, and (2) the charge for administra- 
tion, payroll audit and engineering serv- 
ices. The tax loading for workmen’s 
compensation contains an additional item 
of 8 of 1% to meet the assessments 
levied by the rating boards and bureaus. 

“For the largest risks the entire fixed 
charge is for expenses as the experience 
tables show that the insurance charge 
for losses in excess of the maximum be- 
comes infinitesimal when risks reach 
the neighborhood of $500,000 in pre- 
mium size. Therefore, the fixed charge 
of 6.3% (which is that reached at the 
maximum premium point in the table 
of fixed charges) is available in -its en- 
tirety for the above mentioned expenses. 
The addition of the .& of 1%, contained 
in the tax multiplier, gives a total of 
7.1% for administration, payroll audit 
and inspection expenses. 

“Studies of expenses by size of risk 
have indicated a cost of ‘approximately 
4% for administration and payroll audit 
on the large risks. Deducting this from 
the 7.1% leaves 3.1% for inspection (in- 
cluding rating board and bureau ex- 
penses) as against 2.5% in the normal 
expenses loading.” 

[Editor’s Note: Companies report, how- 
ever, that it is necessary in actual prac- 
tice to spend in excess of 7.1% in order 


to give the proper service in connection 


with these particular items.] 


Limited Reinsurance Provision 

Another angle of the plan which has 
given concern is its limited provision 
for reinsurance. Professional reinsurers 
have frankly—and with some display of 
irritation—said from the start that the 
only provision made for reinsuring de- 
fense risks is in connection with projects 
deemed by the War Department to be 
extra hazardous. In this category are 
the handling of explosives or dangerous 
chemicals. In the scale of fixed charges 
an increase is allowed for risks of this 
type but, say athe reinsurance people, 
it is for only % of the standard pre- 
mium which is - irdly enough for safety. 
If carriers are unwilling to carry a haz- 
ardous risk on that basis then the War 
Department may call for competitive 
bids in respect to the scale of fixed 
charges only. But so far this has not 
been found necessary which probably 
indicates that the reinsurance carriers 
have worked out a pooling arrangement 
among themselves. 


Value of Overall Rating 


Finally, as to features of the plan 
which have the best chance of perma- 
nency after the emergency is over, the 
overall rating principle is among the fore- 
most. Having it in the plan will prob- 
ably be of great aid to the casualty 
companies in winning approval from 
state authorities of an all-inclusive ret- 
rospective plan embracing all casualty 
lines and applying to all states. The 
gradation principle is also getting a test 
in practical and extensive operation and 
so is comprehensive coverage, both valu- 
able additional features of the plan. 

This week the insurance commission- 
ers in mid-year session in New York 
talked informally about overall rating. 
Whatever they finally decide, over- 
all rating is felt to be here to stay 
in casualty insurance. It is regarded 
as of fundamental importance in con- 
nection with large size risks. On this 
point one astute underwriter says: “In 
the mind of the employer there is no 
distinction between lines of insurance, 
particularly lines of public liability and 
compensation. They all represent to him 
protection against financial obligations 
due to injuries of persons arising out 
of his operations. Neither do state lines 
mean anything to him. If his operations 
are country-wide, he wants his liabilities 
protected wherever the injured party 
might be and whatever he might be 
doing. 

“Therefore, an employer does not 
warm up to arguments which attempt 
to convince him that he should accept 
one kind of a rating plan for his com- 
pensation insurance in some states and 
an entirely different plan in other states. 
Then, when he is further told that the 
same kind of a plan which satisfies his 
obligations for compensation insurance 
is not applicable or available in other 
lines, he scratches his head and says: 
‘That simply doesn’t add up to common 
sense. And he is right—it doesn’t.” 

This underwriter predicts that with 
the growing demand for overall rating, 
heightened by defense activity, one of 
two things will have to happen. Either 
it will be made available to employers 
or their complaints will be heard by re- 
ceptive ears in Washington. A single 
control of rates under Federal adminis- 
tration might result. And no single 
state, regardless of its independence of 
thought on matters of this kind, would 
welcome such control. Common sense 
would seem to dictate future develop- 
ment of this necessary and_ beneficial 
development. 


The Gradation Principle 


Gradation of administrative and acqui- 
sition costs on large risks, another de- 
sirable feature of the War Department’s 
plan, is also in line for widespread adop- 
tion. Stock casualty companies like it; 
so do large producers of business. Wil- 
liam Leslie and other rate-making ex- 
perts have maintained for many years 
that the use of the same percentage 
loadings for acquisition and general ad- 
ministration on all sizes of risks is im- 


Washington Casualty-Surety 
Observer Is Ass’n Expert 





HOWARD M. STARLING 


One of the most widely acquainted 
insurance men at the national capital is 
Howard M. Starling, representative there 
cf Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters and Surety As- 
sociation of America. 

Born and raised in Parkersburg, W. 
Va., he went into the regular army when 
19, joining the infantry. He first saw 
military service on the Mexican Border 
in 1916. After four years in the regular 
army he was discharged and received a 
commission in the Reserve Corps. 

Back in private life he became engaged 
in Chamber of Commerce work in Buf- 
falo, Syracuse and Worcester, Mass. 
While with the Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce he first became interested in 
traffic and safety work. In 1927 he went 
to Washington as manager of the traffic 
and safety department of the American 
Automobile Association, and his first 
contact with insurance was through the 
activities of the American Automobile 
Association in opposing compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance. He became a field 
representative of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, at the start 
doing educational work in reference to 
financial responsibility legislation, his 
work later becoming broadened under 
F. Robertson Jones. In 1937 he went to 
Washington where he has been doing 
joint service for the Association of C. & 
S. Executives, National Bureau of C. & 
S. Underwriters and the Surety Associ- 
ation of America. 








proper. On several occasions a program 
of graduated rates by size of risk has 
been proposed which reflected a graded 
reduction in the percentage loadings for 
these two items. Maine and Massachw- 
setts were the first states to approve 
such a plan for general use in work- 
men’s compensation. Then, last July 1, 
it was approved by the New York In- 
surance Department. 

From the producer’s viewpoint —and 
here is where efforts are being made 
now to present the gradation principle 
in its most favorable light—gradation otf 
producers’ expense is based upon the 
theory that labor is worthy of its hire. 
It takes time to solicit and to service a 
small risk. If a producer handled noth- 
ing but small risks he would hardly make 
a decent living at the present rates of 
commission. On the other hand, if he 
controls large units of insurance, it Js 
difficult for the layman to understand 
what service the producer can render 
which would warrant returns contem- 
plated by the present production scale. 
In fact, producers who do handle large 
lines are aware of this and are desit- 
ous of a change. To them the War De- 
partment’s scale of fixed graduated fees 


(Continued on Page 102) 
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Roeber Analyzes Defense Program’s 


Effect on Compensation Insurance 


General Manager, National Council, Expects New and Varied 
Problems in 1942; Sees Carriers Cooperating with Govern- 
mental Agencies; Gives Report of Year at Annual Meeting 


W. F. Roeber, general manager, in his 
report to the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance at its annual meet- 
ing in New York, December 4, analyzed 
the effects of the national defense pro- 
gram on compensation insurance during 
the past year, and said that while it is 
difficult to anticipate what is in store 
for 1942, “it appears safe to say that 
the new problems will be many and var- 
At the outset of his report Mr. 


Roeber told about the importance of 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
protecting the Government’s many de- 
fense operations, and he stressed: 

“With the tremendous activity on the 
part of the Federal Government in its 
program for national defense which has 
assumed such enormous proportions dur- 
ing the past year it is only natural that 
the question of workmen’s compensation 
rates and rating methods for defense 
projects should have been the subject of 
active and serious consideration. 

“The construction of army canton- 
ments, ordnance depots, explosive man- 
ufacturing plants, aircraft fields and man- 
ufacturing plants, shinvards and _ shins, 
defense housing facilities, as well as the 
production of war and allied supplies, 
involve tremendous expenditures for la- 
bor and the workmen’s compensation 
premiums on such projects have been 
corresnondingly large. The Government 
officials entrusted with the dutv of se- 
curing casualty insurance for these tn- 
dertakings connected with national de- 
fense and the insurance carriers have 
cooperated in an effort to provide sound 
insurance protection and service at the 
lowest possible cost.” 

National Defense Rating Plan 


Mr. Roeber then told of the estab- 
lishment of a special classification for 
national defense projects and later adop- 
tion of the War Denartment’s “emer- 
gency construction and exnansion com- 
prehensive insurance rating plan on 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts.” He said 
the comnrehensive rating plan for na- 
tional defense projects incorporates all 
of the rating nrincinles of the War NDe- 
nartment plan, but is so generalized as 
to make its use annlicable to other Gov- 
ernmental agencies, and in addition to 
the War Denartment, has now been 
adonted bv the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks of the Navy Department, Mari- 
time Commission, and Federal Works 
Administration for defense nroiects 

He said that recognition that ohnor- 
mal losses are to he exnected on defense 
nrojects. and exnlained that the desira- 
hilitv of not nermittine it to affect rates 
on other risks had led to adoption of 
a resolution bv the Council’s actuarial 
committee nroviding that this experience 
should not he included in determination 
of rate levels and classification rates. 


Rate Levels Granted 


According to Mr. Roeber’s statistical 
table of rate levels in the several states 
in the maioritv of cases the rate levels 
asked during the past year have heen 
eranted. A downward rate trend is 
indicated. 

Mr. Roeher’s report also showed that 
1460 hills affecting workmen’s comnensa- 
tion’s nrocedure or costs were enacted 
hv state legislatures out of a total of 
723 introduced in 1941. He gave a table 
showing the estimated effect on com- 
pensation insurance costs, exclusive of 
occupational disease legislation. The 
highest estimated increase is Delaware. 
with 25%, and Tennessee is second with 
18.3%. 

In connection with occupational dis- 


ied.” 


ease legislation, Delaware added silicosis 
to the list of compensable occupational 
diseases and Minnesota authorized crea- 
tion of a special committee to study the 
question. 

Although monopolistic state fund com- 
pensation bills were introduced in Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas and Wisconsin, none 
was passed. 

As to the rating plan 
which has been introduced into most 
of the states, Mr. Roeber said: “The 
administrative bureaus of the National 
Council have expressed satisfaction with 
the way the plan is operating and as 
far as we know no serious difficulty has 
been encountered during the period of 
transition from the old to the new plan.” 

Retrospective Rated Risks Increase 

Mr. Roeber said that the number of 
policies providing for premium adjust- 
ment under the retrospective rating plan 
continues to show that the plan is grow- 
ing in favor with the insurance buying 
‘eal lic.” He presented the following ta- 
ble showing the number of risks in states 
2 jurisdiction of the National Coun- 
io | 


experience 


Calendar Year 


Number of Risks 
1 


We ascatbacitees 
freee 38 
Oe = aN RoeR Mou 132 
i: eT eee 251 
A nt ee nee 389 
OER soles se Arutoreccrorw’s 366 
Total ........s00.00. 1,177 
*To October 15, 1941, 
“ec . . . 
The retrospective premium adjust- 


ments on expired policies,” the report 
explained, “also indicate an ever increas- 
ing volume of premium that has been 
subject to the plan.” The number of 
retrospective nremium adjustments 
which have been made and the standard 
premium involved on risks in National 
Council jurisdiction was shown as _fol- 
lows: 





Policies Number of Standard 
Expiring During Promulgations Premium 
1937 1 $ 15:772 

1938 44 648,478 

1939 137 2,620,844 
*1940 307 5,565,286 
Total 489 $8,850,380 


*Includes policies expiring on January 1, 1941. 


On the question of occupational dis- 
eases Mr. Roeber said the basic rate 
schedule has again been revised; the lat- 
est tabulation of occupational disease 
experience covers data for policy vears 
1934 to 1938 inclusive, still considered 
inadequate as an exclusive guide but suf- 
ficiently indicative to justify lower rates. 
A reduction of approximately 22.5% in 
the rate level of the specific hazard 
classifications has been made. 

Assigned Risk Plan 


In regard to the voluntary assigned 
risk plan, experience has shown that in 
Alabama, where it was introduced in 
1939, not a single application for as- 
signment under the Alabama voluntary 
plan has been received. In the nineteen 
states in which some form of voluntary 
plan is now in effect, the total estimat- 
ed advance premium on risks afforded 
coverages is $143,136 

Mr. Roeber said much study has been 
given to claim administration and claim 
forms. There is a demand for increases 
in board and room rates based upon ris- 
ing costs of supplies, food and _ labor. 
He further said that negotiations had 
been carried on with hospital associa- 
tions looking toward agreements on hos- 
pital rates that may be reasonably sat- 
isfactorv under the circumstances. A 
study of the forms most commonly in 
use is being made so that the standard- 











“PROMPT PAYING PRE- 
FERRED,” a phrase coined 
long ago, is a slogan by which 
this Company is known 
widely among Agents, Brokers 
and Policyholders alike. 


Now rounding out 56 years 
of service, the continuing suc- 
cess of the Preferred is built 
upon a steady, natural growth. 
Emphasis on intelligent in- 
surance underwriting, both in 
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ACCIDENT 


the field and home office, and 
prompt settlement of claims 
has assured this growth. 


That the course the Preferred 
has followed met the approval 
of Producers of the highest 
type throughout the nation, is 
evidenced by the fact that the 
mutually profitable relation- 
ships between the Company, 
its Agents and Brokers are 
usually of many years’ 
standing. 
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No Change in Desaaneil 


No changes in personnel on the 
key committees of the National Coun- 
cil were made at its annual meeting, 
These include the board of appeals, 
governing committee and rates com- 
mittee. On the first named Jesse S, 
Phillips, Great American; John L, 
Train, Utica Mutual, and Clarence 
W. Hobbs, commissioners’ representa- 
tive, continue as heretofore. Eight 
companies are members of the gov- 
erning committee, equally divided be- 
tween stock and non-stock, and Gen- 
eral Manager Roeber usually acts as 
its chairman. Twenty companies con- 
tinue to serve on the rates commit- 
tee, also equally divided between stock | 
and non-stock, and Commissioners’ | 
Representative Hobbs is its chairman. | | 
Only a minor change was made in re- 

gional committee aubicnponia 











ization program may bg extended to ad- 
ditional states. 


Basic Manual Changes 


Numerous basic manual changes have 
been made during the year and others 
will become effective in 1942, he indi- 
cated. Among the changes is a com- 
pletely revised schedule of classifications 
and rates for the explosives and am- 
munition manufacturing industry, to- 
gether with a schedule of supplementary 
charges for measuring abnormal haz- 
ards in the individual risks. “The new 
procedure reflects modern processing in 
this industry and conditions related to 
the national defense program,” Mr. Roc- 
ber said. 

\ revised procedure has been estab- 
lished for the classification and rating 
of non-scheduled aircraft operations 
“which is more reflective of current con- 
ditions in the industry.” The actual 
flying exposure of non-scheduled aircraft 
pilots now is measured by premium based 
on a payroll rather than as a surcharge,” 
he said. 

According to Roeber’s renort, the Na- 
tional Council has a present membership 
of 117 carriers. Of these, seventy-six 
are stock companies, twenty-nine are 
mutuals, six are state funds, four are 
reciprocals and two are Lloyd's organ- 
izations. 


TINSLEY W. RUCKER PASSES 


Retired Vice-President, Indemnity of 
North America, Was Native 
of Georgia 

Tinsley W. Rucker, Jr., former 
vice-president of the idee Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, who retired 
seven years ago, died at his home at 
Cynwyd, Pa., December 4. 

Mr. Rucker, member of a distinguished 
Georgia family, was a graduate of the 
University of Georgia. He was with the 
Royal Insurance Co. at Atlanta and 
when the Royal Indemnity Co. was or- 
ganized he was made vice-president of 
that company, remaining with it until 
organization of the Indemnity of North 
\merica. With the latter company he 
was vice-president in charge of agency 
work. 

Funeral services were held at his for- 
mer home in Athens, Ga., December 6. 
Surviving Mr. Rucker are his wife and 
three sons, Tinsley White Rucker 3rd, 
Cason and Embry Cobb Rucker. 


War Dep't Plan 


(Continued from Page 100) 
does not seem out of line with current 
trends. 

It’s the small agent, the writer is told, 
who is fearful that if a reduced scale of 
nroduction return becomes generally ef- 
fective for large risks, it will extend 
downward to the risks from which his 
living is derived. He knows very well 
that he could not stand any lessening 
of his commission return, nor will he 
have to do so in plans now under con- 
sideration. In the not too distant fu- 
ture they will be made generally known. 
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Col. Harry Gambrel Holds Many 


Important Posts in Kansas City 


Saga Is Story of Wide Activities; President of Board of Police 
Commissioners; World War Veteran, He Won 
Croix de Guerre, Order of Purple Heart 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


If there is any question in your mind 
that insurance men are a versatile lot, 
look over the record of Col. Harry Mau- 
rice Gambrel, of Kansas City, Mo. If 
you attended the recent convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents held in that city, you saw the 
colonel whether or not you identified 
him by name. 

He was the big, rangy, square-jawed 
gent who functioned as_ vice-chairman 
of the general convention committee 
and who was quietly ubiquitous eighteen 
hours a day in the process of seeing 
that every visitor had everything he 
needed to make his Kansas City stay 
pleasantly memorable. 

The Gambrel Saga 


That much established, we proceed 
without delay to a recital of the Gam- 
brel saga—mark the word now and cavil 
later if you choose. 

Primarily and successfully, Harry 
Gambrel is a partner in the Gambrel- 
Stubbs Insurance Agency, which he or- 
ganized in 1932. 

Some of his other current or recent 
activities are: 

Board of police commissioners ; execu- 
tive committee Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City; mayor’s recrea- 
tion advisory committee; Rotary Club; 
subversive activities committee, Cham- 
ber of Commerce; military affairs com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce; Ameri- 
can Legion; Society of the 40 and 8; 
Ivanhoe Lodge, A. F. A. M.; colonel, 
3rd Missouri Infantry (reserve forces) ; 
chief counselor, American Legion’s Mis- 
souri Boys’ State; chairman, city cen- 
tral executive committee; member, Audi- 
torium Advisory Board; American 
Legion; commander, Sanford Brown 
Post, American Legion; president, Kan- 
sas City Alumni Association, Phi Delta 
Theta Fraternity; board, School for the 
Deaf, Fulton, Missouri; president, Mar- 
ried People’s Class, Country Club Chris- 
tian Church; chairman, Eighth Ward 
Republican Club. 

Parenthetical Description 

Don’t be misled by the parenthetical 
description “reserve forces” used above 
in connection with the 3rd Missouri In- 
fantry. The colonel is no peacetime 
brass hat playing soldier with a dressy 
parade outfit, but we'll come to that 
later. 

Harry Gambrel was born at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., just before the last century 
ended, which puts him today in the full 
flush of extraordinarily vigorous young 
middle age. His ancestry is authentic 
‘covered wagon,” his forebears having 
ome from Europe and migrated West 
in the pioneer days, over a hundred 
years ago 

When Harry Gambrel was 3 years 
old, his father’s health became impaired 
and the family moved to El Paso, Tex., 
where the boy went to school, inter- 
spersing his studies with jobs as West- 
ern Union messenger and such casual 
employment as offered from time to 
time. 

Moved to Denver 
A little later the family moved to 


Denver and the father went into the 
life insurance business, becoming super- 
intendent of agencies for the German- 
American Life Insurance Co., which, 
upon our entrance into the World War, 
became the American Life Co. 

The young man worked his way 
through high school, devoting his free 
hours to selling newspapers, acting as 
errand boy and similar activities. He 
joined the Y. M. C. A. and through that 
organization found available opportu- 
nity to swim, play baseball, tennis, 
hockey and indulge in other sports. 

Over-large for his age, at 14 he en- 
listed in the Colorado National Guard, 
just in time to go with his regiment to 
Ludlow, Colorado, where the bloody 
mine riots of the I. W. W. took place. 

Pursuits of Peace 

Returning soon thereafter to the pur- 
suits of peace, Harry Gambrel deter- 
mined upon a college education which, 
needing to be self-financed, resulted in 
his taking a job in the advertising de- 
partment of a patent medicine company, 
which was followed by work as an ad- 
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and track star, due in great measure, of 
course, to his splendid physique. 

His interest in military affairs, always 
great, found practical application when 
the Mexican border trouble came along 
and the young man went down into the 
Rio Grande country for three months 
with the First Colorado Infantry. 

Made Second Lieutenant 

Then came the probability of our ac- 
tive participation in the World War and 
young Gambrel was made a second lieu- 
tenant and told to go out into the ranch 
country of Eastern Colorado and bring 
back recruits for the regiment. 

When he returned, 160 husky ranch 
hands came with him and the young re- 
cruiting officer found himself a first 
lieutenant, with a captaincy just around 
the corner. 

Unhappily, it was then discovered that 
although a man in appearance and mind 
he was legally still only a boy in years, 

just 19, in fact, which caused him to 
be “busted out” of his officer’ s commis- 
sion. 

Swallowing his mortification, he im- 
mediately enlisted as a private in his 
own company, went with the regiment 
to Camp Carney, Cal., where it became 
the 157th Infantry of the 40th Division, 
and where he rapidly worked his way 
up through the ranks until he again held 
an officer’s commission. 


With Yankee Division 

Later, Harry Gambrel was assigned to 
the famous Yankee Division—104th In- 
fantry—and with the regiment went 
through the battles of Chateau Thierry 
to the Meuse-Argonne, in the course of 
which sanguinary conflicts the casualties 
were almost the total strength of the 
regiment. 

Mr. Gambrel himself was severely 
wounded and gassed and subsequently 
received, among other decorations, the 
Croix de Guerre and the Order of the 
Purple Heart. 

As a matter of fact, his decorations 
are so numerous they fill most of a jewel 
case which is the most jealously guarded 
possession of his two small daughters. 

When the war was over, Harry Gam- 
brel stayed in France long enough to 
take two law courses and courses in 
history and art at the University of 
Rennes. 

Abounding Vitality 


As an outlet for his abounding vital- 
ity, he played on the University tennis 
team and became editor and_ business 
manager of “As You Were,” an A. E. F. 
service publication. 

Coming back to the United States as 
Captain Gambrel, he went to his father’s 
ranch at Littleton, Colo., and engaged in 
the cattle business, later acquiring a 
half section of his own near Limon 
Junction, which he homesteaded accord- 
ing to Government regulations. 

That particular operation disposed of, 
Captain Gambrel went to Denver and 
joined his father in the life insurance 
business, being associated with the Capi- 
tol Life of Denver. 

One of his journeys about the state 
took him to Fowler, Colo.. where he had 
the great good fortune to meet Miss 
Catherine Kay Stubbs, who became Mrs. 
Gambrel in 1926. She will be remem- 
bered by the NAIA convention visitors 
who met her as an attractive young 
matron whose personality and back- 
ground combine to make her an emi- 
nny suitable complement to the en- 
gaging individual with whom this pro- 
file is primarily concerned. 

Mrs. Gambrel, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is an accomplished 
musician and is active in social and civic 
affairs. She is prominent in the Gamma 
Phi Beta Sorority and in the University 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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A TRIBUTE 


to our 


SAFETY ENGINEERING SERVICE 





Reprint from THE CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 


The ABOVE, one of several news stories which appeared, actually is a tribute to the 


standards of our Safety Engineering Department! The Royal Indemnity Company insured 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation for the construction hazards of this largest TNT 
plant in the country today which occupies 22,000 acres of what a year ago was Wilmington, 
Illinois, farmland! The Safety Engineering Department of the Royal Indemnity Company with 
the full cooperation of Stone & Webster and the United States War Department organized the 


twenty-four hour Accident Prevention Program observed in this important Defense Project. 


ROYAL INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


I50 William Street, New York City 
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ccident and Health Insurance News 








War Situation is Chief Topic at 
A.&H. Executive Sessions in N.Y. 


No Changes to Be Made Now in Policy Coverage of Drafted 
Service Men; H. & A. Conference Executives Dinner 
Hosts to Personal Bureau Leaders 


Meeting 


occasioned by the 


in an atmosphere of serious- 
ness declaration of 
war with Japan, the leading accident and 
insurance men of the nation held 
Tuesday in the 
New York. The 


health 
executive sessions on 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


new turn of international affairs was a 
leading topic of conversation, weighed 
in the light of its probable effect on 
\. & H. policyholders who are now in 


the military or naval service. 


No Changes at This Time 
reached, however, to 
at this time in policy 


Decision was 


make no change 
coverage or occupational status of men 
drafted in the service 
Japanese declaration of war. The an- 
nouncement which was issued by com- 
panies in general a year ago continues 
to hold good. Status of the policies 
held by men drafted in the service con- 
heretofore provided they are 
in training on land within continental 
United States. But such policies do not 
cover against accident or death if sus- 
tained on sea, or during bombardment 
or invasion. This follows the procedure 
of the last World War which worked 
satisfactorily. It was further pointed 
out that the war exclusion clause in 
present accident policies is as effective 
as it can be in connection with civilians. 


Message Sent to H. R. Gordon 


In two separate afternoon meetings 
this problem and other trends of the 
year were discussed. Under the leader- 
ship of John M. Powell, president, and 
W. G. Alpaugh, executive committee 
chairman, the key men of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
deliberated. At the same time W. Frank- 
lyn White, governing committee chair- 
man, led the meeting of the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers. Many out-of-towners were on 
hand and the well defined sentiment at 
both sessions was that the A. & H. busi- 
ness was geared to cope with problems 
arising out of the war situation. Greatly 
missed was Harold R. Gordon, executive 
secretary, H. & A. Conference, who is 
convalescing from an appendectomy in 
Melrose Park, Ill. A telegram of re- 
grets was sent to him there. 


because of the 


tinues as 


Production Ahead; Losses Normal 


In lobby conversation and at the meet- 
ings the A. & H. leaders compared notes 
on the course of their business this 
year. Production is well ahead of 1940, 
it was indicated, and loss ratios will be 
on a par with last year’s (or a trifle 
higher). Defense activities and increased 
activity at various military cantonments 
have apparently not had as disturbing 
an effect on the loss trend as was 
feared. Companies writing group A. & 
H. and hospitalization lines report a de- 
cided increase in production; say that 
there is more interest this year in group 


than in the past ten years. But hos- 
pital insurance, said one leader, “still 
maintains its position in the A. & H. 


foreground” which is to say that under- 
writers are keeping a vigilant watch 
over experience which, in some _ in- 
stances, has gone sour. Rates have been 


benefits, particularly as regards 
have been restricted. 


upped; 
maternity cases, 


Conference Leaders Dinner Hosts 


Uppermost at both the conference and 
bureau meetings was the sentiment that 
both organizations are working together 


closely on mutual problems, a spirit 
which is healthy and beneficial to the 
business in these trying times. This 


thought was expressed by both Chair- 
man White and President Powell, and 
it was reflected in the good fellowship 
dinner held that evening in the Waldorf. 

At the bureau meeting reports were 
heard from respective chairmen of the 
governing, manual, statistical and under- 
writing committees, and of the special 
problems committee. Paul H. Rogers, 
Aetna Life, who is chairman of the 
arrangements committee for the 1942 an- 
nual convention, reported on plans drawn 
up. But it was decided that because of 
the war situation to hold these plans in 
abeyance until the next executive meet- 
ing of the Bureau in February. The 
meeting will be held near New York, 
probably in May, but the scope of it 
will be simplified. 

Among the bureau members present 
for both the afternoon and evening af- 
fairs were Thomas Hook, retired Stand- 
ard Accident manager, who was given a 
big hand as the bureau’s immediate past 
chairman; Wyckoff Wilson, Travelers, 
who received congratulations upon his 
recent promotion; Ward VanB. Hart, 
George Goodwin, B. M. Anderson and 
Laurence Soper, Connecticut General; 
Logan Bidle, Paul H. Rogers and Ralph 
Keffer, Aetna Life; Francis S. Perry- 
man and W. F. White, Royal, Eagle and 
Globe Indemnity; Ray A. Payne and E. 
S. Fallow, Travelers; W. E. Kipp, In- 
demnity Co. of North America; Harry 
Prevost, United States F. & G.; F. L. 
Templeman, Maryland Casualty; L. M. 
Willson, Century Indemnity; C. F. Mc- 
Laughlin and John Bennett, United 
States Casualty; Ralph N. Brann, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the bureau. 

Also Ray L. ae Great American In- 
demnity; Paul G. Carey, Loyalty Group; 
James N. Whitaker, Employers’ Liabil- 
ity ss, CY. Everitt, Preferred Acci- 


Leaders of Their Respective Groups 


JOHN M. POWELL 


Arthur Mullen and Theodore 
John F. 


dent; J. 
O. Schwarz, Standard Accident; 
Lydon, Ocean Accident. 


H. & A. Conference Leaders Here 


As hosts to the Easterners the H. & 
A. Conference had a large turnout of 
its executives including: 

President Powell and Executive Chair- 
man Alpaugh, respectively of Loyal Pro- 
tective Life, Boston, and Inter-Ocean 
Casualty, Cincinnati; L. D. Cavanaugh 
and Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life; 
Paul Clement, Minnesota Commercial 
Men’s; O. F. Davis, Illinois Bankers 
Life; E. J. Faulkner, Woodmen Acci- 
dent; A. D. Johnson, United Insurance 
of Chicago; G. A. L’Estrange, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; James E. Powell, Provident Life 
& Accident; A. D. Skoglund, North 
American Life & Casualty; Clyde W. 
Young and Col. James Blunt, Monarch 
Life of Springfield, Mass.; Sam C. Car- 
roll, Mutual Benefit Health & Accident; 
George F. Manzelmann, North American 
Accident; H. G. Royer and C. O. Pauley, 
Great Northern Life of Chicago; George 
R. Kendall, Washington National; W. T 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance. 

As special guests at dinner were John 
J. King, president of Hooper-Holmes 
sureau, Inc., and Clyde E. Dalrymple, 
Preferred Accident general agent in 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





SPECIALISTS IN PERSONAL INCOME PROTECTION 
Since 1895 
Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable 
Accident and Health Insurance 
with Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement 
5 
All forms of Participating Life Insurance 
Over $2.00 in Assets for each $1.00 of Liabilities 
Including the Highest Reserve Standard 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN M. POWELL, President 











W. FRANKLYN WHITE 


who heads the National As- 


Milwaukee, 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers. President Powell of the con- 
ference was the toastmaster, and aside 


from his welcoming address and _ re- 
sponse by Chairman White of the 


bureau there was no formal speech-mak- 
ing. Good fellowship reigned supreme. 





Xmas Party a Success 


In a holiday atmosphere of good fel- 
lowship, the Accident & Health Club of 
New York held its ninth annual Christ- 
mas party last evening in Hotel New 
Yorker’s grand ball room. A _ cocktail 
hour preceded the dinner, and the chief 
attraction of the evening was the gala 


floor show, arranged by W. F. Casey, 
Accident & Casualty, who was general 
chairman. A number of home office 


men, in town for the week’s meeting, 
attended and thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves. Among them was Clyde E. Dal- 
rymple of Milwaukee, who presented 
greetings from the National A. & 

Association, of which he is president. 





Hodges Warns Accidents 
Hamper Defense Effort 


Charles E. Hodges, president, Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Co., speaking at a 
meeting of the Pennsylvania advisory 
committee of the company recently, said 
the present rate of industrial safety ef- 
fort is inadequate to control industrial 
accidents. 

“The recent proclamation by the Pres- 
ident of the United States in behalf of 
accident prevention,” he said, “must be 
accepted as our warning that accidents 
are now reaching peaks of frequency 
and severity that seriously endanger 
further progress of the national defense 
effort.” 





DU PONT WINS SAFETY AWARD 

The cellophane division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. at Ampthill, Va., 
has been awarded the bronze trophy of 
the National Safety Council for its 


record of not a single “lost-time” acci- 
dent during the year ended June 30. 
The period involved approximately 


1,450,000 man hours of exposure. The 
du Pont Co. is first among chemical 
companies in the council’s inter-plant 
contest. 
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Tribute to P. Tecumseh Sherman by 
J. Dewey Dorsett of C. & S. Ass’n 


The following tribute was paid to the 
late P. Tecumseh Sherman this week by 
J. Dewey Dorsett, casualty manager, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
who worked closely with him: 


In the death of P. Tecumseh Sherman 
the insurance industry as well as the 


insurance buying public have lost a 
friend and _ respected adviser. He 


pioneered in the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation. He was probably the out- 
standing student of this particular phase 
of insurance in America. His knowledge 
of workmen’s compensation was not con- 
fined to the United States; he was 
thoroughly familiar with compensation 
laws in all parts of the world, having 
made, many years ago, a painstaking 
study of the early compensation laws in 
Great Britain, Germany and France. 
Mr. Sherman was a close friend of 
the late Samuel Gompers, and advised 
with him as well as leading industrialists 
and casualty insurance companies in the 
early days of workmen’s compensation in 
the United States. He had been closely 
associated with the industry in his capa- 
city of consulting counsel to the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
and prior to that time for a number of 
years, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Publicity Bureau. Not only was he a 
pioneer in workmen’s compensation for 
accidents but in the field of compensa- 
tion for victims of occupational diseases, 
believing always that sound occupational 
disease legislation should be adopted for 
the welfare of the worker and the pro- 
tection of industry. It is amazing to 
realize that a day before his death he 
was enthusiastically “on the job” and 


interested in all phases of casualty in- 
surance. He possessed one of the keen- 
est of minds. 
Great Respect for English 
System of Law 

Fine student that he was and learned 
in the law—his chosen profession—his 
mind ran always to doing things in an 
orderly manner. He had great respect 
for the law he loved so well and was a 
great admirer of the English system of 
law. Frequently in conversations be- 
cause of this admiration he would in- 
variably refer to that system as the 
greatest mankind had ever known. 

He was appointed State Commissioner 
of Labor by Governor Frank W. Hig- 
gins on May 3, 1905, resigning in October, 
1907 to return to his law practice. 

Although handicapped in later years 
by deafness, those who knew Mr. Sher- 
man were always glad to have him with 
them because he was such a fine con- 
versationalist, and so well informed on 
every subject. Those who were privileged 
to associate with him and permitted to 
sit at his feet always felt that they were 
indeed fortunate. As an illustration of 
his alertness and keenness of mind, in 
his later years is the fact that he kent 
abreast and sometimes well ahead of the 
recently developed social legislation in 
this country. Furthermore, as far back 
as 1928 he served as chairman of the 
committee on old-age annuities of the 
National Civic Federation. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents per share on its capital stock pay- 
able December 15 to stockholders of 
record December 5. 


P. Tecumseh Sherman, 
Legal Authority, Dead 


CONSULTANT OF C. & S. ASS’N 





Son of General Sherman Was Active Up 
to Day Before His Death; Had 
Outstanding Career 





P. Tecumseh Sherman of the law firm 
of Taft & Sherman, New York, one of 
nation’s leading authorities on work- 
men’s compensation laws and other stat- 
utes having to do with such social wel- 
fare legislation as unemployment insur- 
ance, old age benefits, and annuities died 
at the age of 74 last Saturday. He was 
New York State industrial commissioner 
from 1905 to 1907. For years he had 
been consulting counsel of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives 
and was active in its behalf up to the 


day before his death. 


Son of General Sherman 


Looking so much like the late Civil 
War Union Army general, William 
Tecumseh Sherman, people often turned 
to look at him as he passed on the street. 
There was good reason for the likeness 
as he was General Sherman’s son. 

3orn in St. Louis Mr. Sherman was a 
graduate of St. Louis University and of 
Yale. He studied at Columbia Law 
School from 1888 to 1890. He entered 
public life in 1888 when he was elected 
a member of New York Board of Alder- 
men. He was appointed the state’s in- 
dustrial commissioner by Governor Hig- 
gins and gave a fine administration of 
the office. 

Mr. Sherman became interested in in- 
surance matters growing out of labor 
social insurance legislation when New 
York State passed its original workmen’s 
compensation legislation. He studied de- 
velopments in the social insurance field 
in Europe as well as being familiar with 
all the laws on the subject in the United 
States. Many states sought his advice 


in framing of the laws and their adminis- 
tration. 

As a lawyer in later years Mr. Sher- 
man was handicapped (as far as court 
appearance was concerned), by deafness, 
but that affliction enabled him to stick 
closer to his office and to concentrate at 
greater length on the social insurance 
matters which enchained his interest. 
Years ago he became recognized as an 
outstanding expert. He never married. 

Among his affiliations he was a mem- 
ber of the Order of the Loyal Legion 
and the Union League Club. 

The “P” in P. Tecumseh Sherman’s 
name was for Philemon. 





R. G. MOSS ON N. Y. VISIT 





Pacific Coast Manager of C. & S. Execu- 
tives Ass’n Marks 30th Anniversary 
in 1942; Former Newspaper Editor 
Reginald G. Moss of San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast branch manager of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Exec- 
utives, has been visiting in New York 
for the past ten days and renewed many 
acquaintanceships at the insurance com- 
missioners’ meeting this week. Next 
year will mark his thirtieth anniversary 
in insurance work. For the past five 
years—since February, 1936, he has oc- 
cupied his present post having done a 
fine job as the association’s key man in 
the Far West. He handles eight states 
including California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and 
Arizona, and keeps in close touch with 

legislative activities. 

_ From 1912 to 1935 Mr. Moss was an 
insurance newspaper executive and con- 
nected with Underwriters Report of San 
Francisco. When he resigned from that 
paper in 1935 he was vice-president and 
managing editor. 





OTTAWA STUDIES HEALTH INS. 

An elaborate plan of national health 
insurance for Canada is being consid- 
ered by government authorities and con- 
ferences are being held. 

















GENERAL 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK e 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





Items from Financial Statement of June 30, 1941: 


CAPITAL . 

SURPLUS . . 
VoLUNTARY RESERVE 
Loss RESERVE 
PREMIUM RESERVE . 


Aut OTHER LIABILITIES 


ToraL ADMITTED AssETS . . 


$1,000,000.00 
6,000, 000.00 
310,851.33 
6,975,456. 19 

~ « 2,472,354.59 
857,843.99 


$17,616,506.10 


Securities carried at $1,291,143.16 are deposited 
in accordance with law. 
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William A. Bullock, F.& D., Second 
Oldest in Point of Service With Co. 


Has Earned Reputation in New York City as No. 1 Surety 
Reinsurance Man; Career Teems W ith Human 
Interest; Baltimorean 


“Step up into the spotlight, Bill Bullock 
bow. 


been a popular figure in 


For twenty-one years 
William 
bualding 


and take a 
you've 
Street 
good-will ; 


bonding circles, quietly 


always a stabilising force in a 
highly competitive field, and ever willing 
to help the other fellow. Now it’s 


turn to get some applause.” 


your 


Deservedly this would be the way in 


ceremonies should 


Bullock, 


master of 

William A. 
ance manager in the New York branch 
office of the Fidelity & Deposit. He’s 
the second oldest in point of field service 
with that company, started his 
surety career forty-four years ago with 
the American Bonding. For the past 
twenty-one years he has been stationed 
in New York City, and he is today recog- 
nized as No. 1 surety reinsurance man 
“on the street.” 

Bill Bullock, his friends will tell you, 
has done much to make the reinsurance 
end of fidelity and surety business the 
important function that it is today. He 
established the first department of its 
kind in a New York branch office, and 
in the years that have swiftly gone by 
since November, 1920, when he landed 
here, his department in the F. & D. has 
given and received many millions of dol- 
lars in premiums. 

Tribute to Prevailing Good Faith 


It’s a tribute to the good faith which 


which a 


introduce reinsur- 


having 


prevails among surety bond men of 
Greater New York that Bill Bullock 
knows of only one or two instances 


representative of a company 
“forgot” that he had accepted reinsur- 
ance from the F. & D. Considering that 
so much of this business is placed via 
the telephone that’s a remarkable show- 
ing. 

But surety reinsurance conditions here 
were not as well stabilized in the early 
20’s as they are today. Mr. Bullock told 
the writer at lunch a few weeks ago that 
the early competition was not only keen 
but all too often a company which lost 
a line received little or no reinsurance 
when the bond was written by the new 
carrier. That didn’t seem fair so he pro- 
posed and won approval of a plan where- 
by the company which lost the business 
would be given a share of it via rein- 
surance. The net result, he reasoned, 
would be that a company would still 
keep on its books almost as much busi- 
ness as before. This practice has worked 
satisfactorily, and it represents one of 
several contributions Bill Bullock has 
made to surety reinsurance. 

Martin W. Lewis, now president of 
Towner Rating Bureau, who used to 
“trade” with Bullock in his days as 
blanket bond manager of the old Na- 
tional Surety Co., well sums up the pre- 
vailing opinion on this point by saying: 
“His personal integrity is such that he 
commands complete confidence of his 
mporaries. We all feel that the 
rety business has profited and the re- 

e market attained a high degree 
ling due to Mr. sullock’s sub- 
tial contributions to both.” 


Cheerful Outlook on Life 


where the 








Probably few of the younger men 
alor William Street realize that Bill 


Bullock will celebrate his forty-fifth an- 
niversary in the business next year. He’s 
secor nly in 


point of F. & D. field 
service Guy Leroy Stevick, its Pacific 
Coa e-president. But his looks and 


cheerful outlook on life belie his years— 
and his brand, of philosophy keeps him 
well and happy, enjoying each working 
day. 

sorn and raised in Baltimore, Bill 
Bullock started with the American 
sonding on December 15, 1897. He was 
assistant to the office boy at $4 a week, 
a job he landed because of a poker 
game conversation. As the story goes, 
his brother got a tip during an evening 
poker session that the American Bond- 
ing needed a promising young man “to 
start at the bottom.” The tip came just 
as Bill was completing four years at 
Baltimore City College. His father, John 
S. Bullock, a prominent manufacturer of 
Baltimore, knew James Bond, then pres- 


ident of American Bonding, and con- 
tacted him without delay. The result 
was that young Bullock went to work 


in a surety office instead of in a bank. 
Suretyship then was in its infancy but 
the elder Bullock with prophetic fore- 
sight reasoned that some day it would 
rank among the country’s leading in- 
dustries. 


Started as Letter Press Operator 


The first few months Bill operated 
the letter press and got to know the 
officers of the company—by their sig- 
natures at least—among them being John 
T. Stone, then secretary-treasurer, and 
later to become Maryland Casualty’s or- 
ganizer and first president. Work in 
the judicial department was the second 
step in his career. Then, expressing a 
desire for travel, the company assigned 


him to auditing and adjusting claims in 
the field. This suited him and he thrived 
on long trips across the country, one of 
them in 1909-10 being thirteen months 


in duration. The following year was 
spent in New York Citv investigating 
judicial bonds. About the time that 


American Bonding was acquired by the 
Fidelity & Deposit, he returned to Bal- 
timore and spent the next half dozen 
years (to 1917) in the judicial depart- 
ment. 

Well seasoned by now, Bill Bullock 
took a big step ahead when in January, 
1917, he went to Boston to take charge 
of auditing and adjusting for the F. & D. 
throughout New England. This type of 


training he recommends to any young 
man starting out in the surety busi- 
ness. 


From 1917 to 1920 Bill lived a typical 
Bostonian’s life, joining a good club— 
the Union Boat Club—and_ becoming 
captain of its “B” squash racket team. 
He had advanced to chief assistant to 
A. L. Tash, then New England manager 
of the Fidelity & Deposit, when he was 
called to New York by Vincent Cullen, 
then newly appointed general manager 
of the company there. Originally an 
American Bonding man, it was natural 
that Mr. Cullen should pick Bill Bullock 
as one of his key men. The two have 
been warm friends for years. 


No. 1 Surety Reinsurance Man in N. Y. 


Admittedly Mr. Bullock knew little 
about the reinsurance end of the busi- 
ness but that was no deterrent to his 
progress. Adaptable, he learned fast; 
made plenty of lasting friends in so do- 
ing. He has thoroughly earned the 
reputation of No. 1 Surety Reinsurance 
Man in New York, and by reason of 
many contacts he is a veritable ‘who's 
who” of information along William 
Street, and popular, too, which was in- 
dicated a few years ago when the 
Surety Managers of New York gave him 
a luncheon on his fortieth anniversary 
with the F. & D. 

Newcomers to managerial posts are 
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William A. Bullock 


both pleased and surprised to have a 
call from him, usually on the first day 
of their new jobs, and to receive from 
him some new business, via reinsurance, 
to give them a start. It’s a bit of 
thoughtfulness that is typical of him. 


Will Always Cherish Maryland 


Although a New Yorker by adoption 
(he has lived on East 43rd Street for 
the past fourteen years), Mr. Bullock 
will always cherish Maryland as his na- 
tive state. For years he has been a mail 
subscriber to the Baltimore Sun and as 
often as possible he visits with old 
cronies. His wife, the former Miss Nan 
Shryock, is the daughter of the late 
General Thomas J. Shryock, treasurer 
of the State of Maryland under Gover- 
nor Lloyd Lowndes. His father, an ac- 
tive figure in business and civic affairs 
of Baltimore, was widely known and 
respected. 

Following in his footsteps Bill Bullock 
thrives on constructive activity and 
friendship building. He is a trustee of 
Maryland Society of New York; presi- 
dent of board of trustees of the Church 
of the Covenant, New York City; served 
on the executive committee of Surety 
Underwriters Association of New York 
and is active member of Casualty & 
Surety Club, New York. While living in 
Baltimore he was on the board of Mary- 
land Country Club; a member of Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, Baltimore 
A. C., and Maryland Athletic Club on 
whose baseball team he was star pitcher 
in the old days. 


Baseball and Charles R. Miller 


That brings this sketch to a closeup 
of Mr. Bullock’s tastes and hobbies. He 
has a selected few such as golf, con- 
tract bridge, reading Western stories 
and baseball. It’s well known in F. & D. 
ranks that Charles R. Miller, now board 
chairman, is a baseball enthusiast and 
that he was a good player in his younger 
years. But it remained for Mr. Miller 
to tell the story a few weeks ago of a 
championship game played many years 
ago between the American Bonding and 
the Fidelity & Deposit in which he 
played second base for the F. & D. and 

sill Bullock pitched for American Bond- 
ing. The rivalry between the two com- 
panies was keen—but Bullock’s team was 
no match for the F. & D: Says Mr. 
Miller: “Billy Bullock lost but he was 
the only real baseball player on_ his 
team.” 

That is probably one of the few times 
in his life that Bill Bullock has been 
defeated. Consistently he has played 
the game of life and business in @ 
sportsman-like manner and he is happy 
today for having made an abundance 0 
friends that will always be his. 
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“Invisible Armor” 


** Back of many a vital 
national defense contract 
stands the “invisible armor” 


of a National Surety Bond 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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Public Liability Loss 
Ratio High in Canada 


c. U. A. COMPILES FIGURES 
Experience Indicates Readjustment of 
Rate Level to Keep Pace 
With Losses 
In view of the concern in the United 
States over the experience on public lia- 
bility and P. D. automobile insurance, 
and the conversations in regard to a 
possible increase in rates, it is of inter- 
est to know that according to figures 
compiled by the Canadian Underwriters 
Association, the loss ratio on public lia- 
bility insurance in the Dominion, exclud- 
ing passenger hazard experience, across 
the whole of Canada for the eighteen 
month period ending June 30, 1941, was 
51% 
Other loss ratios for the same period 
for bureau and non-bureau companies 

ymbined on private passenger experi- 
were as follows: Property dam- 
age, 57; collision full cover, 73; collision 
$25 deductible, 52; collision $50 deducti- 
ble, 58: collision $100 deductible, 59; fire, 
37: theft, 37; average for all, 52. The 
public liability ratio was the lowest since 
1936, with the exception of 1939. 

Cc. U. A. Compiles Statistics 

Under instructions from the Superin- 
endent of Insurance, the experience has 
been collated by the statistical depart- 
ment of the Canadian Underwriters As- 
sociation of automobile experience for 
the policy years 1936, 37, 38, 39 and 1940, 
and for the 18 months ended with June 
30, 1941. 

The completed report, just available, 
shows that of the losses which occurred 
in the first six months of 1941, 70% were 
ncurred on business written in 1940 and 
herefore belong to the 1940 policy year. 
Therefore, it is pointed out, the 1940 
policy year experience was largely af- 
fected by conditions which prevailed dur- 
ing the first six months of 1941. 

The study by the statisticians of the 
C. U. A. also reveals indicated adjust- 
ments of rate levels for Canada. Their 
compilation provides a ready means of 
reference for determining how much de- 
ficient or redundant the actual rate level 
is compared to the expected one. 

Percentage of Increase 

The plus figures in the following 
grouping show the percentage the rates 
should be increased to bring the experi- 
ence to a 52% loss ratio basis for On- 
tario and 521%4% for the rest of Canada. 
The minus figures show the percentage 
reduction to arrive at the same loss 
ratios. 

The indicated adjustments of rate 
levels are shown in the report as fol- 
lows: Public liability, excluding the pas- 
senger hazard experience, —3%; prop- 
erty damage, plus 9%; collision full cov 
erage, plus 39%; collision $25 deductible, 

1%; collision $50 deductible, plus 10%; 
collision $100 deductible, plus 12%; fire, 


30% ; theft, —30%. 
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McNairn Invites Ideas 
On Standard Auto Forms 


Hartley D. McNairn, Superintendent 
of Insurance for Ontario and chairman 
committee of underwriters on 
automobile insurance standard forms, has 
a letter to insurers authorized to 
automobile insurance in Canada, 
x them to submit for consideration 
amendment to the uniform act and 
lard forms deemed necessary or 
vorthy of consideration. 

rhe letter sets forth that the uniform 
act has remained unchanged for more 
han six years, the underwriters’ com- 
taken the position that 
changes should be deferred 
til a sufficient number have been re- 
ed to warrant the expense of reprint- 
he forms. 
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Seth B. ° Insurance Com- 
missioner of Oregon, was guest speaker 
at the annual banquet of the Oregon 
Casua \djusters Association held at 
the Old Heathman Hotel, Portland, No- 


vember 15. 
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AETNAC.&S. PROMOTES TRUNDLE 


Newark Assistant Manager 
Lochridge, Retiring as 
at Atlanta 
A. G. Trundle, assistant manager of 
the Newark, N. J., branch office of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, has been pro- 
moted to managership of the Atlanta, 
Ga., office of the Aetna C. & S. suc- 
ceeding Clifford C. Lochridge, who is 
retiring December 31. 
Mr. Lochridge, who has been with 
the company for twenty-five years, is 
well known among the Southern insur- 


Succeeds 
anager 


ance fraternity. Vice-President C. G. 
Hallowell has expressed regret over his 
retirement. 


Mr. Trundle became associated with 
the company in 1922. He is a native of 
Frederick, Md., and was educated at 
Gettysburg College. He joined the Aetna 
in February, 1922, as an automobile un- 
derwriter at the Newark office. He was 
promoted to chief underwriter in 1925 
and was appointed assistant manager of 
the Newark office in 1938. Consequently, 
Mr. Trundle brings to his new position 
wide experience and a record of suc- 
cessful accomplishment in underwriting 
and agency and administrative duties. 


Only Four Passed Exams 


For State Fund Places 
The New York State Civil Service 
Commission has certified a list of four 
candidates who passed a competitive ex- 
amination on May 24 and are eligible 
for appointment to the position of senior 
personnel administrator, State Insurance 
Fund, Department of Labor: Harold 
Howe, New York City; Marg N. Caster 
Larchmont; John H. Blendell, Albany. 
and Charles E. Payne, New York City: 
The Civil Service Commission states 
that thirty-seven applicants took the ex- 
amination but only four passed. 
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New Plants, New Jobs 


call for thorough knowledge of new insurance demands 


Oo; 


TI Why does the skilled worker 


in industry need personal 


accident insurance? 
2 Howcan it best be provided? 


3 What accident insurance is 

“designed to provide money for 
him to pay expenses if his wife 
or a child is injured by an 
accident? 


For the coming year . . 


. new plants, new jobs, 


new strength for America. In this mighty effort 


insurance men must play a vital part. Their job 


will be to protect the greatest force in the world 


today 


. American industry. This task calls 


for knowledge... knowledge of the coverages 


available and what they include . 


. . knowledge 


of today’s unprecedented situations to meet the 


demands of a client. America looks to you for 


insurance guidance. Your responsibilities in 1942 


will be great . . . but your opportunities greater. 
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makes it doubly significant that he has 


significance by reason of the civic purg- 
elected insurance as his profession. 


has been no continuity of allegiance to 
ing which Kansas City has recently un- 


any party as such, the colonel’s concern 


Col. Gambrel 





laces Pete’ fom Page 106) being with good government rather than dergone and his presence on the board There is no doubt in_the minds of 
ervice (Contint § party fealty. is indicative of the city’s determination Kansas Citians that the Gambrel-Stubbs 
four Women’s Club, what time she can spare Perhaps because of his own youthful to carry on along the lines of commun- Agency is destined to become an in- 
re ex- from the major interests of her ee struggles, Colonel Gamded has teen |=|'Y integrity. creasingly important factor in the local 
igible her daughters, Diana, , and Jan, 6 deeply interested in organizations which Tietes Anasionn scien a and —_ canes 
senior Attends Officers’ Camps have to do with young Americans and hi , : , BamscH Incvitay SNe mmvarmaty sccm 
rance Continued Gambrel interest in mili- has given generously, even prodigally, Phe: ang —_ . oe seg a ° ~—- on —~ horizon against which he 
‘arold tary affairs following the World War of his time and energy to advance them. ’ sai ho a pal le pay io ‘ ge san * hi “ot bei f fil 1 file it where 
aster, sevitable and as a natural result ‘Tie eit ail h hold | f ‘American, the while we deplore the fact lip this Drier pronle and hile it where 
bany, was it iia atinninibed 1€ public olce he now holds, that of that its like is seldom found. you will see it three or four years from 
there has been attendance at reserve president of the Board of Police Com- Colonel Gambrel has been everywhere, now. 
City, fficers’ camps every summer from 1920 eet z > : . hits 7 ’ ay 
states 0 1037, there was nine months at Fort missioners of Kansas City, has special seen everything, done everything, which And, don’t say I didn’t tell you so. 
: to 
lial Benning Infantry School in 1927 and in 
1928 a tour of duty as assistant chief 
—- of staff in charge of the Intelligence 
° Section at Fort Sam Houston war games. 





Twice Colonel Gambrel has been C. 
a T. C. instructor at Fort Logan, Den- 


With the formation . the Third Mis- 
souri Infantry, Harry Gambrel became 
colonel and recently came into national 
prominence with the power strike which, 
for a brief period, plunged Kansas City 
into darkness and to a considerable de- 
gree disrupted the normal functions of 
the entire community. 

It has already been seen that Colonel 
Gambrel’s induction into the insurance 
business came through the medium of 
his early association with his father in 
a life insurance agency. 

Goes to Kansas City 

Later on, he assisted in the formation 
of the Banker’s National Life Insurance 
Co., at Denver, as a result of which he 
went to Kansas City in 1930 to open 
offices in that city for the life company. 
He found the atmosphere of Kansas City 
congenial and in 1932 organized the 
Gambrel-Stubbs Agency, the Stubbs of 
the firm being a brother-in-law who, 
incidentally, is widely known as a polo 
player and amateur steeple chase rider. 

The agency, which has been markedly 
successful from the start, represents the 
Central Surety Fire, Eagle Star, Insur- 
ance Company State of Pennsylvania, 
Piedmont, Royal, and Travelers Fire. 

They are also general agents for the 
Central Surety, Fidelity & Deposit and 
Travelers Indemnity. 

Active in Organizations 

Colonel Gambrel is active in so many 
organizations that it is difficult to indi- 
cate one as a major interest. 

He has been effectively concerned with 
inany political campaigns, although there 





Editorial 
(Continued from Page 56) 
nothing of attractiveness to the 
chaser, and it would seriously upset the 
very fine working arrangements between 
companies and producers which under- 


pur- 
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lie the American Agency System. The a ce | 
purpose of the separation in the Com- senenes ‘ < 
prehensive Rating Plan is obviously to : AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 
place all carriers, agency and non- , = aTT 
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agency, on an absolute rate parity, thus ¢ 
obviating > necessity inuing . er] al) 
ns the necessity of continuing the : siecle aain ig 
expensive and cumbersome basis of com- Bag) | GENERAL LIABILITY HOLD-uP 
petitive bidding otherwise required by S_ e 
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the Government. - S LAS || 

In summary, the good features of the SS — ie i¢ ligt | 
Plan which may get into the general suiation Mt 3 | BU RG LA RY ©) N A BU D © ET 
business are (1) Over-all application; . 

: é -% application ; é PLATE GLASS 7 5 i = 
(2) Elimination of surcharge; (3) Graded sree Any budgetcanaffordresidenceburglary sive residence burglary insurance policy. 
company expenses; (4) Graded acquisi- A — Pe insurance! But can it afford a burglary ? For more than two decades the United 
tion. It is admi at its nhl =e NG : , : 

on. it is admitted that its complete ll ae The unfortunate plight of an uninsured States Guarantee Company has provided 
el — 

Imination of any source of profit and ; . ane ; 
its minimum margins of expense allow- ne | eee householder can easily be avoided by fore- America’s homes with complete protection 
ances make it acceptable to companies sight in purchasing a relatively inexpen- against this and other types of losses. 














and agents only as an emergency meas- 
ure. With suitable allowances in these 
directions and restoration of the agent 
to a direct relationship with his com- 
pany, the application of the principles 
of the Plan to all business would appear 
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Trading With the Enemy Act H. W. Nichols’ Career ~" 
(Continued from Page 96) UNUSUAL 


(Continued from Page 96) 


an Executive Order of November 12, 
1918. This was followed on January 15, 
1919 by similar action taken against two 
other foreign companies. 

Other Foreign Insurance Companies 

By an Executive Order of December 
7 1017, the President acting under the 
authority vested in him under the Trad- 
ine with the Enemy Act, extended to 
all foreign insurance companies the pro- 
vision requiring that after February 1, 
1918. a license be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

On January 28, 1918, a blanket license 
was granted to cover all British insur- 
ance companies. A like license was 
eranted on the same date to cover all 
French companies. Similar licenses were 
issued to all other insurance companies 
that had applied and which were incor- 
porated under the laws of Allied or 
Neutral Powers. In the case ot the 
Russian companies, conditions of their 
licenses prevented their American 
branches from dealing with any country 
except as approved by the Secretary ot 
the Treasury. 

Following October 6, 1917, or the date 
when the Trading with the Enemy Act 
went into effect, the U. S. Treasury 
Department licensed some twelve or fif- 
teen foreign insurance companies which 
had never before done business in the 
United States. 

Regulations and Investigations 


Regulations concerning custody and 
transmission of information were effect- 
ed to prevent valuable data, particularly 
that afforded to fire and marine insur- 
ers, becoming available to the enemy 
through disloyal persons. England and 
France were already controlling enemy 
insurance matters. The regulations were 
sent to all American insurance compa- 
nies with the request for their adoption. 
This was not mandatory as to American 
companies, but they were asked to ad- 
vise the Secretary of the Treasury of 
their cooperation. Copies of the regula- 
tions were likewise sent to Rating and 
Inspection Bureaus. It can be said to 
the credit of all American companies that 
they promptly cooperated wholehearted- 
ly with the Government. 

A questionnaire and an agreement 
signed in blank were sent to the home 
office of each company incorporated un- 
der the laws of neutral countries and 
Russia. The companies were instructed 
to have these completed and executed 
by officials at the home office and re- 
turned to the Treasury Department. 

Investigations of neutral companies 
were conducted in the United States by 
the Treasury Department in cooperation 
with the Alien Property Custodian to 
ascertain whether any such companies 
were enemy controlled or owned. In cer- 
tain cases the investigation led first to 
the substitution of a liquidating license 
for the continuing license originally is- 
sued, and subsequently to the complete 
revocation of the license. In another 
case information was supplied to the 
French Government which permitted it 
to take over enemy interests. Later the 
Treasury Department, in agreement with 
the Alien Property Custodian, sent spe- 
cial representatives to Europe to investi- 
gate certain European companies relative 
to suspected enemy ownership and con- 
trol. 

Guarding Against Insurance 
Information Leaks 


Early in the operation of the Trading 
with the Enemy Division all foreign in 
surance companies other than British 
and French were notified that their li- 
censes required that no maps, surveys, 
nspections, bordereaux, or other infor- 
mation or reports should be sent out of 
he United States except with the per- 

mn and under the supervision of 

he Secretary of the Treasury, and that 
wccordance with these conditions all 
repo.ts must be filed with the Treasury. 


Hereafter all reports were filed with the 


Treasury Department for a period of 
three months, at the expiration of which 
time they were forwarded to destination. 
A room was equipped for listing and fil- 
ing these reports, and they were held 
subject to censorship by the Treasury 
Department, after which they were re- 
leased subject to postal censorship. 

Supplemental regulations restricting 
communications giving information on 
the sailing of vessels were sent to all 
foreign insurance companies doing ma- 
rine business in the United States, and 
they were requested to advise the Treas- 
ury Department of their intentions to 
be guided thereby. Subsequently these 
supplemental regulations were sent to 
all American marine insurance com- 
panies, and they were requested to ac- 
knowledge their intention to adhere to 
these rules. 


Check on Inspectors 


The regulations approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury provided that no 
surveys of vessels to foreign ports or 
inspection of premises engaged in or 
used for government work should be 
made or authorized after March 15, 
1918 except by inspectors whose records 
and nationalities had been investigated 
and that a report concerning each such 
inspector should be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for approval. 
The various companies concerned were 
notified that inspectors would be re- 
quired to obtain passes from the Treas- 
ury Department. It was later determined 
that the Fire Prevention Section of the 
War Industries Board should handle the 
matter of issuing passes so far as fire 
insurance companies were concerned, 
and that the Department of Justice, 
which had charge of issuing passes in 
connection with waterfront properties 
should handle the licensing of inspectors 
in connection with marine insurance 
companies. 

On November 26, 1918, and after the 
armistice was signed, the United States 
managers of all neutral and Russian 
companies sending bordereaux and other 
information to the Treasury Department 
in accordance with conditions of their 
licenses, were notified that all restric- 
tions requiring these offices to forward 
their reports to the Department had 
been waived and that hereafter all such 
communications might be forwarded di- 
rect, subject to postal censorship. 

The Russian reports on file with the 
Treasury Department were returned to 
their United States offices and they were 
advised that unless otherwise notified 
such reports might be sent direct sub- 
ject to such postal censorship as m‘ght 
exist upon resumption of mail service 
to Russia. All British, French and in- 
surance companies of other Allied Gov- 
ernments which had adopted regulations 
covering the transmission of informa- 
tion were advised that these regulations 
had been removed. American companies 
were likewise so advised. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized 
that the office of the Trading with the 
Enemy Division of the United States 
Treasury Department was purely a war 
emergency measure. The authority pro- 
vided under the Trading with the Enemy 
\ct of 1917 in no wise related to control 
or supervision by the Federal Govern- 
ment over insurance generally, but rath- 
er, the legislation was enacted to pro- 
vide control and supervision over the 
property, funds and activities of insur- 
ance companies which were controlled 
or dominated by enengy nations, or those 
sympathetic with the interests of enemy 
nations. 

There was at no time any thought of 
continuing this office beyond the war 
emergency. If the United States should 
declare war again, unquestionably Con- 
gress would enact legislation for the 
period of the war to control the activi- 
ties and properties of all businesses, in- 
cluding insurance companies, whose in- 
terests were dominated by enemies of 
the United States. 


A.B. from Penn State and entered Col- 
umbia University Law School. 
Took Any Legitimate Job Which Came 
Along While at College 

During his college career he had ac- 
cepted all opportunities to earn board 
and tuition. At Penn State he worked 
in the College Library, and at many odd 
jobs. At 


things he ran 


Columbia Law among other 
a laundry agency and 
tutored undergraduates. His cramped 
financial style had one advantage as he 
was constantly going to see Harlan F. 
Stone, then Dean, to have him approve 
his I.0.U.’s, and in that way the present 
Chief Justice of U. S. Supreme Court 
became a closer personal friend than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

In 1917 Mr. Nichols was graduated 
from Columbia with an LL.B. Degree 
and obtained a position with John M. 
Woolsey, now a judge in U. S. District 
Court, Southern District of New York. 
Somewhat later, anxious to get into mili- 
tary service, he was selected from one 
of the Penn State contingents for the 
Plattsburg Training Camp, but was re- 
jected because of sub-standard vision. 


Experience in Wartime Washington 


In 1918 Hendon Chubb, then chairman 
of the U. S. Government’s Advisory 
Committee on insurance, invited him to 
come to Washington and assist in the 
office that was then licensing and con- 
trolling foreign insurance companies in 
the U. S. He took the position and 
later was put in charge of this office 
with the title of Chief of Trading with 
the Enemy Division, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. The work of that office is of 
such particular interest that its opera- 
tions are described in an accompanying 
article. 

While with the Government in Wash- 
ington he was appointed by Carter Glass, 
Secretary of the Treasury, as original 
head and organizer of the Teachers Re- 
tirement Fund in the District of Colum- 
bia. This work was by statute originally 
put under the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, but after its organization, was 
transferred, on Mr. Nichols’ recommen- 
dation, by law to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, for a time he was associated 
with the General Counsel of Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance where he super- 
vised the handling of claims and orig- 
inated amendments to the War Risk In- 
surance Act. In connection with the 
work of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, now the Veterans Bureau, he 
made in the library of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court a compilation of Decedents’ 
Estate Laws, with notations, of all the 
states and territories of U. S. 

Becomes a New York Lawyer 

The work of investigating, licensing 
and controlling the foreign insurance 
companies in the U. S. could not be 
dropped entirely upon signing of the 
Armistice, and although he desired to 
return to New York to practice law he 
was unable to leave this work in Wash- 
ington until April, 1920. Then he came 
to New York and for a time was with 
Chubb & Son. After a year he resigned 
to resume practice of law. He was asso- 
ciated with the firm of Duncan & Mount 
when in 1924 William J. Griffin, then 
first vice-president and general counsel 
of National Surety, offered him a posi- 
tion as special attorney for the com- 
pany at 115 Broadway. Mr. Griffin died 
a vear later, and in 1928, when Vincent 
Cullen came with the National Surety 
Co. in charge of its Greater New York 
Department he went with Mr. Cullen, 
then located at 118 William Street, as 
general attorney in charge of the Greater 
New York’s law and claim division and 
served in that capacity with National 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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are not unusual with 
Indemnity 


Indemnity has the experience 
and world-wide facilities to 
render you the type of service 
you are looking for, no matter 
the problem, 


how unusual 


such 
We're 


equipped to handle unusual 


Indemnity is solving 


problems every day. 


types of general liability or 
contract to cover all business 


needs. 


So, bring your problems to 
Indemnity. If it’s within the 
bounds of sound underwriting, 
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Luther E. Mackall Teaches Class 
For National Surety Young Men 


Last Spring when the National Surety 
Corp. discovered it had lost over twenty 
men to the service of the United States 
and that more would be called, it began 
to look around for replacements to train 
The result is the home 


in their stead. t ! 
Vice-Presi- 


office school, conducted by 

dent Luther FE. Mackall. 
The school is conducted to prepare 

men for the service of the company in 


the field. Each group is small, hand- 
picked by company managers, and goes 
ee an intensive training course. 


Most of the students are college gradu- 
ates. In the first class of six, only three 
finished the course. The entire class of 
young men whose photograph with Mr. 
Mackall appears on this page, was grad- 
uated November 29, every one of them 
with high standing. They began August 
18, which makes fourteen weeks and four 
and one-half days of day and _ night 
study, with written examinations at the 
conclusion of each subject. They aver- 
age about twenty-one years of age 
Romolo, Tullis, Teach 

Mr. Mackall conducts the classes in 
all angles of fidelity and surety bonds. 
S. A. Romolo, manager of the burglary 
department, and his associates teach that 
line and D. L. Tullis, manager of the 
inland marine department. teaches in- 
land marine. 

Students are placed on 
as they enter the school, and each one 
is assigned to a branch office on satis- 
factory completion of the course. Of the 
students just graduated, Frank S. Ser- 


salary as soon 


geant, Indianapolis, goes to the branch 
office in his home city. Andrew A. Wil- 
liams, Jr., Little Rock, goes to the 


Memphis office of the company which 
has supervision over a territory which 
includes the state of Arkansas. Horace 
Stevens, Westfield, J., has been as- 
signed to Chicago. James M. Purcell, 
Larchmont, N. Y., is assigned to the St. 
Louis office, and J. Dukes Wooters, Jr., 
also of Larchmont, Newark. 
Thomas H. Healy, Boston, goes to the 
branch office at Hartford. 
Mackall’s Textbook 

Only one textbook, Mr. Mackail’s “The 
Principles of Surety Underwriting,” now 
in its fifth edition, is used for the 
classes. First edition of the book was 
published in 1914. Each revision in- 
volved practically rewriting the work. 
Last revision was in 1940, bringing it 
right up to date. 

The National Surety is fortunate in 
having in Mr, Mackall an experienced 


goes to 


lawyer and surety man who is an edu- 
cator at heart. He is the research ot- 
ficer of the company. In addition to 
conducting the home office school, he 
lectures on suretyship at the Pace Insti- 
tute, 225 Broadway, New York, and at 
the Marquand School at the Central 
Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn. Both of these 
schools are institutions which specialize 
in technical and business training. Their 
insurance courses were established in 
the interests of brokers after passage 
of the New York law which makes it 
necessary for an applicant for a broker’s 
license to have training in a school or 
an insurance office before he can ob- 
tain it. 

Mr. Mackall has also lectured at the 
short course schools conducted by state 
associations of agents in North Caro- 
lina, Florida, Wisconsin, Arkansas and 
New York State. 

Born in Maryland 

Mr. Mackall was born in 1882 at 
Mackall, Maryland, Calvert County, in 
the Southern part of the state on the 
Patuxent River. The town was named 
for his grandfather. He was graduated 
with an A.B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland at College Park in 
1902, and in 1905, received his LL.B. 
from the same institution. 

He immediately joined the law depart- 
ment of the American Bonding Co. at 
Baltimore. In 1913 he went with the 
Globe Indemnity Co. in its surety claim 
department in New York. He has been 
with the National Surety three different 
times. The first time was twenty-six 
years ago, in 1915. After four years he 
returned to the Globe and two years 
later came back to the National Surety, 
remaining until 1923 when he became 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Co. Again he returned to the 
National Surety in 1932, continuing with 
it since that time. 

Pride in Students 


Mr. Mackall takes great pride in his 
students, who occupy an office lined with 


blackboards, adjoining his own office. 
He feels that the company, while select- 
ing superior material, is giving these 


young men a far better start than the 
average surety underwriter has had. 

“Of course as they join the offices to 
which thev are assigned and go out into 
the field,’ he says, “they will have to 
obtain practical experience, but they will 
be thoroughly grounded in all phases of 
suretyship, burglary and inland marine 
insurance.” 





Product: Liability Thesis Based 
On Exhaustive Legal Branch 


In his recent annual report to the In- 
Institute of America Secretary 
Edward R. Hardy mentioned a thesis on 


surance 


“Court Decisions on Products Liability” 
accepted by the Institute which made the 
writer a fellow. Mr. Hardy said the 
thesis has made an excellent seller, thus 
showing a wide interest in it. Copies 
are available at the office of the In- 
surance Institute of America, 80 John 
Street, at twenty-five cents each. 

Author of the thesis is Charles M. 
Krajirik, Loyalty Group, Boston. In his 
foreword he expresses appreciation for 
the assistance and encouragement given 
him in its preparation by George C. 
Miller, also of the Loyalty Group. 

_The fact that almost 200 court deci- 
Sions are listed in the bibliography is 
Indication of the exhaustive research 
Which is behind the conclusions pre- 
sented in the thesis. In addition to 
introduction, conclusion and bibliography 
it is divided into chapters on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Negligence of manufacturer, packer 


and bottler; warranties; restaurant and 
caterer; agency, and notice. 

Mr. Krajirik says the uniform sales 
act in the United States is patterned 
after the English sale of goods act 
adopted in 1893, and is designed to crys- 
tallize common law and other rules per- 
taining to consumer and vendor. 

The Federal food, drug and cosmetic 
act which became effective January 1, 
1940, has extended the definition of mis- 
branding to include any food, drug, de- 
vice or cosmetic which does not bear 
on the label or wrapper an accurate 
statement of the quantity of the con- 
tents in terms of weight, measure or 
content, he says, and there is also a 
growing body of judicial decisions clari- 
fying the obligations of manufacturers 
and dealers in food and other products 
and ithe rights of purchasers and con- 
sumers. 

Liability From Negligence 

He says that under common law in- 
volving cases where the action is not 
a criminal prosecution for the violation 
of a penal statute, liability arises from 





Instructor With His Graduates 








Left to right: Frank S. Sergeant, Indianapolis; James M. Purcell, Larchmont, N. Y.; 


Andrew A. Williams, Jr., 


Surety Corp., instructor; Horace Stevens, Westfield, N. J.; 


Little Rock; Luther E. Mackall, vice-president, National 


Thomas H. Healy, 


Boston; J. Dukes Wooters, Jr., Larchmont, N. Y. This photograph was taken on 
the roof garden of the company’s New York building. 





negligence, from false or fraudulent mis- 
representation with reliance thereon and 
resulting damage, or from breach of 
warranty, express or implied, given to 
one in privity of contract with the de- 
fendant. 

Pointing out that tort is the form of 
action for negligence and deceit and con- 
tract is the usual form of action for 
breach of warranty, the writer says: 

“The distinction between an action in 
contract and one in tort is not one 
merely of form but is rather one of sub- 
stance, the remedy in tort being more 
broad than that in contract. Actions in 
contract and actions in tort are distin- 
guished in that an action in contract is 
for the breach of a duty arising out of a 
contract, either expressed or implied, 
while an action in tort is for a breach 
of duty imposed by law which arises 
from an obligation created by a relation 
ordinarily not in connection with a con- 
tract. In establishing a defense it is 
important to set forth the proper and 
material facts. For example, contribu- 
tory negligence of the plaintiff is not 
the proper defense when the course of 
action is deceit or breach of warranty, 
but is a defense to an action for negli- 
gence. 

Action of Deceit 

“With relation to an action of de- 
ceit, it is up to the plaintiff to prove 
that: (1) there was false and fraudulent 
representation: (2) there was presence 
of intent to induce reliance; (3) plaintiff 
was so induced and did rely; (4) there 
was resultant injury; (5) special damage 
was suffered.” 

Under the several chapter headings, 
Mr. Krajirik sets forth the general rules 
relating to the products under discus- 
sustaining his findings with court 
citations. Following is his conclusion: 

“In recent years there has been a 
verv definite trend towards greater lib- 
erality for the protection of the ulti- 
mate consumer, which tendency can be 
traced largely to the enactment of the 
uniform sales act in at least thirtv-four 
of the forty-eight states. Although the 
sales act does not provide for dispensing 
with the requirement of privity of con- 
tract, many of the states have so inter- 
preted it with the result that in those 
states not only the direct purchaser but 
any injured third party may bring action 
directly against the vendor or the manu- 
facturer. 


sions, 


New Interpretations 
“Where the sales act has not been 
enacted new internretation to common 
law has accomplished the same result, 
so that today in practically every state 
anyone injured may bring claim direct. 
Therefore, it can he readily seen there 
is a well-defined legal duty on the part 

(Continued on Page 114 





CHARLES M. KRAJIRIK 


Charles M. 
thesis on which he 
of the Insurance Institute of America 
in May of this year, has a splendid 
educational background. He is 28 years 
old. He was born in Newark, N. J., and 
received his A.B. degree from New 
York University in 1937. 

He attended lectures of the Insurance 
Society of New York for two years and 
completed its fire, inland marine and 
casualty courses in 1939, magna cum 
laude. He finished the surety course of 
the came Library Association of 
Boston in 1941. 

His insurance career started in 1930 in 
the fire underwriting division of the 
home office of the Loyalty Group in 
Newark. In the early part of 1938 he 
was transferred to the casualty division, 
with Metropolitan Casualty Co. and 
Commercial Casualty Co., the casualty 
members of the Loyalty Group 


Krajirik, author of the 
was made a fellow 


He underwent the home office inten- 
sive training course for a year and a 
half in burglary, compensation, general 


liability inspection and automo- 
bile insurance. It was while he was 
studving general liability that he be- 
came interested in products liability and 
began work on the thesis 

In the latter part of 1939 he was trans- 
ferred to the Boston branch office where 
he assists E. L. Bouchie, superintendent 

f - J omobile «lar selae 


liability, 
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Arranging and Servicing Private 
Passenger Automobile Insurance 


By James H. M. Partington 


Brokerage & Service Department, Royal-Liverpool Groups 
New York City 


When your insured places insurance 
with your office he is also placing upon 
vou a definite responsibility. In most 
instances the client, not being well-in- 
formed on insurance matters, must rely 
solely on your advice and recommenda- 
tions. Thus, accepting an order for 
\utomobile insurance, delivering the 
solicy and collecting the premium should 
be merely incidentals in the transaction. 
The arrangement of the coverage to fit 
the insured’s needs, and then on the 
most satisfactory basis, is the first im- 
portant service the producer must ren- 
der in discharging that responsibility. 

The New York Safety-Responsibility 
\ct has focused producer’s thoughts on 
\utomobile insurance. The next few 
months will present opportunities which 
no alert broker or agent will disregard. 
being publicized in many 
ways over the radio, in newspapers, w th 
educational material and by billboard 
Such an opportunity as_ this 
may never come again. But when you 
obtain your share of the new Auto- 
mobile business being written you are 
inviting trouble unless you arrange the 
coverage with the greatest care. Re- 
member that competition is bound to 
crow even keener in the very near 
future. There are likely to be fewer 
prospects for Automobile insurance after 
the activity created by the new law dies 
down. Increasing taxes will make it 
difficult for many to maintain their cars 
on the road and the situation will be 
further aggravated by the steadily de- 
clining output of automobiles manufac- 
tured. 

Thus, not only as a duty you owe to 
your clients, but also as “insurance” 
against unnecessary exposure to future 
competitive attack, a little extra time 
and thought given to carefully arrang- 
ing the automobile coverage you obtain 
will be more than justified. Lose the 
\utomobile line and you may then find 
that many a personal account will be 
unprofitable to handle. 


The Act 1s 


posters. 


Points to Be Carefully Considered 


What are the more important points 
to consider when arranging a new policy, 
or perhaps in determining whether (from 
a coverage point of view) any changes 
in an existing policy might be beneficial 
to the insured ? 

Naturally, such items as the name, ad- 
dress and occupation of the insured, the 
exact legal ownership and encumbrances 
(if any) should be obtained correctly; 
likewise, the description and use of vehi- 
cle(s), the purchase data, location of 
garage and other details given by the 
insured. If there is an existing policy, 
don’t rely too much on it for this in- 
formation, as the details may very pos- 
sibly be incorrect or may have changed 
since the policy was issued. 

Rating and Classification 

The classification, rating and premium 
computation are, of course, of greatest 
importance, and in connection with the 
Liability coverage you will wish to apply 
correctly the Preferred Risk Rating 
Plan (if a New York State risk) and 
also consider the eligibility of the risk 
or rating under the Private Passenger 


\utomobile Rating Plan. If sufficient 
premium is involved to qualify the risk 
for Comprehensive Bodily Injury Lia- 





ility and Property Damage Liability, 
u will no doubt write the policy on 
at basis. Also, don’t overlook the fact 


at Liability premiums may be paid in 

as this feature may well be 
for your insured. 

In connection with physical damage 


tall: ents, 


venience 
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comprehensive coverage (excluding col- 
lision), consideration should be given to 
the desirability of writing it either on 
an actual cash value basis, stated amount 
basis, or (if a New York State Risk) on 
the 2% Monthly Reducing Form, with 
of course adequate limits in the case of 
the two latter bases. Be sure to write 
Comprehensive coverage rather than the 
limited Fire and Theft coverage; the 
difference in premium is nominal. Col- 
lision coverage on a suitable deductible 
basis should be strongly advocated (un- 
less the vehicle is of small value). The 
car itself will then be fully insured 
against loss or damage from practically 
all risks. And since the premium is such 
a nominal one, Towing and Labor Costs 
coverage might well be included in the 
coverage. 
Necessity of Adequate Limits 

In view of the increasing tendency on 
the part of the courts to allow higher 
damages do not fail to provide adequate 
Bodily Injury Liability and Property 
Damage Liability limits. This is most 
important. Make sure also that, if neces- 
sary, the “Drive other cars” coverage is 
extended to include, (for a small addi- 
tional premium), members of the In- 
sured’s household who are qualified to 
drive. “Drive Other Cars—Broad Form” 
coverage is now necessary only if the 
insured, husband or wife of the insured 
and/or members of the household, drive 
commercial vehicles belonging to others 

a situation which will seldom be en- 
countered. Occasionally, it may be found 
that automobiles not within the scope 
of “Drive Other Cars” coverage, may be 
used in the service of the insured, in 
which event Non-Ownership _ liability 
coverage may be needed. 

In cases where a chauffeur is employed 
the Automobile policy may be extended 
to include Employers’ Liability coverage. 
However, broader coverage is afforded 
by issuing a Workmen’s Compensation 
policy, a separate Employer’s Liability 
policy, or by extending the Owners’, 
Landlords’ and Tenants’ Liability, Per- 
sonal Liability or Combination Residence 
policies (as the case may be) to include 
the Employer’s Liability coverage. 


Medical Payments Coverage 


Medical Payments coverage, which 


pays doctors, surgeon’s, nurse’s, hospi- 








James H. M. Partington 


James H. M. Partington was born 
in Liverpool, England. He started 
his insurance career in early part of 
1928 with the Liverpool & London & 
Globe as a junior clerk in its Liver- 
pool City Branch, later being ad- 
vanced to assistant manager of the 
branch. In 1887 he was transferred 
to the Royal-Liverpool Groups’ New 
York office. 

Mr. Partington is engaged in pro- 
duction work among brokers. Also, 
he lectures on risk analysis before 
students of Pace Institute, New York; 
Marquand School, Brooklyn, and In- 
| surance Society of New York. He is 
lan Associate of the Chartered Insur- 
'ance Institute of England. 











tal bills up to the amount of insurance, 
for injury sustained by the insured’s 
family, friends, and guests if injured 
while riding in the car, should also be 
considered, if this form of protection 
has not already been called to your 
client’s attention. This coverage has only 
recently been approved in New York 
State and is now incorporated in the 
basic insuring agreements of the new 
standard policy. In discussing this angle 
you may also wish to explain the pro- 
tection afforded by the $5 Automobile 
Accident policy which is now written by 
many companies. 

Perhaps the insured uses an auto home 
or trailer in conjunction with his car. 
Insofar as concerns the Comprehensive 
and Collision coverage on the car itself, 
the use of such an auto home or trailer 
does not affect the insurance, but the 
coverage may be extended to cover such 
auto home or trailer in addition to the 
car, if this is desired. The Liability 
coverage must, however, be extended by 
endorsement in such cases, and an addi- 
tional premium charged. Note that this 
applies only to auto homes, or trailers 
used for store, demonstration or similar 
purposes. 

Personal Effects insurance should not 
be overlooked. The world-wide cover- 
age afforded by the “All Risks” Personal 
Effects Floater written by the inland 
marine departments of the companies 
should be explained. Coverage on per- 
sonal effects may, of course, be had by 
extending the Automobile policy. How- 
ever, the coverage afforded by this ex- 
tension is limited to personal effects in 
the car, auto home or trailer and against 
loss or damage by fire, lightning and 
transportation risks only. 

In considering the carriers with which 
the business is to be placed, remember 
that it is preferable to choose a company 
licensed to do business in all states 
(since the Financial Responsibility laws 
make this feature particularly impor- 
tant) and also one with a nation-wide 
claims service. 

In view of the close connection be- 
tween Fire and Collision coverages, (oc- 
casioned by the number of collision 
losses resulting in fire damage,) it is 
most desirable that they both be insured 
by the same company. This also applies 
to Bodily Injury Liability and Property 
Damage Liability coverages. 

If more than one automobile is to be 
insured, and if you are unable to arrange 
or do not wish for a combined policy, 
have two policies issued—one Compre- 
hensive and Collision policy and one 
Liability policy, each covering all vehi- 
cles. In this way, the insured will then 
have automatic coverage on any addi- 
tional vehicles acquired and will be able 
to cancel the Liability coverage, in re- 
spect of vehicles disposed of on a pro 
rata basis. 

When delivering the policy, be sure 
to give your client an identification card 
to carry. This will not only supply a 
list of agents and claims representatives 
of the company, but will probably pro- 
vide for issuance of Bail bonds. Be sure 
also to acquaint the client with the avail- 
able adjustment of premium for Colli- 
sion, Bodily Injury Liability and Prop- 





erty Damage Liability coverages in the 
event of his car being laid up for a 
period of 60 consecutive days or more 


Preliminary Care Saves Time 


And remember that a little time spent 
with your insured at this stage, explain- 
ing some of the conditions of the policy 
(such as the procedure to be followed 
in the event of loss, the territorial limits 
of the policy, etc.) may well save con- 
siderable time and money later. Urge 
the insured to read his policy carefully 
so that he will clearly understand the 
extent and value of his insurance. By go 
doing, you will be creating intelligent 
buyers of insurance and will have min- 
imized the possibility of misunderstand- 
ings in the event of loss. 

Your automobile business will then be 
so arranged, so written and so serviced 
as to hold its own in the intensified com- 
petitive situation which in all probability 
will be with us in the near future. 


TO PROBE AUTO CHARGES 

Insurance Commissioner J. Edwin Lar- 
son of Florida is going to investigate 
all cases of alleged coercion by finance 
companies and automobile dealers in the 
placing of automobile insurance on 
financed cars. President Hunter Brown 
of the Florida Association of Insurance 
Agents has requested member agents 
to report cases of such coercion coming 
to their attention. 


H. W. Nicho!s 


(Continued from Page 112) 
Surety Co., and later National Surety 
Corporation through the boom years and 
difficult economic years following. In 
1934 he was made vice-president and 
general counsel of National Surety Cor- 
poration and in 1940 became vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the newly 
organized National Surety Marine In- 
urance Corporation. 

Mr. Nichols has written many small 
books and articles on insurance and 
suretyship, and has spoken in many parts 
of the country on these subjects. He is 
a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and is chairman of its fidelity 
and surety section. He is also a member 
of the New York State Bar Association, 
New York County Lawyers Association, 
Maritime Law Association of the United 
States and International Association of 
Insurance Counsel. He is also a member 
of the Lawyers Club of New York and 
Echo Lake Country Club. 


Active in Civic Life of Westfield 


Mr. Nichols lives in Westfield, N. J. 
and has always taken a deep interest 
in the town and its public affairs. He 
has been president of the Presbyterian 
Men’s Club; president of the Masonic 
Club and was for three years president 
of the Masonic Association of Westfield. 
He served four years on the town’s 
board of education and at present time 
is chairman of its United Campaign 
which is similar to the Community Chest 
of some cities. 

In September, 1918, Mr. Nichols mar- 
ried in Washington, D. C., Bertha Bell 
who had been graduated from high 
school in same class as himself. They 
have three children: Carolyn Bell, who 
attended Syracuse University and _re- 
cently was married to Horace A. Ste- 
vens, who is in the surety business in 
Chicago. Henry W. Nichols, Jr., is now 
in the senior class in Westfield High 
School. Anita Louise Nichols is a senior 
in Westfield Junior High School. 


Krajirik Thesis 


(Continued from Page 113) 

of all vendors to provide for the mer- 
chantability of their respective products 
and other merchandise. With this com- 
mon law and statutory law a new doc- 
trine of Caveat Venditor (let the seller 
beware) has been established to take 
an important place along with the well- 
known doctrine of Caveat Emptor (let 
the buyer beware).” 
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